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SCHOOL FINANCE: AN OVERVIEW 



MONDAY, JULY S6, 1993 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, of 
the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:05 p.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Pell (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Pell, Dodd, and Jeffords. 

Opening Statement of Senator Pell 

Senator Pell. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This marks the first in a series of subcommittee hearings on the 
difficult issue of school finance. Today we will look into the broad 
question of whether or not there should be a Federal role in edu- 
cation finance, and if so, what should that role be and how much 
do we expect to be accomplished at the Federal level. 

During committee consideration of the Goals 2000: Educate 
America Act, several subcommittee members expressed strong in- 
terest in school finance. These hearings are the result of that inter- 
est. This afternoon's hearing will be followed by a hearing tomor- 
row morning to be chaired by Senator Dodd. It will focus on how 
we pay for our schools. On August 3, Senator Wellstone will chair 
a hearing to give us a grassroots perspective on equity in edu- 
cation; and Senator Simon will chair a field hearing in Illinois in 
the near future, and we are working with Senator Bingaman to ac- 
complish his interests in a hearing perhaps in New Mexico. 

Clearly, the primary vehicle for considering the Federal role in 
school finance is the upcoming reauthorization of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. What we ultimate decide or decide 
not to do in this area will be done within the context of that reau- 
thorization and that reauthorization alone. 

Let me make clear that I have no preconceived position with re- 
spect to this issue. We are all aware of the complexity issue from 
State to State, and within the States, from community to commu- 
nity. I an equally aware that there are no easy answers. I know 
I speak for all my colleagues when I say that we are ready to learn 
more about this issue, and that we look to our witnesses not only 
to add to the store of our knowledge but also to counsel and advise 
us on how to proceed. This is without question one of the most per- 
plexing and difficult questions confronting education today and one 
that we must examine with thoughtful and careful consideration. 

(1) 
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I look forward to what we will learn today and the hearings to 
come. 

I will now turn to Senator Dodd. 

Opening Statement of Senator Dopd 

Senator Dodd. Let me first of all begin by thanking you, Mr. 
Chairman. The distinguished chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education has been a leader in creative ideas in education probably 
for longer than he cares to remember. But as I have often said long 
after we have all completed our service here, the name of Claiborne 
Pell will go down in history as one of our country's most innovative 
and creative thinkers in terms of educational policy. There are lit* 
erally thousands of people today in the United States who are get- 
ting a better education because of things like the Pell Grant. Given 
this history of leadership, it is not unexpected that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Rhode Island would be taking the lead 
on an issue like this, which is one of the most perp 1 oxing problems, 
as he has said, facing our local communities and our States. 

Mr. Chairman, just a few other thoughts, if I could We begin 
today a very important series of hearings on school finance, ana I 
look forward to oeing deeply involved in the discussion as to how 
we in the Federal Government might play a constructive role. This 
subject has been overlooked, in my view, for too many years on the 
national level as our States and local schools have struggled— and 
"struggled* is hardly an adequate word to describe whatnas gone 
on at the State and local level— to try to come up with needed dol- 
lars to support their educational efforts. 

We often begin hearings on complex problems with a draft piece 
of legislation before us. our first cut, if you would, at a solution. 
That is normally how hearings are conducted But today we are 
going to begin a very different process. All of us want to rectify the 
inequities in the current system and improve education for all chil- 
dren. But frankly, the beat way to get there from here is unclear 
in this Senator's mind. Despite the Act that I know where I'd like 
to end up, I am not sure how we get there. 

So to some extent, we start with a clean slate. I don't bring any 
baggage to this debate. I don't have a preconceived idea and notion, 
nor do, I think, most of my colleagues on the committee. 

It is not clear, in my view, what the Federal role should be in 
this effort Federal resources are limited. Everyone knows that. 
Today the Federal Government contributes only 6 percent of the 
dollars spent on elementary and secondary education. 

But while the solutions are unclear, we can't forget what this is 
all about It is about our children. Last week this committee heard 
compelling testimony from Joycelyn Elders about the importance of 
safeguarding our children, our country's most precious resource. 
Whether children become drugs statistics or dropout statistics, they 
are still lost to all of us. At its very core, school finance is fun- 
damentally about children. If we stop putting a Federal label on 
them, a State label on them, a local jurisdiction label on them, and 
think about them as just children who have needs and about how 
we take whatever resources are available and start focusing them 
on the needs of children, regardless of some arbitrary, politically 
drawn boundary, then I think we might come to some answers 
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about this problem a little more readily, without the clutter of po- 
litical definitions. 

I make a practice of trying to visit a high school in my State each 
week when I am home. I have visited with students from every, 
single public Ugh school in my State in the last 10 years, so stu- 
dents can have the chance to see their Unit*, i states Senator and 
talk with me* At each school, I have met bright, talented young 
people. But the disparities I have seen in my own small State of 
Connecticut are alarming. In fact, in some cases, they are abso- 
lutely incredible when you consider the short distance, indeed 
walking distance, between some of the most incredible high schools 
in this country in terms of opportunity, and seme of the most des- 
perate in terms of need The contrast is glaring. There are public 
higft schools in my State that would literally stand up against a lot 
of college campuses, and that is not an exaggeration. They have 
beautifully manicured lawns, state-of-the-art Tabs, diverse course 
offerings, incredible athletic facilities. And then there are some, 
only miles away, that are struggling with old, deteriorating build- 
ings. I remember I went into one school not long ago on a rainy 
day, and rain was pouring through the leaky ceiling into the recep- 
tion area just in front of the principal's office. 

My sister teaches in the largest inner city elementary school in 
my State in Hartford. I was with her not too long ago when she 
was out, doing some shopping, and she said she had to get some 
things for school. And when Tasked her, "What do you need?" she 
said, Tve got to get pencils and paper and toilet paper." And I am 
not exaggerating— because there are not enough resources for those 
basic needs. And she is dealing with the youngest of our children, 
3-, 4-, 5- and 6-year-olds in early childhood development programs. 

So, my sister, a teacher in one of our most affluent States, goes 
out, and with her own resources out of her own pocket, buys pen- 
cils, and paper and toilet paper for her students. I don't know of 
anyone in this country who would be proud to think that sort of 
thing happens. And yet it does, every, single day. Teachers buy 
basic supplies, roofs leak, and children's education suffers. 

And it isn't just my State. Across the countiy, there are similar 
disparities. Our system of local financing for schools seems to have 
failed to deal with this problem, and our children pay the price for 
this failure in lower achievement, poor attendance and lost poten- 
tial. 

These days, we are asking much of our schools and much of our 
children in the form of higher standards, goals, and new assess- 
ments. Our children are the economic building blocks, and we are 
demanding that they be strong and prepared for the future. We 
must make sure that we are a partner in this effort I believe that 
means we must deal with the thorny issue of school financing and 
somehow provide our schools with necessary resources. That is all 
of us— not just those of us here at the Federal level. 

I look forward to these hearings, which I believe will begin that 
critical process. Our witnesses today include some of those few who 
have carefully studied this problem, and I look forward to your tes- 
timony. Tomorrow, we will continue our work on this important 
issue at a hearing that I will be chairing. Governor Romer of Colo- 
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rado will join us, along with expert witnesses, and several individ- 
uals who must face inequities every day in their schools. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I will close where I began. I thank you for 
your involvement and concern on this issue, and hopefully, through 
this process we may be able to start coming up with some real an- 
swers to get away from what I would describe as sort of a "civil 
war* environment, where we pit suburban parents and families 
against urban and rural. We are never going to solve the problem 
by having one side or the other "win", fir you will. Although, were 
any side to win, I think we would all be the losers. But if we could 
get everyone to start thinking about how to deal with this problem 
without threatening staggeringly higher taxes or threatening any- 
one's sense of security about where they live and where their kids 
go to school, then I think we can begin to come up with some an- 
swers here. If this hearing process turns into an "us versus them" 
debate, then we aren't going to be any further along in this discus- 
sion or in reaching a resolution than we ever were. 

So, speaking just for myself, I am truly interested in having us 
try to bring a community together here, and not hear about the re- 
criminations and finger-pointing that are so much associated with 
this effort and that have created so many problems in the past. 

So again, I thank our witnesses for being here today, and Mr. 
Chairman, I really look forward to the testimony and the process 
over the next number of months. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed, particularly for your 
nice words, for which I am grateful. 

We shall turn now to our panel and start off with Dr. G. Alan 
Hickrod, Professor at Illinois State University. 

STATEMENTS OF G. ALAN HICKROD, PROFESSOR, ILLINOIS 
STATE UNIVERSITY, SPRINGFIELD, IL; ERIC A. HANUSHEK, 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS AND PUBLIC POLICY, UNIVER- 
SITY OF ROCHESTER, ROCHESTER, NY; RONALD F. FER- 
GUSON, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, JOHN F. KENNEDY SCHOOL 
OF GOVERNMENT, CAMBRIDGE, MA; AND LANDA TRENTHAM, 
PROFESSOR, AUBURN UNIVERSITY, AUBURN, AL 

Mr. Hickrod. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Alan Hickrod, and I am a Distinguished Professor 
of Educational Administration at Illinois State University. I am 
also the director for the Center of Educational Finance at ISU and 
a past president of the American Educational Finance Association, 
as are several that you will hear this afternoon. 

As Senator Dodd has indicated, differences in expenditure levels 
between school districts have been with us for a very long period 
of time. The earliest study that I know of goes back to the end of 
the 19th century in Massachusetts, in 1890, when they were ex- 
ploring differences in expenditure per pupil. There were also a 
number of studies conducted in the 1920's, including a very famous 
one in Illinois that talks about huge differences in expenditure per 
pupil between school districts, and the date is 1922. So this has 
been around for uuite a period of time. 

I think a new development, however, is in the fact that these ex- 
penditures per pupil are now growing with the passage of time. 
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This disparity between school districts year by year by year is be- 
coming a greater and greater and greater factor. 

This is not true in all States, but certainly in Illinois and in Mas- 
sachusetts, in Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Missouri, Texas, 
there is a growing disparity between expenditures per pupil. This 
seems to be a process that comes about because of great inequality 
in development within a State. Essentially, when you look at a 
State that has a great deal of development of commercial and in- 
dustrial valuations in suburban rings around the metropolitan 
area, and you have a State that simultaneously has a decline in the 
rural part of the State, then you set the stage for these larger and 
larger and larger inequalities. This comes about because we are de- 
pending still upon the property tax as a primary source of revenue 
for schools, ana therefore, if the suburban development takes place 
rapidly, and the assessed valuations climb sky-high in the subur- 
ban areas at the same time that the rural assessed valuations are 
going down, and you depend upon those assessed valuations for 
your primary source of income, then inevitably, you will have larg- 
er 2nd larger and larger and larger disparities with the passage of 
time* And some of these are truly amazing. 

In Barrington, a wealthy school district outside Chicago, the as- 
sessed valuation has doubled in 5 years, a 20 percent increase in 
assessed valuation. In other parts of Illinois, the assessed valu- 
ations have simultaneously gone down. So there is a huge discrep- 
ancy there. 

Can the States do anything about that? Yes, of course. The 
States could switch from the property tax over to the sales and in- 
come tax, and then some of these inequalities would not be as glar- 
ing as they are. Why don't they do that? Well, it is a combination 
of demography and State politics. Over the passage of time, as you 
well know, more and more citizens of the United States live in sub- 
urban areas. And as a consequence, much of the control in the 
State legislature has slowly gravitated to the suburbs. 

And it is veiy, veiy difficult— I have tried for over 30 years to 
talk to suburban senators and suburban representatives about the 
need for funds elsewhere in their States, but it is asking a lot of 
a State senator or a State representative to go to his constituency 
and say, *We have to tax here and then send the funds halfway 
across the State." It is very difficult to stand for reelection on such 
a platform as that, and understandably, they have a great deal of 
difficulty with that particular situation. 

So as a consequence, we have not made a lot of progress on doing 
something within the States on that score. Now, the State legisla- 
tures will move when they are urged to do so, to put it mildly, by 
the courts. And as you know, we nave had 12 States which nave 
found their educational systems to be repugnant to ♦ heir State con- 
stitutions. Attached to my remarks is a list of all t'*e known cases 
in the United States and their legal status. I think you might find 
that interesting as to where your State stands relative to constitu- 
tional challenges. I believe that is the most current one we have, 
and it is attached to the back of the written testimony. 

We know, too, that when plaintiff wins, when the funding system 
is declared to be unconstitutional, we know what happens. The re- 
search indicates that they do shift. Once the judgment has come 
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down that the system is unconstitutional, then the legislature will 
respond and will shift away from the property tax or to the sales 
tax, which they probably should have done before the case came 
down. 

In my remaining 5 minutes — and this is awfully tough on a pro- 
fessor who has been in the classroom for 34 years, but Fll try to 
do it within 5- — 

Senator Fell. Fm not sure you have 5 minutes. 

Mr. Hickrod. Have I got 1 minute left? 

Senator Pell. Yes. 

Mr. Hickrod. Fine. There are about five things I think the Fed- 
eral Government could do. One, as you reauthorize the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Actjyou could pay particular attention to 
the concentration of poverty. That is a factor on which you can dis- 
tribute money; it is a factor on which we have experience, both in 
the States of Illinois and Minnesota, distributing State dollars on 
the basis of concentration of poverty. That's a variable on which 
there is a huge difference. 

In Illinois, there are many school districts with less than one per- 
cent poverty concentration. There are also school districts with 60, 
90 and 100 percent poverty— every t single child in the school from 
a poverty home. In East St Louis, for example, that Jonathan 
Kozol writes to brilliantly about, 90 percent of the kids are from 
poverty homes. In the city of Chicago, every other child— 185,000 
children— are from homes below the poverty level. 

Now, that concentration of poverty is a very, very powerful pre- 
diction variable. So I would think as you reauthorize that Act, you 
might pay particular attention to that. 

Second, it is possible that the Federal Government might provide 
a reward, so to speak, for those school districts that reduce the var- 
iation in expenditures per pupil. As far back as the 92nd Congress, 
legislation was introduced, I think it was by Senators Stevenson 
and Javits, for a reward for school districts that reduced the vari- 
ation in expenditures per pupil. I think you might want to look at 
that again. I notice that Dr. Cortez, whom you will hear on the 
next panel, also thinks that this is a useful possibility. 

Third, the Federal Government might help here in terms of con- 
solidation and reorganization. Part of this problem — and it is only 
a part of it— is the fact that we still have very, very small school 
systems in many of the States. I would think that if the Federal 
Government could help in building new regional high schools, this 
might be one way of reducing part of this variation. I notice that 
in Indiana, they nave found a very useful solution to this in that 
they have allowed the local community, the small village and ham- 
let, to retain its elementary school while they provided a regional 
high school with larger opportunities for many of these small 
towns. That Indiana system seems to work, and there might be 
something there that the Federal Government could look at to do 
that. 

My 4th and 5th recommendations, 111 make very quickly. The 
4th one is simply that this is a very complicated matter, and we 
have not had a Presidential commission on school finance since the 
Nixon administration. Many good things came out of that Presi- 
dential commission, including that concentration of poverty notion; 
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that was an idea put forward by President Nixon's commission. So 
I think it might be time to tiy another Presidential commission. 

And finally, just to prove that I am from an ivory tower, I would 
suggest that it might be time to look at an educational amendment 
to the United States Constitution* And before you think that that's 
totally off-the-wall, I would remind you that we almost succeeded 
with that just a few months ago in Illinois, when I had the privi- 
lege of trying to help change the Illinois Constitution. We were at- 
tempting to write a fundamental right to an adequate education 
into the Illinois Constitution, and we got 57 percent of the vote; we 
were 3 percent short. The constitutional revision in Illinois requires 
60 percent, and we unfortunately did not get the final 3 percent. 
But 57 percent is a very good showing. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hickrod follows:] 



My name is G. Alan Karnes Wallis Hickrod, and I have the honor of being the 
Distinguished Professor of Educational Administration and Foundations at Illinois 
State University. I am also director of the Center for the Study of Educational Fi- 
nance at ISU. I am a past president of the American Education Finance Astociation. 

The subcommittee meets this afternoon to review a public policy problem that has 
been widely known for quite some time. The first study of disparities in floods and 
services provided between school districts, that I know of, was done in Massachu- 
setts not long after the Civil War. In the early 1920a many studies of differences 
between expenditure levels of school levels appeared, the earliest in Illinois being 
in 1922. It is no surprise that there are very large differences in expenditures levels 
between school districts within a state, often extending to a two-to-one ratio, that 
is, the more affluent districts spend twice as much as the less affluent districts. 
These ratios of nearly two-to-one are present even after some rather deviant high 
spending and low spending districts are eliminated from the population of districts 
in a state. While educational professionals have known about these differences for 
a long time, I think that the public in general was not aware of them until the re- 
cent best selling book, Savage Inequalities, by Jonathan Kozol made them cognisant 
of the differences. 

A new factor, an ominous factor, in this situation is the fact that in many states 
these disparities in spending levels are growing rapidly with tho passage of time. 
Our studies in Illinois indicate that for the last fifteen years there has been a con- 
stant and relentless growth in inequalities among school district* in spending levels. 
Very wide disparities have also been noted in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Missouri, and Texas. A common development can be Ascertained in 
these seven states. In these states, there is often a ring or rings of commercial, in- 
dustrial and residential development around the major central cities. This laudable 
economic development results in booms in property valuations. For example, outside 
Chicago, in Barrinston, Illinois, property valuations have doubled in a short, five- 
year span of time. Sometimes, this is caused by the location of high tech industries 
in these suburban belts and sometimes by residential property speculation, but the 
result is the same. The property valuations rise very rapidly. Elsewhere in these 
state, particular in rural areas, there are school districts whose property valuations 
are either not increasing nearly as fast, or they are in absolute decline. In the mid- 
west the plight of small towns is especially bad as they continue to lose businesses, 
banking facilities, medical facilities, and many other essential services. This un- 
equal regional and largely intrastate economic development causes many problems, 
not the least of which are in school finance. 

In the United States, we continue to rely upon the local property tax to support 
K-12 educational services. Consequently, as these property valuations become more 
unequal, the level of support for education will also become more unequal. A solu- 
tion to the problem immediately suggests itself, which is so obvious that it would 
not require a Senate hearing. Why not move the support of education away from 
the local property tax and over to a state-wide tax, either the state sales tax or the 
state income tax, or some combination of state revenues, if the state has such taxes? 
Some states have done exactly this. In fact, there is a very large range in state sup- 
port for K-12 education. For example, New Hampshire provides only roughly seven 
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percent of iU K-12 educational funds from state sources, while Alabama provide* 
nearly 70 percent of ita funds for K-12 education from state sources. Many states 
seem to be moving toward a situation in which 60 percent of the K-12 funds will 
come from state sources and 40 percent will come from local sources, excluding fed- 
eral funds. However, many other states seem unable to move at all in this regard. 
The explanation of that "gridlock*— or, as some observers have said, "greedlock"— 
lies in a combination of demography and state politics. 

Within the last couple of decades, more and more of the American population has 
moved to the suburbs of central cities. Over time sometimes very slowly— political 
power has followed the population. The result has been that, in modern state legis- 
latures, the state senators and representatives from suburban areas have assumed 
more control over events in these legislative bodies. This seems especially obvious 
in state senates. So, for the last couple of decad es , I have had to look state senators 
and state representatives from the more affluent suburbs squarely in the eye and 
Ull them that the educational equity problems in their state require them to take 
tax funds from their constituency and send those funds across the state to other con- 
stituencies which are not so prosperous. It is a very disconcerting experience. They 
look at you as if you are certainly one who has recently flown over the coo-coos nest, 
or maybe dropped in from the planet Mongo with Flash Gordon. (The last reference 
will surely date me, if my appearance does not.) They cannot stand for re-election 
to their state legislatures on any such platform; and, the fact that a few are villing 
to do so, probably is more eloquent testimony to the worth of public education in 
a democracy than any I could give here today. The fact is the suburbs, w'lile they 
have some educational problems, are largely contented with their adequately fi- 
nanced educational systems. The problems lie in the central cities and *n the more 
rural areas of the state. The suburban members of the legislature oV> not want to 
assist in what they regard as "someone elseV problems. 

Is there anyway out of "gridlock* or "greedlock," if you prefer. Yes, occasionally 
a strong Governor will propose a reform program and carry it through his legislative 
body, unfortunately, one may have to wait a long time for that to happen. In my 
Judgment, the last Governor in Illinois who could honestly be called an "education 
Governor" was Richard Ogilvie, a Republican, and that was a great many years ago. 
The state legislatures will also respond to pressure from their state supreme courts. 
In twelve states in the union, systems of funding which depend strongly on the local 
property tax have been found to be unconstitutional, and the states have responded 
by moving away from the local property tax as a means of supporting education. 
My Center at tSU tracks these constitutional cases with some support from the 
American Education Finance Association; a full listing of the status of these cases 
is attached to this testimony. 

litigation is a very shw and laborious process. It is not at all unusual for these 
constitutional cases to last for ten or fifteen years, occasionally even longer. How- 
ever, long-term mine can be made in these cases. In ten states, the right to an ade- 
quate education naa been declared to be a fiindamental right under the state's con- 
stitution. Much depends upon the interpretation of the education article in the state 
constitution. Unlike the federal constitution, every state except one has an edu- 
cation article in its constitution. Much of the recent activity in the state courts cen- 
ters on spelling out Just exactly what those education articles require the state gov- 
ernment to do relative to educational funding. It may be possible to strengthen the 
existing education article in a state's constitution by replacing the old article with 
an article which contains stronger language which establishes education as a fun- 
damental right. That was attempted in Illinois and failed only by 3% of the vote. 
Illinois requires 60% to amend ita constitution and the attempt to amend received 
67%, which, by the way, was a larger vote than that received by either President 
Clinton or senator Carol Moseley Braun in that state, but it was not enough to 
amend the constitution and make education a fundamental right. 

It la also true that states can make some p rog re s s on this problem by school dis- 
trict reorganisation and consolidation. Inecjualities between school districts are often 
much worse in states that have so-called 'dual districts,* that is, separate adminis- 
trative structures for high schools and elementary schools, as well as K-12 units. 
However, reorganisation and consolidation is vigorously opposed in many rural com- 
munities because the school may be the last vestige of organisational life left in that 
community. If rural decline has taken away the bank, the businesses, and the local 
doctor, then the church and the school may be all that is left to give cohesiveness 
to the little hamlet or villafe. It should be noted in this regard thai southern states 
have an advantage on this inequality problem in two respects. First, the unit of edu- 
cational governance in the southern states is the county, not the special district, as 
in the north. Second, on the whole, the southern states finance their K-12 education 
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more from the state level than they do the local level For these two reasons dispari- 
ties are less in the South than in the north and mid-west. 

I will conclude this testimony by suggesting five ways in which I think the federal 
government can help in this problem of inequalities in goods and services between 
school districts. First, as you move toward ^authorisation of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, I would urge you to strengthen the provisions of that act 
that distribute federal funds on the oasis of the concentration of poverty children 
in the school districts. The States of Illinois and Minnesota have Had many years' 
experience with this particular variable. In general, it does assure that the funds 
go to the school district with the most problems.. Extensive research at Illinois State 
University and elsewhere shows that, where a majority of the students come from 
poverty homes, test scores from those districts decline precipitously. The range on 
this variable is vast. In Illinois, we go from school districts that have less than one 
percent of school children from poverty homes to districts that have almost 100% 
of the school children from poverty homes. In East St Louis, about which Jonathan 
Kosol writes so vividly, nearly 90% of the children are from poverty homes* In one 
of the largest school districts in the United States, Chicago, a majority of pupils 
come from poverty homes. Clearly, some progress can be made here by making 
much of the distribution of federal ronds depend upon this variable. Since it is true 
that even some affluent suburban districts nave a least some children from poverty 
homes, the act should also provide that the needs of poor students in rich districts 
also be met. But, it must be emphasised that it is in the districts where 70%, or 
80%, or 90% of the children are from poverty-level homes where the situation is 
truly desperate. 

Second; I believe the time has come to look again at legislation introduced into 
this body over twenty years ago, in the 92nd Congress, by Senators Stevenson, If on- 
dale, and Javits, with a companion bill which I think was introduced into the House 
by Representative Carl Perkins. There may also have been a bill introduced about 
that time by Representative Obey of Wisconsin. These bills offered a federal supple- 
ment for states that would reduce the disparity in goods and services between school 
districts* A problem will emerge here, however, on whether the reward is offered 
*ex post facto 9 or "ex ante. 9 If it is offered after the fact, California will receive the 
federal reward since they have made progress in reducing disparity. However, it 
may be a very long time for Illinois to receive any reward because we have been 
going in the other direction, more meoualities, for nearly 15 years. On the other 
nana, if enough reward is provided, perhaps one might be able to turn around even 
Illinois. I do not think a penalty by the federal government would work. If one pe- 
nalises Illinois for going in the wrong direction by withdrawing federal funds, a se- 
vere penalty would oe placed upon East St. Louis; surely, that Is the last thing any- 
one would want to do. 

Third, there is one place in which a federal penalty might work. I hesitate to sug- 
gest it, but I think I must. There are many school districts in this nation with less 
than 100 pupils in the district. Many years ago, after an extensive study of high 
schools, James Bryce Con ant, then the president of my alma mater, Harvard, said 
that high schools of less than 100 students could not provide for the educational 
needs of students, particularly in the sciences. Present day research seems to agree 
with President Conant's opinion. To be sure, there are probably "necessarily exist- 
ent* small schools in mountainous areas or in the vast reaches of west Texas. Those 
could be exempted. But I see little reason to send federal funds into districts which 
are far too small to be economically efficient. Consolidation and reorganization can 
also be greatly encouraged by a federal program that would help build new, regional 
high schools. In Indiana, a very useful compromise was reached: by having the smsll 
towns retain the elementary schools and a new high school was established for sev- 
eral small towns. This reward approach is probably better than a penalty approach. 

The Congress could and should strengthen the hand of those who are attempting 
to collect accurate data on this public policy problem. It is not easy to collect data 
on over 13,000 school districts in this country. Few modern nations have this kind 
of data coUectionproblem. Later this week, I will address this problem at a meeting 
of the National Center for Educational Statistics in Washington. I would commend 
highly to this body the efforts of William Fowler of the NCES, Larry MacDonald 
of the Bureau of the Census, and Wayne Riddle of the Congressional Reference 
Service. They have done remarkably well with very, very little resources. Moreover, 
we cannot make good policy with bad data and something more will have to be done 
here. I have tried to enlist the assistance of the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement on this matter, but, so far, have not met with much success. Perhaps 
this is due to the change in administrations. 

Fourth, perhaps the time has arrived to create another Presidential Commission 
on School Finance. We had such a commission during the Nixon administration; 
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and, while the major recommendations of that commission were not accepted, many 
valuable ideas did emerge from the commission. For example, the notion of distrib- 
uting funds on the basis of the concentration of purerty had its genesis in that com- 
mission. That idea was not adopted at that time by the MeraTgovernment, but it 
was adopted by the state governments in Illinois and Minnesota. There are younger, 
perhaps more able students of school finance about in the land. We should give 
them a forum to bring forth new ideas in this area. 

Finally, if only to demonstrate that I realty am from an "ivory tower,* I would 
argue that the time may have arrived in which we should consider adding an edu- 
cation amendment to the national constitution. Remember, I am not totally in that 
tower and have just come from a battle to try to do that at the state level I know 
many of us in this room would probably not live to see such an amendment ratified 
by the necessary states. However, I think that ultimately this whole matter turn? 
on the right of a child to an adequate education. Count me among those who believe 
that this right should be enshrined in the American constitution. In a recent publi- 
cation entitled Invictus, I have argued — for probably the millionth time in my long 
career— that, without a guarantee of an adequate education for every child, this Re- 
public will not long stand. In that publication, I outlined good political, economic, 
and social reasons for believing that, "no strong public school, then no strong rep- 
resentative system of government. 9 If the disparity problem is not addressed oy ei- 
ther the state or the national governments, we wul drift slowly toward a society in 
which the affluent school districts have pod schools and the poor school districts 
have terrible schools. Eventually, that drift will take us to a beach in which govern- 
ment by a well-educated elite is possible and the poorly-educated will have little 
participation in the governing process. I was a Marine. I have landed on many 
beaches before. I do not want to hit that beach. 

Status or School Finance Constitutional Litigation 

C+m+U4 by Ukm A Phffr v4 P. Ahn Hlikrrf J uly HQS 

/. Plaintiff* won at state eupreme court level: (9) 
Wyoming— Washakis v. Hershler, 1980 
Arkansas— Dupree v. Alma School District, 1963 
Montana— Helena School District v. Montana, 1989 
Kentucky— Rose v. The Council, 1989 
Texas— Wgewood v. Kirby, 1989 

Tennessee Tennessee Small School Systems v. McWherter, 1998 
Massachusetts— McDuffie v. Weld, 1993 
Washington— Seattle v. Washington, 1978 
Connecticut— Horton v. Meekill, 1977 

//. Plaintiff* won at the stole supreme court level, but further compliance litigation 

woe also filed: (3) 
California— Serrato v. Priest, 1971, 1977; Rodriguez v. Los Angeles 
West Virginia— Pauley v. Kelly, 1979; 1988 

New Jersey— Robinson v. Cahill, 1973; Abbott v. Burke, 1985; Abbott v. Burke, 1990 

///. Plaintiff* loot at supreme court level and there have been no further complaint* 

filed or further complaint loot also: (9) 
Maine— Sawyer v. Gilmore, 1912 
Michigan— MUliken v. Green, 1973 
Georgia— McDaniels v. Thomas. 1981 
Colorado— LuJan v. State Board of Education, 1982 
Maryland— Hornbeck v. Somerset County, 1983 
North Carolina— Britt v. State Board. 1987 
South Carolina— Richland v. Campbell, 1988 
Wisconsin— Kukor v. Grover, 1989 

Oregon— Olsen v. Oregon, 1979; Coalition for Ed. Equity v. Oregon, 1991 

IV. Plaintiff* loot at supreme court level, but there have been further complaint* filed: 
(7) 

Arizona— Shofstall v. Hollins, 1973; Roosevelt Elem. School Diet. 66 v. Bishop, 1991 
Oklahoma— Fair School v. State, 1987 

Pennsylvania— Dansen v. Casey, 1979; 1987; Pennsylvania Association of Rural and 
Small Schools v. Casey, 1991 

Ohio— Board of Education v. Walter, 1979; Howard v. Walter, 1991; Thompson v. 
State of Ohio, 1991; DeRolph v. State, 1992 
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New York— Board of Education v. Nyquiat, 1982; 1987; Reform Educational Financ- 
ing Inecwities (RJ3.FJ.T.) v. Cuomo, 1991 

Idaho— Th ompaon v. kngeuciog, 1976; Frader et al. v. Idaho, 1990 

LowUiana— School Board v. Louisiana, 1987; 1988; Charlet v. Legislature of State 

of Louisiana, 1992 

V. Litigation is present, but no supreme court daemon ha* been rendered: (13) 
Illinois 1 — The Committee v. Edgar, 1990 

North Dakota 9 — Bismarck Public Schools v. North Dakota. 1989 

Indiana— Lake Central v. Indiana, 1987 (S/4/92 Case withdrawn) 

Missouri 9 — The Committee t. Missouri and Lee's Summit PJS.U. v. Missouri, 1990 

Alabama 9 — Alabama Coalition for Equity v. Hunt, 1990; Harper v. Hunt, 1991 

Alaska 1 — Matanuska-Susitna Borough v. Alaska, 1989 

Minnesota 9 — Skeen v. Minnesota, 1988 

South Dakota— Bexdichek v. South Dakota, 1991 

New Hampshire *— Claremont, New Hampshire v. Gregg, 1991 

Virginia— Alleghaney Hiahlands v. Virginia, 1991 (Case withdrawn 8/92); Scott v. 

Virginia, 1992 

Nebraska 1 — Gould v. Orr, 1990 

Rhode Island— City of Pawtucket v. Sundhin, 1992 

Kansas— (Consolidated): Unified School District 229, et al. v. Kansas, 1991; Unified 
School District 244, Coffey County, et al v. State Unified School District 217, Rolls, 
et al. v. State 

1 Circuit Court decision in favor of the defendants. 
9 Circuit Court decision in favor of the plaintiffs. 

VI. No litigation is present or case is dormant: (9) 
Delaware, Mississippi, Hawaii, Nevada, Iowa, New Mexico 
Florida— Christiensen v. Graham 

Utah, Vermont 

Category A: State* in which the State Supreme Court hoe declared that education 

is a fundamental co nstitut ional right (10) 
Arixona-Shofstall v. Hollins, 1973 
Wisconsin— Busse v. Smith, 1976 
California— Serrano v. Priest, 1977 
Connecticut— Horton v. Meskill, 1977 
Wyoming— Washakie v. Hershler, 1980 
West Virginia— Pauley v. Bailey, 1984 
Montana— Helena v. State, 1989 
Kentucky— Rose v. the Council, 1989 

Tennessee 1 — Tennessee Small School Systems v. McWherter, 1993 
Washington— Seattle v. Washington, 1978 

Category B: State* in which the State Supreme Court ha* declared that education 
is NOT a fundamental constitutional right (10) 

New Jersey— Robinson v. Cahill, 1973 
Michigan— MUliken v. Green, 1973 
Idaho — Thompson v. EngeDdng, 1976 
Oregon— Olsen v. State, 1976 
Pennsylvania— Dansen v. Casey, 1979 
Ohio— Board v. Walter, 1979 
New York— Levittown v. Nvquist, 1982 
Colorado— Lilian v. Colorado, 1982 
Georgia— McDanfcl v. Thomas, 1982 
Arkansas 1 — Dupree v. Alma, 1983 

1 States in which the funding system failed to pass the "rational basis" test of the 
equal protection clause. 

Catagory C. Lower court decision on education a* a fundamental right 

1. States in which a circuit or appellate court has declared that education IS a fun* 

damental right (4) 

Alabama— Alabama Coalition for Eauity v. Hunt, 1993; 

Missouri— Committee v. Missouri, 1993 

Minnesota— Skeen v. Minnesota, 1992 

North Dakota— Bismarck Public Schools v. North Dakota, 1993 
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2. States in which a circuit or appellate court has declared that education is NOT 

a fundamental right (2) 

Illinois— Committee v. Edgar, 1992 

New Hampshire— Claremont, New Hampshire v. Gregg, 1991 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much, indeed. 

I would add that the full statements of all the witnesses will ap- 
pear in the record as if read. 

I will turn now to Dr. Hanushek. 

Mr. Hanushek. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to testify in front of your 
committee. The current debates are likely to have a m^jor impact 
on what happens to schools in the future, and I think there are 
real opportunities there, and I think there are also perils there that 
have to be avoided. 

I want to make three basic points in my discussion today. The 
first is that there are truly serious problems in American education 
today and that the resolution of these will have profound effects on 
the well-being of society in the future. 

The second is that many of the current school financing propos- 
als focus, in my opinio", on the wrong things and could end up 
harming rather than helping the schools. 

And third, to achieve significant changes in our schools, I think 
we have to be concerned about working on incentives for higher 
performance, and many of the proposals we have talked about in 
the school finance area could actually impede improved incentives 
in the schools. 

I don't think I have to discuss at all the concerns about education 
in terms of income and productivity and other social goods like 
lessening crime or improving the functioning of democracy. But the 
real serious problems as I see them are not in those matters which 
are really matters of how much or the quantity of education that 
people get; but the real serious issues relate to quality of education, 
and there, I think there are three things that are important. 

First, by all measures that we have of the performance of 
schools, output has been constant or falling over the last 20 years 
in the schools. This comes from test scores, from performance in 
the labor market, from the reactions of businessmen, whatever. 

Second, there is no doubt that we have serious distributional 
problems in that large portions of our population that are lower- 
income, that are minority, are being left behind in quality terms 
and that we cannot allow that to persist from a society's stand- 
point. 

And third, the point that I think is often overlooked is that we 
also have a cost problem in education. Over the entire course of the 
20th century, educational expenditures per pupil in real terms, 
after we eliminate inflation, have increased at over 3 percent per 
year for the entire century. Now, it turns out that if you look at 
the last 20 years, you can make an argument that real expendi- 
tures per pupil on education have gone up more rapidly than ex- 
penditures on health, and it is health that we are all concerned 
about the expense side of. 

So let me put these two things together. In the testimony that 
I have handed out, after page 3, there is one little figure that sum- 
marizes what I think is the problem and how it relates to school 
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finance. There are two lines on this graph; one, the steep one going 
up to the right, is real expenditures per pupil that have over dou- 
bled in the last 26 years. The other line, that starts in the top left- 
hand corner and falls to the right, is scores on the SAT scores or 
performance of students. As far as I can see, that's the major prob- 
lem. 

Now let me relate this quickly to school finance and those issues. 
The school finance discussions all relate back to the Serrano v. 
Priest case in California in the late sixties, the most recent discus- 
sion. It has gone throu^i all of the courts. The general assumption 
in school finance has been, first, that the traditional school fund- 
ing, relying heavily on locally raised funds, substantially through 
the property tax, leads to large disparities in school funding for th e 
rich— read suburban"— and has left behind and left out the poor- 
read "rural and urban." 

Second, the courts and legislatures should be forced to provide 
better education for disadvantaged students and provide better stu- 
dents. Unfortunately, I thin that logic is flawed, not in its goals, 
but in its actual application of what it means to the country. 
Spending is often implicitly equated to school quality and perform- 
ance, but the difficulty is by the picture I showed you, that spend- 
ing is not directly related to performance. In fact, there has been 
an enormous amount of scientific research that suggests that there 
is no relationship between resources in schools and the perform- 
ance of the students. 

There are some studies that find positive relationships, some 
that find negative relationships. The story is that there is no con- 
sistent relationship between spending and performance. 

What happens is that the school finance reform is often taken as 
improving our schools through providing more funds, but that does 
not ensure that the quality of the schools improves. In fact, I am 
going to argue that it might stop efforts to improve quality. The 
most recent version of this is adequacy in education, which is also 
linked to some of the questions about input standards related to 
performance in schools. 

The adequacy question, at the one level that Senator Dodd men- 
tioned, or leaky schools, or unsafe and unsanitary schools, there is 
no doubt that we should eliminate that without question. But the 
vast majority of schools are not distinguished by leaky ceilings or 
unsanitary conditions, and we have to do something about those. 

In my opinion, the answer is to change incentives to get rewards 
directly related to performance in the schools, and the school fi- 
nance discussions we have had and the school finance reform does 
just the opposite: It distributes money not according to perform- 
ance, but to try to equate it independent of performance. 

Let me conclude by saying quickly what I think some roles are 
for the Federal Government in all of this. Since the San Antonio 
decision, the Rodriguez decision in 1973, the Federal Government 
has not been directly involved in this. Nevertheless it can have an 
important role. The obvious, clearest role for the Federal Govern- 
ment is something that affects the whole population, and that has 
to do with learning about how to provide effective schools and dis- 
seminating those results. 
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Now, if in fact we are going to do this through performance in- 
centives, we have very little experience to guide us on that. We 
have very few examples of well-running performance systems. So 
one aspect that the Federal Government might take on is trying to 
develop ways to encourage and foster experimentation with output 
incentives and then to evaluate and provide information on those. 

Now, part of this links naturally to the recent discussions about 
measuring performance and standards in the schools. It is clear 
that to ten what you are doing, you have to be able to measure it, 
and that the Federal Government should be heavily involved in as- 
sessing performance and outcomes in schools. This is not to say 
that the Federal Government should get out of the business of 
helping the disadvantaged and special populations. I think that's 
an important role that the Federal Government is best-suited to 
take on. 

On the other hand, I think it would be very unwise for the Fed- 
eral Government to become embroiled in the funding of local edu- 
cation. There are significant advantages to local deasionmaking, 
and without a huge commitment of resources, which seems unlikely 
in this day of Federal budgeting, the Federal Government could 
onto intervene throudi what I think are a set of clumpy incentives 
for increased regulations. I think neither of these approaches is ap- 
propriate. , . _ A . 

Let me just say why I introduce this by saving there is peril on 
the horizon. I think at the current time, we don't have much room 
for further mistakes. The American population has enormous senti- 
ment toward improving the schools, out it is also growing very 
wary of pure spending plans and plans that don't demonstrate per- 
formance. The public is looking for evidence of performance, and I 
think the next major reform of schools has to deliver, or schools 
will not get American public support for very much longer. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hanushek follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Ewe A. Hanusiiek 
1 am very pleased to have this opportunity to testify on Issues of school finance. Hie 
current debates about educational reform In general and school finance reform more 
specifically could have an enormous Impact on the future of our schools, f firmly believe 
that this is a time both of real opportunity and of significant peril. 
I have three basic messages that 1 wish to convey. 

• First, there truly are serious problems with U.S. education, and the resolution of these will 

have profound effects on the future well-being of all of society. 

• Second, many of the curtent school financing proposals focus on the wrong things and 

could end up harming rather than helping the schools. 

• third, the chances for Improving the performance of the schools are closely linked to 

changes ht the Incentive structure, and these changes are at odds with much of the 
recent financing discussion. 



Ihe Need for Reform 



The motivation for attention to schools Is found In one form or another almost dally 
In the popular press. Much of the recent discussion highlights the importance of education as 
a determinant of an Individual's productivity and Income. More educated people tend to 
work in skilled occupations and to receive higher salaries and benefits than those with less 
education. What Is more, the economic importance of education has mushroomed In the 
past decade and a half. While it is usually phrased in terms of having a college degree or 
not, It Is clear that additional years of schooling have high pay-offs at alt levels of 
schooling-high school, college, and postgraduate. Estimates place the rate ot return to 
Investment In college education at over 30 percent in the 1980s; similarly, the rate of return 
for an additional year of high school falls between 15 and 20 percent. Hius, those 
individuals who receive more education can expect increased rewards throughout their adult 
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lives. The Importance of such school related skills has been recognized for some lime. 
Indeed, more thin a quarter of a century ago, it imred education and training to a prominent 
position in the War on Poverty. 

There are also other, more general motivations for improving the schooling of 
society. Throughout the 20th century, education has been identified as serving an important 
socializing role-improving the functioning of democracy, lowering crime rates, and the like. 
In a different vein, recent economic analyses of why some nations grow while other do not 
have focused on the pivotal role of the education, or human capital, of the society. In 
simplest terms, an individual's schooling may directly affect the welt-being of others in 
society by contributing to increased economic development and growth. 

These general motivations, whkh tend to concentrate simply on the amount of 
schooling of the population, do not, however, pinpoint the nature of the existing problem. 
The problem relates directly to the quality of schooling and has three elements. First, by all 
outcome measures, the performance of schools has been Hat or declining for some two 
decades. This conclusion comes from scores on standardized tests, from college statistics 
and opinions about the trends in the quality of students enrolling, from the beliefs of 
businesses who hire new entrants into the labor force, and from Investigations of labor 
market earnings and employment. 

Second, enormous disparities in school outcomes exist by family Income and by racial 
or minority background. THese disparities perpetuate an obvious set of social ills, ills that 
will come back to haunt us in the future. Debate exists about whether or not disparities, 
which are often simply Identified as the problem of inner city schools, are worsening over 
time, but In any event the disparities are a serious and very difficult problem. 

Finally, a less obvious aspect of the current problem is the ever incr*- **^g cost of 
schooling in the United Staler. Over the entire twentieth century, real spending per 
pupil-that is, spending levtti adjusted for general Inflation-has grown at more than a 3% 
per year compound rale. In fact, over the past two decades, the rate of increase in real 
school spending rivals that for health, even though it is the pace of health care expenditure 
that has now captured everybody's attention. 
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Figure I provides a visual summary of the education crisis. School performance, as 
measured by SAT scores, plummets white real school spending incessantly marches up over 
the past quarter century. While some people quibble about whether SAT scores are the best 
measure of school performance (they are not) or about whether other factors like special 
education affect costs (they do), the main message stands up when other measures are used. 

Figure 1 

Real School Expenditure and Achievement 

1967-1991 
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School Finance Reform 

1 ne modem era of school finance reform wis launched with the landmark Serrano v. 
Priest case in California In the late 1960s. A majority of the states have now had court 
challenges to their funding, including at least eight states represented by members of this 
committee. In many ways the Strrano suit fit in with the War on Poverty. The general 
foundation of that suit and many similar ones that have followed appears simple: 

1. Traditional school funding, relyi-g heavily on local funds raised substantially by the 

property tax, leads to large disparities in the schooling available to rich (suburban) 
students and poor (urban or rural) students; and, 

2. The courts and legislatures must be forced to iddress these inequities and to provide 

disadvantaged students with better schools 

'this line of argument, while repeated frequency in many subsequent law suits and 
within state legislatures, is now understood to be flawed. The flaw is not in the laudable 
goals behind past and current school finance policy discussions. The debate recognizes 
problems with both the overall trend in school performance and the inequities that currently 
exist-and these problems become the motivation for the subsequent calls to action. 

The Haw in the traditional school finance debate is that the entire discussion centers 
on funding and school spending. Spending Is (often implicitly) equated to school quality or 
performance. The difficulty is that, despite the continual increases in the level of spending 
and declines in the variation of spending across districts that we have observed, the 
performance problems continue. It also ignores the substantial scientific evidence that shows 
little relationship between performance and resources employed In schools. 

Figure 1 Introduced the subject of the relationship between spending and student 
performance. Continual infusion of funds has not produces higher aggregate achievement. 
And, while objections about employing such aggregate data exist, the story Is confirmed by 
very detailed scientific -.Jdy of schools and classrooms. 
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There is no consistent relationship between the resources applied to schools and 
student performance. This conclusion comes from an analysis of over 25 years of study into 
the determinants of student performance. 1 The evidence is very clear that the major 
determinants of instructional expenditure-class size, education of the teachers, and 
experience of th* teachers-are not systematically related to student achievement. 

Between 1970 and 1988, real expenditure* per pupil on schools rose by almost 3.5 
percent per year. Three things led to this increase. First, instructional expenditure rose 
dramatically. This includes administration at the school building along with retirement and 
health benefits for educational personnel. Second, pupil-teacher ratios fell by a quarter. 
Third, real teacher salaries rose by 15 percent. 2 

But none of these things are systematically related to student performance, in other 
words, the spending that schools undertake when they have additional funds generUy does 
not go toward things that enhance student outcomes. 

This finding, white difficult to accept at first, is becoming more accepted as people 
begin asking the tough questions about schools. In general, discussions about programs and 
policies have tended to concentrate on a series of small, somewhat marginal, 
programs-programs whose impact on expenditure growth is very limited. On the other 
hand, a few major factors drive the overall expenditure growth, and these are the important 
things to consider. Unfortunately, the factors that are important for overall expenditure 
growth are not directly related to student outcomes. 



Disparities in school funding, the subject of traditional school finance reform, are 
simply not a good measure of differences in school quality. There are good schools that 
spend a lot and good schools that spend relatively tittle. 11»ere are bad schools that spend 
relatively little and bad schools that spend a lot. Looking at spending does not give much 
indication of the quality of any given school. And, there is little reason to expect the pattern 
of spending and Its effectiveness to Improve dramatically in the future. 



Adequacy of Funding 
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Tht newest variant of school finance discussion is •adequacy." A number of the most 
recent court cases have addressed the question of whether or not funding for districts is 
adequate, in addition to being equal across districts. This approach has gained popularity 
because of its success in some of the most recent court cases. 

Tnis approach has also filtered into other, related discussions. The most recent use 
has been to link questions of funding adequacy to performance standards for schools. Can 
one really expect a school that cannot provide basic instructional resources to meet high 
standards of student achievement? 

At some level, notions of adequacy are straightforward and need little discussion. If 
a school district cannot provide safe and sanitary conditions, if it cannot provide adequate 
textbooks, and if it cannot provide qualified teachers for basic subjects, everybody "outd 
agree that the funding is inadequate. Indeed, court cases and popular discussions of funding 
adequacy typically begin by scouring a state for school buildings that do not meet minimal 
construction and maintenance standards and using these to make the case for increased 
funding. Yet the vast majority of all schools, even schools in low spending states, meet the 
minimal standards that we can all agree upon. It is the very broad midrange of schools 
where the majority of spending goes and where there are no obvious defects that are 
important. 

The adequacy approach in my opinion founders on the same issues as the more 
traditional disparity discussions. Within the current organization of schools, spending is not 
closely related to performance. Therefore, it is impossible to define what •adequate- 
resources might mean. Advocates of an adequacy standard frequently begin with a laundry 
list of school resources and set about pricing them by some rough notion of market prices. 
Hie problem Is simply that we do not currently know how much a top teacher costs as 
compared to, say, an average teacher. Therefore, we cannot reliably develop prices for 
quality teachers even If we knew the basic organisation that would be effective. 
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In simples- .rms. the real crisis in education revolves around producing bette: student 
performance. We have ample evidence thit this Involves much more than just adding more 
resources to schools. We have tried that, and it has not worked. Indeed, we have tried that 
with a vengeance in urban schools which in many states are near me top of the distribution 
of spending, and few believe that it has worked there. 5 

The Problems with School Finance Reform 

Research into school performance has demonstrated clearly that there are enormous 
differences among teachers and schools. Some teachers elicit significantly greater 
performance gains from their students than do others, and some schools as a whole appear to 
outperform others. It is just that the good teachers are not systematically the ones with the 
most education, with the most experience, or with the highest pay. Neither are they the ones 
teaching the smallest classes. Good teachers are found in unusual places, as Jon* -"an Kozol 
has documented in his research into disparities. 

The policy question is how to expand on the number of good teachers and good 
schools while cutting down on the number of poor teachers and poor schools. We in the 
United States have pursued two interrelated approaches in the past. We have provided more 
funds for local school districts in the hope that they will spend them productively, and we 
have tried to define centrally (generally from the state capital) what is good educational 
practice. Unfortunately, there is little evidence that this has moved us toward better school 
performance, even though there is substantia! evidence that it has made education much more 
costly. 

Much of the current move toward school reform is simply an extension of the 
experiment that we have been running nationally for a long period of time. The idea is that 
we can improve the education in low spending districts by providing them with more funds. 
Along with this is the general notion that school finance reform will lift the entire level of 
spending. Indeed this latter notion is quite explicit in adequacy discussions and in some 
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versions of (he more recent discussions of opportunlly-lo-learn standards. 

One explanation for the apparent Ineffectiveness of policies based simply on increased 
resources is the tack of incentives to Improve student performance. The current structure of 
schools does not directly reward teachers or schoots that perform well anymore that It 
punishes those that do not. And, while many teachers and schools are self-motivated to do a 
food job and In fact do do a good job, the system )s not geared toward promoting that more 
generally. Coupled with the lack of incentives to perform well are a series of Incentives that 
point in other direction: Issues of job security, of lightened workload, and of social norms 
create incentives for school personnel which may conflict with goals of improved student 
performance. 

Without more direct performance incentives than currently exist, it is difficult to 
Imagine that schools will Improve very much. We simply do not now know how to specify 
exactty what a teacher should do or how we can provide appropriate leadership in the 
schoots. Such lack of knowledge rules out central direction In how to spend money. On the 
other hand, If we directly reward those who are doing what we want., the chances for 
improvement Increase significantly. 

We do not have much experience with developing performance incentives. There are 
many alternatives that have been suggested, including merit pay for teachers, merit schools, 
magnet schools, school choice, and educational vouchers. There is little available evidence 
on how to design such programs or what their uttimate effects might be, although there are 
strongly held Ideotogical positions on each of these possible policies. 

We can, however, tie the discussion back to possible school finance reform. Efforts 

tu imH and to equalise spending aerets districts (er even across states) do not relate to the 
performance of the schools. Since additional funding to any given district may or may net 
be used effectively (at least If we can go by prjt behavior), an altered funding schema will 
probably Just Increase the amount of Inefficiency la we system. It is unlikely to lead to 
Improved performance either tn the aggregate or for specific students, say the cUsadvantaied, 
la It fairer? Some argue that r tow spending dlittiets should have the same chance to 
waste money ai high spending districts. • This does not appear to me to be a principle that 
we should subscribe to when the problem of school performance is serious and when 
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presiures continue to mount for the efficient vie of public monies* Moreover, alt of the 
cxiiting evidence suggests that thli it limply an Ineffective end unproductive way to improve 
(he economic status of the disadvantaged. 

A Federal Role . 

School finance discussions have been conducted chiefly at the itate level. Thli 
foiiowi from the historical primacy of nates and locailUet In schooling decisions, and, as t 
leg si matter, from the 1973 Supreme Court decision in San Antonio Independent School 
District % Kodrtpuz. Nonetheless, the Federal government can be an Important actor in 
school flnance and In overall educational reform. 

A logical role for the Federal government would be concentration on matters that 
affect alt of the population. At me top would come iff restive evaluation and dlaiendnation 
of Information about performance and what seems to work. This has several parts. As 
argued above, the real hope for Inmrovemem appears to Ue with changes w incentives and 
the dev el opment of orgaruandons which establish appropriate lacendvet. A useful role for 
the Federal gcvcrmn»«t wo«ld to Ip eona ll * experiments and mechanisms mat win promo* 
new structures. The lncentlvee mo* to related to student pcrfoonanoe, implying that 
anotesijnrtotfroUbtte 

performance. This activity would be euile coeitilem with much of the current effort to 
develop standards and goals for schools. 

The Federal government has quite appropriately assumed a role m supporting the 
education of disadvantaged groups. While some aspects of this might be improved, the 
overall thrust Is clearly sensible. Distributional Issues and attention to disadvantaged 
populations are best dealt with at the Federal level. 

On the other hand, it appears very unwise for the Federal government to become 
embroiled In the funding or local education. Significant advantages result from having local 
decision making and from trying to get local schools weigh alternative approaches and 
programs for the Improvement of educations! pcxfonmr.ee Without a huge commitment of 
Federal resources, which seems very unlikely given the current fiscal picture, the Federal 
government could only Intervene through clumsy Incentives or Increased regulations. Neither 
of these approaches seam appropriate. 



Conclusions 
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The position 1 have outlined is simple. 1 believe that it is extremely important to 
improve the quality of the Nation's schools. 1 also believe that inequities in the provision of 
education are a real embarrassment to us. This is, I believe, the position of a majority of the 
American people. The only issue is how to deal with the problems. 

Extensive scientific evidence indicates quite clearly that there is little if any 
relationship between the resources devoted to schools and their performance-at least as 
schools are currently organized. This fact raises serious question about the efficacy of 
traditional school finance proposals for Improving public education. Moreover, it 
underscores the impossibility of developing adequacy standards that cover anything but the 
most obvious deficiencies of schools. 

More recently, school finance reformers typically indicate that of course they are not 
talking about the current structure of schools. Finance changes must be linked to 
organizational changes or must require concomitant Introduction of programs 'known to 
work.* The problem remains, nonetheless, that most school finance reform still is based 
largely on an input, or resource-based, model of educational policy: the key element is 
providing sufficient resources. This approach generally sets up entirely the wrong 
incentives. 

The peril 1 see at the current time is that we cannot afford to make further mistakes. 
There is enormous public sentiment for improvement of the schools, but the public is also 
growing wary of pure spending plans. The public is looking for evidence of performance. 
If even more is spent on schools and performance does not follow rather quickly, a powerful 
backlash could occur. 
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•A compilation of the results of 117 separate estimates of the effects of specific school 
resources on achievement Is found In Eric A. Ilanushek. "The Impact of Differential Expenditures on 
Achievement/ Educational Researcher, !t(May I9S9), pp. 4$-$ I. Subsequent studies have not 
altered the conclusions In that article. 

*Ihe rise In teacher salaries over the entire period actually incorporates a decline during the 
1970s and rapid growth in the 1980s. The increases in real salaries have, however, almost exactly 
matched salary growth for college educated workers in other occupations. Therefore, relative salaries 
have remained essentially constant, the analyses of educational performance discussed earlier 
Indicate that variations In salaries across teachers are not closely related to teschlng performance. It 
may he, however, that changing the salaries of teachers relative to other professions would yield 
different effects. We simply do not have evidence one way or the other. 

'Indeed one of the problems In many of the traditional school finance court cases has been the 
fact that many large Jnner cities are relatively rich In terms of property tax base and many of these 
spend above average amounts on schools, even though they have large poverty populations. Thus, 
the traditional argument that the existing flnsncing system favors wealthy students requires further 
arguments. 
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Senator Pell, Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Hanushek. 

We now come to Dr. Ronald Ferguson, associate professor at the 
John F. Kennedy School of Government in Massachusetts. 

Mr. Ferguson. Let me begin as the others have by saying how 
honored I am to be invited toTbe here todav. 

I would also like to begin by saying that I agree with most of 
Professor Hanushek's policy inclinations. I agree that there are sig- 
nificant advantages to local decisionmaking, as he just said. I agree 
that we need incentives for higher performance. 

On the other hand, I have a few differences in perspective on 
what we should make of what he refers to as the tremendous 
amount of scientific evidence that shows no consistent relationship 
between spending and student performance. 

I don't have my mind made up about what I think the appro- 
priate Federal role should be in school finance, so most of my testi- 
mony here is just to make the pfoint that the way I read the lit- 
erature, and the way I read my own work in this area is that in- 
structional expenditure matters and that on average, when schools 
have more money to spend for instruction, they spend it in ways 
that improve instructional outcome. 

Let me direct your attention to a sheet of paper that I think was 
handed out with my testimony, which is actually a short article 
that I wrote a year ago since I was contacted late, and I didn t have 
time to write any testimony that was new in this case. In any case, 
at the top of the page it says, "The point here is to show that esti- 
mated relationships of expenditures to students' test scores are 
much larger and much more statistically significant if one uses in- 
structional expenditures instead of total expenditures to predict 
students' test scores." a „ ^ . . 

I am not arguing causation here. All I am arguing is that there 
is some relationship and association— when one changes, the other 
typically changes in the same direction— between instructional ex- 
penditures and student performance. This is basically a straight 
correlation that I am showing you right here. We can get into much 
more technical language, but I know we don't have time, and that s 
why I just showed you something very simple. 

At the middle or the page, you will see four lines for different 
competency tests-3rd grade, 9th grade, 4th grade and 8th grade, 
basic competency test, Stanford Achievement Test. All of this data 
is from Alabama. 

The top panel is numbers for total expenditures, the bottom 
panel is numbers for instructional expenditures. At the bottom, 
right-hand corner of the page, you will see a number of places 
where it says, "0.0000." 
Senator DODD. Excuse me. What are you looking at? 
Mr. Ferguson. This page. 
Senator Pell. I don't think we have it. 
Mr. Ferguson. Sorry; HI pass it up to you. 
To make 

those 




a one ... „ . - _ 

there were no correlation between instructional expenditures and 
student test scores. Again, statistically, there is less than a one in 
1,000 chance that you would see the estimates here if there were 
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no correlation between instructional expenditures and student test 
scores. 

I am not answering the question, Why is there a correlation? 
That could be a long conversation* But there is a very strong cor- 
relation* 

Most of the literature that attempts to address these kinds of is- 
sues is from old data that are typically inappropriate, and the stud- 
ies are often not well-done* Just let me say a few things to make 
that point. 

We are currently going back through all of this literature, look- 
ing at the exact specifications of the equations people have used to 
estimate them in order to try to figure out why people have gotten 
the results that they have gotten* But in any case, most studies 
don't distinguish total expenditure from instructional expenditure 
and will use total expenditure and get weaker results than if they 
had looked at instructional expenditure again. 

Again, there is not much consistent evidence on whether class 
size matters: but both surveys with teachers and my own recent 
work show that class size tends to matter after you get above the 
low twenties* We looked through all the literature, and there is not 
one study other than the ones that I have done myself that would 
allow you to measure that there is no effect of class size below the 
low twenties, and that effect starts to get stronger after the low 
twenties* It is basically people trying to fit straight lines through 
curved relationships, and not finding anything that is really 
smooth and consistent 

Teachers' salaries* In theory, teachers' salaries don't matter abso- 
lutely* They matter relative to teachers' alternative opportunities* 
So in order to specify studies correctly, you would have to measure 
the salaries in surrounding school districts and the salaries in com- 
peting professions in order to control for teachers' alternative op- 
portunities* Very seldom is that done in this literature* 

Again, on teacher experience, teacher experience effects are 
strong in the earlv years of experience, when teachers are learning 
on the iob at a fast rate* After some period of between 5 and 9 
years, that effect levels off, and additional years of teaching experi- 
ence don't predict much additional teaching proficiency. Again, 
studies that don't accommodate the curve, so to speak, in that rela- 
tionship are much less likely to find it there very powerfully. 

In each of these things — instructional expenditure, class size, 
teacher salaries, teacher experience — I tend to find some effect 
Master's degree is the one place where the literature doesn't find 
much and I don't find much effect of teachers' master's degrees. 
What happens there is that typically, the longer teachers are in the 
profession, the more likely they are to get a master's degree in 
order to get the pay stub. 

Finally, in the work that I have done, the most powerful predic- 
tor of students' performance among school characteristics is teach- 
ers' own test scores. And the effects are very similar in Alabama 
and in Texas in the studies that I have personally done. It is also 
pretty consistent in the literature generally that we find positive 
relationships between teachers' own test scores, their own pro- 
ficiencies and their students' test scores. 
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To wind up, the point that I would make again it that concerning 
money, instructional expenditure does appear to matter* There is 
some dispute in the literature about ho* much it matters* But 
even beyond instructional expenditure, if i had to focus my atten- 
tion anywhere, it would be on the quality of teaching* That's where 
the rubber meets the road, in the classroom. The quality of teach- 
ing is a function both or teachers 9 basic academic preparation, 
much of what we pick up by test scores; it is also a function of 
what teachers know about how to teach* I think there are impor- 
tant reforms in teacher training that need to come about. I think 
there is much opportunity for in-service training for teachers, to 
take teachers who are already in the classroom and enhance their 
skills* I think there is a great deal of opportunity to develop new 
instructional materials that are modernized and take advantage of 
new technology* 

So generally, the bottom line is the quality of teaching, and in- 
structional spending matters* 
[Information follows:] 
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Competitive Salaries, Teacher 
Quality, and Student Performance 



Newly assembled data for the state of Texas show that 
higher salaries attract better teachers and that better 
teachers produce students who score better on standard- 
ized reading and math exams. For example, a measure of 
teachers' literacy skills explains roughly 25 percent of 
the variation among Texas school districts in students' 
average reading and math scores on statewide standard- 
ized exams. Using national data, a companion study 
shows that youth who score better on reading and math 
exams have higher earnings as young adults. Taken 
together, these findings suggest that, when targeted and 
managed wisely, increased public spending for instruc- 
tion can improve student performance and, ultimately, 
the productivity of the nation's labor force. 

While not intuitively surprising, these results are 
somewhat at odds with research findings from similar 
studies conducted during the past 30 years. Led by the 
famous Coleman study of the 1960s, the accumulated 
evidence has failed to show convincingly that school 
spending has any influence on student performance. 
These new results, however, suggest ways that increas- 
ing spending can improve both the quality and the equity 
of public education. 

Differences between the findings reported here and 
those in other studies are due to several unique features 
of the data. In March of 1986, Texas required all teachers 
to take the Texas Examination of Current Administra- 
tors and Teachers (TECAT) for recertification. TECAT 
measures basic literacy skills. (Arkansas is the only 
other state that has tested all of its teachers with a single 
exam.) This is the first study to include a good measure 
of literacy skills (test scores) for an entire statewide 
cohort of teachers. Also, the data set for this study 
includes a rich array of socioeconomic background mea- 
sures. It is an unusually large data set even when com- 
pared with the Coleman data, which covered 569,000 
students. Statistical procedures in the present study 
include fewer actual entries because they group students 
into about 900 districts. Nevertheless, these 900 dis- 
tricts serve more than 2.4 million students, with more 
than 1.2 million in grades 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, and 1 1, which this 
study examines. Hence, the information in these data is 
extensive. 

Texas requires all students in odd-numbered grades 
to take the Texas Educational Assessment of Minimum 
Skills (TEAMS). Results of the current study show that 
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school inputs affect students' scores on both reading and 
math components of the TEAMS. Better literacy skills 
(i.e., higher TECAT scores) among teachers, fewer large 
classes, and more teachers with five or more years of 
experience (nine or more for high school) all predict 
better TEAMS scores, controlling for a number of family 
and community background factors. Background factors 
include family structure (i.e., female-headed households], 
poverty, parental education, English as a second lan- 
guage, race, and other variables that distinguish cities 
and suburbs from rural places and small towns. 

Teachers' test scores are by far the most powerful of 
the school quality measures. They are roughly equal in 
importance to parental education. A particularly inter- 
esting finding is that TECAT passing rates for high 
school teachers help to explain TEAMS scores for high 
school students only. But passing rates for elementary 
school teachers are important predictors for elementary 
and high school students' scores on the exams. This 
underscores the lasting importance of high quality teach- 
ing in the primary grades. 

A second set of causal relationships concerns teacher 
supply. Three types of factors are most important in 
determining teachers' choices of school districts: the 
education level of adults in the community, the racial 
makeup of the community, and teacher salaries relative 
to those in surrounding districts and other occupations. 
Since more and better teachers can help to improve 
students' test scores and higher salaries attract more and 
better teachers, money matters for raising test scores. 
Other than the money spent directly for teachers and for 
basic instructional equipment, however, school spend- 
ing typically pays for overhead functions that may be 
necessary but do not directly influence students' scores. 

The results of this analysis have three strong impli- 
cations for school finance reform. First, simply equaliz- 
ing spending or salaries among districts is not enough to 
produce equal access to educational quality. For any 
given salary scale, some districts are less attractive to 
teachers because of the socioeconomic backgrounds of 
their students. If they are to stand a fair chance in the 
competition for the strongest teachers, less attractive 
districts must pay higher salaries than do more attractive 
districts. Hence, under most circumstances, equal ac- 
cess to quality education would require a politically 
unlikely solution: salary differentials mandated in state 
law to favor the least attractive school districts. 
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Moreover, both existing and potential teachers com- 
pare the status, financial compensation, and other satis* 
factions of teaching to the rewards available from career 
opportunities outside of the teaching profession. Thus, 
in recruiting and retaining teachers, districts compete 
with both other districts and other professions. Those 
that pay less than surrounding districts and less than 
what teachers could earn locally outside of teaching 
must have offsetting advantages, such as prestigious 
reputations or students from highly educated families, 
to equalize their attractiveness. Otherwise, they are left 
to hire the teachers that other districts and other profes- 
sions reject. 

This study recognizes that upgrading the quality of 
teaching overall will require more than salary differen- 
tials that rearrange how teachers distribute themselves 
across competing school districts. In addition, the study 
acknowledges that across-the-board salary increases will 
produce higher teacher incomes but, at least in the short 
run, are not likely to bring much improvement in teacher 
performance if the same teachers continue teaching in 
the same ways. To insure that salary enhancements 
foster improvements in teaching, salary increases need 
to be supplemented by efforts to assist existing teachers 
in upgrading their skills; measures to persuade talented 
and experienced teachers to stay in the profession; and 
campaigns to attract academically stronger candidates of 
all races into primary and secondary school teaching. 
Each of these will cost additional money. 

The second implication of the analysis is that very 
large classes cause student test scores to be lower in the 
primary grades. Conversely, because a threshold exists, 
many classes may be unnecessarily small. The threshold 
for districts in Texas appears to be at a districtwide ratio 
of 1 8 students per teacher. When all teachers (e.g., special 
education, music, art, gym) in a school are included, this 
translates to an average class size in the low twenties. 
Adding teachers to achieve a ratio lower than this gener- 
ally will not raise test scores. Adding teachers in order to 
push the ratio down to the threshold, however, should. 
For fifth grade, lowering the ratio from 21 to 18 is 
comparable to raising the percentage of adults with 
college educations in the district by more than 20, say 
from 30 to 50. 

Third, forcing all districts to comply with any 
uniform set of spending rules or spending levels would be 
very risky and difficult to administer effectively. Much 
of the variety that exists is warranted. Schools have 
different demands on their resources (e.g., necessary 
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maintenance and transportation expenditures vary 
greatly)? conditions such as very small classes or appar- 
ently excessive spending for administration may in some 
districts, under certain special circumstances, be neces- 
sary and efficient; and the number and quality of teach- 
ers that a district can attract depend not only on the 
salary it pays but also on the salaries that surrounding 
districts and other professions pay . Therefore, judges and 
state policymakers should proceed with great caution # 
when regulating the spending patterns and expenditure 
levels of school districts that operate in different local 
economic environments and face different contingen- ^ 
cies. 

In conclusion, this study provides new evidence 
that skilled teaching is the most critical of all schooling 
inputs. In addition, as is true in most other professions, 
the study finds that higher salaries attract stronger can- 
didates. Thirty years ago, teachers' salaries were not 
particularly high, but teaching attracted superior talent 
because teaching was an occupational ghetto for tal- 
ented women and minorities. Since the mid-1960s, fall- 
ing social and legal barriers to higher paying and more 
prestigious occupations have permitted the old pattern 
to change. 

Today, it is no secret that teaching in public pri- 
mary and secondary schools is among the least attractive 
of career options for this nation's most talented youth. 
Just as in the past, however, the quality of the nation's 

future depends on the caliber of its teachers. Wisely 
spent to upgrade the quality of teaching, more money for 
public schools can make an important difference. 

— Ronald F. Ferguson 

The research described here is funded by the Meadows Foun- 
dation of Dallas, Texas, and by the Rockefeller Foundation. 
This article contains excerpts from a longer paper by the 4 
author published in the Harvard Journal on Legislation, Sum- 
mer 1991, on "Paying for Public Education: New Evidence on 
How and Why Money Matters" A related paper, "Racial 
Patterns in How School and Teacher Quality Affect Achieve- • 
mcnt and Earnings," appears in Challenge: A journal of Re- 
search on Black Men. May 1991, published by Morehouse 
College. Other papers from the project will be forthcoming. 
Ronald F. Ferguson is associate professor of public policy at the 
Kennedy School 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

We now come to Dr. Landa Trentham, a professor at Auburn 
University, Auburn, AL. 

Ms. Trentham. I too am very glad to be here and to have the 
chance to speak with you. 

I find myself in agreement with the gentlemen who have already 
spoken, in many instances. But I think that money does definitely 
make a difference in terms of resources. 

Last year, as part of the Harper v. Hunt case in Alabama, James 
McLean of the University of Alabama, Steven Ross of Memphis 
State University and myself looked at disparities in schools in Ala- 
bama. In terms of instructional resources, I think we know that 
certain things are necessary for teaching and learning, including 
up-to-date textbooks and reasonable laboratory equipment. 

Fd like to show you the differences that we found in the State 
of Alabama in terms of some of the schools in the less wealthy dis- 
tricts and some of the schools in more wealthy districts. Senator 
Dodd has already very eloquently addressed that issue, but Fd like 
you to see what happens in terms of money and disparities. 

[SLIDES.] 

Ms. Trentham. The first of these slides is a typical 8th grade 
science classroom in Pine Hills, which is Wilcox County. If you look 
closely to the left, you'll see one of the water spouts, but it is not 
hooked up to anything. 

This slide is in Alberta. It is a typical classroom. Alberta is one 
of our poorer districts. 

This slide shows the difference in Edgewood, which is an elemen- 
tary school in Homewood, AL, up near Birmingham. 

If you want to talk about special classrooms, this slide shows an 
EMR portable at Fort Deposit in Lounds County. 

This shows another special classroom, the "Write to Read" room 
at Edgewood School again. 

Resources. This shows the newest encyclopedia that we could 
find in Alberta School— notice 1975 is the date on it. 

This slide shows resources in Edgewood. 

This shows again a classroom, not a special classroom, but a 
classroom. 

If you want to look at special education facilities, this is at Fort 
Deposit Elementary School. It is a portable that is used for gym 
classes when the weather is too bad for the children to be outside. 
We pulled the rug back to show the holes in the floor, and unfortu- 
nately, the children only have half of the trailer to practice in or 
to do any of their activities, because the other half is filled with 
broken chairs. 

This is the gym at Edgewood, another elementary school in the 
State. 

If you are interested in performing arts facilities, this is at Pine 
Hills. When I went there to look at Pine Hills, I couldn't really be- 
lieve what this was. That is a coal pile out in front that is stacked 
up against the building, and you know, when the rain eoes through 
a coal pile, the kinds of things that happen, and tne dirt goes 
across tne sidewalk. I thought it was a derelict trailer because it 
had only one window that was not patched in one way or another. 
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But if you look closely, you can see the brass; the children are in 
there in band. 

This is a performing arts facility at Edgewood. 

This is a playground at Alberta School in Wilcox County. The 
children call it their "imaginary playground* because even though 
the frames are there, there are no swings or seesaws. One little girl 
came up to the data collector who was there and tugged on h<*r 
skirt and asked— because we had told them why we were there— 
"Are you the lady who is going to get us a swinfi^T 

This is the playground at Edgewood. They nave facilities there 
that make a difference. 

This is the exterior at Pine Hills. It is not a prison. This is look* 
ing at the cafeteria and the media arts center from the main build- 
ing. The playground is what you see in front of you. 

This is also the exterior at Pine Hills. These are the kindergarten 
classrooms, and those are the rails that the children have to use 
as they go into the room— speaking of safety. 

This is another exterior, out this one is over at Alberta instead 
of Pine Hills. That is the restroom. Notice the covered walkways 
and the general quality of the facilities. 

This is the outside of Edgewood Elementary Schools. 

Now let's look at the high schools. This shows the stage at Bibb 
County. 

This shows the stage at Mountain Brook, which is a high school 
near Birmingham. 

This shows the Bibb County gymnasium. 

This is the shower room in the Bibb County gymnasium 

This is Mountain Brook's gymnasium, their separate gymnastics 
facility* 

This is the outdoor sports facility at Bibb County. 
This is Mountain Brook's track, and baseball complex, and sepa- 
rate soccer field. 

We could either leave you at Bibb County High School, but I m 
sure most of you would prefer to be at Mountain Brook. 

The children in the State of Alabama have a lot of differences to 
cope with. Even in Mountain Brook, the general expenditure per 
student per year is slightly under $5,000. In some of the other sys- 
tems that you see. it is slightly more than $2,000. The students in 
the poor schools of Alabama and other States do not have the basic 
resources that are needed for an adequate education. These chil- 
dren learn a lesson, though. Some of them do very well in spite of 
their situation. There are outstanding individuals everywhere, but 
our children expect us to help them succeed. 

They do learn a lesson, and that is that the people who have the 
power to make a difference don't always care. They don't always 
try to make that difference. Alabama's Constitution guarantees an 
adequate education to every child in the State. You see what we 
have in our State. 

I'd like to hope that we will say something to the children across 
the country and that you gentlemen will be able to say something 
to the children across the country that will make a difference in 
their lives and the futures of all of us. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Trentham follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Landa Trent ham 



In the state of AJibima, (here tie 129 local school systems~67 county and 67 city— 
with an avenge of about 5,500 students per system for a total of about 714,000 !n K Uirough 
12. Schools for these students are financed through a mix of state, local, and federal funds 
with local funds raised mainly through property, sales, and otiwr taxes. Federal funds go so 
the State Department of Education and are distributed according to federal mandates. State 
funds go through the Minimum Program Fund which Is supposed to allocate state fr^ds in 
inverse proportion to local revenues to equalize funding of state-determined minimum 
educational programs for students across the state regardless of the local "ability to pay.* 
The process, however, is so out-of-date and so often circumvented that it no longer serves 
the purpose for wt 'ch it was designed. In fact, current use of state funds has become part of 
the equity problem not part of the solution. 1 

In terms of state and local revenues for one recent year, schools in Mountain Brook 
(AX) received $4,820/student per year, the hijhest rate in Alabama. At the other extreme in 
Roanoke City, state and local revenues provided $2 ,371 /student per year. These differences 
accounted for a disparity of $61,225/year for a class of 25. These discrepancies do not 
appear ui just the wealthiest and poorest systems in Atnbima but are widespread and 
systematic. Federal funds which are generally •earmarked" do not close this gap In bask 
educational programs. Dlsr jities have been present for at least 20 years so there is 
probably a cumulative effect. The funding gap is not closing but, in the last six years, has 
gotten more pronounced. 



Last year, In Alabama's Harper v Hunt case, the courts found that the funding system 
for schools in the state denied children In certain locations an equal opportunity to education. 
James McLean of the University of Alabama, Steven Ross of Memphis State University, and 
1 conducted a study of school disparities in connection with Harper v Hunt. Our purpose 
was to determine If inequities in funding did result in resource differences that could lead to 
denying students in certain districts the opportunity to gain an adequate education. 

information here and in selected other portions of this statement ts taken from the Harper v 
Hunt decision written by Judge Eugene \Y. Reese (March 31, 1993), Montgomery, AL. 
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We selected 16 district! for study based on their 1989 local expenditures per pupil 
average dally attendance. The right highest and eight lowest expenditure systems were 
selected. We actually only collected data In 17 systems since one of the wealthy systems 
declined participation. In each system, we collected data in one elementary school, one 
middle school and one high school for a total of 45 schools. Our teams recorded their 
observations of the facilities and resources, talked with the school administrator, and 
collected pertinent information from teachers at each location. 

Wealthy districts included in the study were Hoover, Mountain Brook, Homewood, 

Opclika, Vestavia Hills, Dothan, and Huntsville. Muscle Shoals was invited but chose not 

participate. The poor, or low wealth, districts included were Butler County, Hale County, 

Bibb County, DeKalb County, Perry County, Dallas County, Wilcox County, and Lowndes 

» 

County. 

In terms of the study, an adequate education was defined as diat required by the 

minimum-programs for K - 12 defined of the Alabama State Department of Education (SDE). 

It was easiest to see inadequacy in the high schools focause the Alabama SDE mandates two 

types of high school diplomas: standard and advanced. Data gathered from our study and/or 

cited by Judge Eugene W. Reese in the Harper v Hunt decision Indicate: 

Forty-nine percent of high school students in wealthy systems arc enrolled in 
advanced diploma programs; in low wealth systems only 29% of the high school 
students art In such programs. 

Some high schools in low wealth systems (i.e. Lawrence County, Monroe County) 
cannot even offer their students the advanced diploma programs which in turn limits 
their opportunities for college enrollment (i.e., must hsve an advanced diploma to 
enter the University of Alabama as of 1993). 

In my own county (Lee), not a single student graduated with an advanced diploma in 
1991. In addition, not a single Lee County school is accredited by the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools. 

In some low wealth systems (i.e. Choctaw, Lowndes, and Wilcox counties) most of 
the schools are not even state accredited. 

In some low wealth schools there is no enrichment program of any kind. In fact in 
some schools (i.e. Monroe County High) there is no math above algebra I and no 
science beyond general science, Many offer no foreign language, music, art, or 
drama. 
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Some low wealth schools tack adequate textbooks and other support materials. For 
Instance, in tome schools students must share textbooks and are not allowed to take 
books home to study. In at least one school library, the newest encyclopedia was 
1975. 

Even in some new school buildings, chemistry labs have virtually no chemicals or 
other equipment with which students can work (i.e. Witcox and Macon counties). 

One science teacher had to show students a picture of a microscope because she had 
none for them to use. 

Some schools have totally Inadequate computer facilities, for instance, there Is one 
computer for 500 students at Camden Middle School in Wilcox County. 

It is estimated that about 40% of high school graduating seniors in Alabama need 
tome remediation before they can begin college work. 

A good portion of the disparities and inadequacies listed are tied directly to school 
funding. When the resources for learning are not available, students do not have a 
seasonable opportunity to team. Slides taken during our observations in the schools provide 
graphic evidence of the conditions in Alabama schools. Rsther than just tell you what we 
found, 1 would tike to show you what our poor and our wealthy systems look like. 

Hot only are there disparities, it Is impossible to believe that children who go to 
school in some of these facilities can get an up-to-date, adequate education. Children in 
these poorly equipped, poorly maintained schools do learn a significant lesson-that people 
who have the power to make things different, to make things better for them do not choose 
to do so. Rightly or wrongly, what these children learn to believe is that we do not care 
about them. What this does to their spirits, I hate to think. What It says about us as a 
nation and about our future, I do not tike. * 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much indeed. 

I'd like to pursue the slides you showed us. If you had additional 
money available for education — and the Federal Government is 
only contributing about 6 percent of the total amount, 5 percent to 
general education — if you nad some money to spend, wouldn't you 
still rather it be spent on the quality of teaching instruction than 
on the buildings, or the bricks and mortar? 

Ms. Trentham. I agree with Dr. Ferguson that the quality of 
teaching is obviously the most important thing— but the quality of 
teaching is also based on the fact that those teachers have some 
resources to use. In our State, the average teacher spends between 
$500 and $700 a year of his or her own money to buy supplies for 
the classroom. 

Senator Pell. Could you repeat that, please? The average teach- 
er in Alabama pays what? 

Ms. Trentham. Spends between $500 and $700 of his or her own 
money to buy supplies for his or her classroom. That's in the study 
we did, but that is not necessarily every teacher. 

Senator Dodd. That's the point I was trying to make earlier, that 
my sister is not an isolated case. She tens me that goes on every 
day. 

Senator Pell. I must say that's a shocking figure. 

Ms. Trentham. So when you are looking at 1975 encyclopedias 
and one computer for 500 children and situations of that nature, 
yes, good teachers make a difference, but good teachers can't do ev- 
erything with nothing. 

Senator Pell. I will turn to Dr. Ferguson whose statistics were 
interesting and ask you where you would put your emphasis if you 
had your choice. 

Mr. Ferguson. I suppose I would want to see some minimum 
standard in the physical facilities, no holes in the roof, for example. 
But again, my emphasis would be on the quality of teaching. 

I am currently studying an initiative in Oklahoma that is trying 
to use some of Marva Collins 9 teaching techniques in the elemen- 
tary schools there. Marva Collins is a name that you may know; 
she is a very successful black teacher in an inner city private 
school in Chicago who left the school system and takes children 
from the same neighborhoods but appears to achieve a great deal 
more. 

What is happening there is they are taking teachers out of the 
classrooms and teaching them things that they never learned in 
education school. The teachers say they were never actually taught 
how to teach in education school. So here, we are giving teachers 
sayings that they can use to praise students; helping teachers to 
know now important it is to get children to speak in complete sen- 
tences; starting the day with a creed that has sayings in it that can 
be referred back to during the day to remind students about their 
behavior and so on: heavy emphasis on phonics and chants and 
techniques that children can learn to use phonics appropriately. 
And I could go long for quite a bit longer. 

I iust left a 2-week training session for teachers in Oklahoma to 
teach them these new techniques. That training session does not 
have any money from the State department of education. 

Senator Pell. What would be an example of a creed? 
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Mr. Ferguson. The creed is essentially a long poem that has in 
it language that emphasizes that the present is preparation for the 
future; that we are all special people: that smart people don't waste 
their time. So that, for example, when a student is misbehaving 
during die day, a teacher can say, "Johnny, please stand and ex- 
plain to the class why, if you are too smart to waste your time — 
as you did say this morning, didn't you — why you were doing what 
you were just doing." Children don r t like to have to stand up and 
do that, and teachers have found that to be an effective method in 
the classroom. 

Senator Pell. Can the name of God be used in the creed? 

Mr. Ferguson. No, the name of God is not used in the creeds 
in Oklahoma. But there is a heavy emphasis on moral reasoning 
using various kinds of poetiy and proverbs in some oases, where 
children memorize the poems and are asked to discuss the meaning 
of these poems for moral decisionmaking for their everyday lives, 
for example. 

I asked one 6th grade class, Does anybody do things outside of 
school differently from the way you did things before you were in 
this kind of a classroom? Everyone's hand went up. And I asked 
one kid who was kind of hesitant, and he said, "Yes— I don't fight 
as much.* 

And I asked, "Why don't you fight as much?" and he recited me 
a line from a poem, that when you lie down with pigs, you come 
up with mud. So that's the reason why he doesn't fight as much. 

But there are a number of other things that we could go on to 
talk about. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. We can learn from that in politics, I 
think. 

Mr. Ferguson. In-service teacher training. 

Senator Pell. I would turn now to Dr. Hanushek and Dr. 
Hickrod. How much good do you think it does to give money out- 
right, without strings attached, to poor school districts? In other 
words, should there be strings attached, or do you think the local 
community can handle it? 

Mr. Hanushek. 1 think we have rotten in trouble by trying to 
attach strings. My own view is that the educational process is a lot 
more complicated that we can describe in any simple way. So when 
we try to put strings on money, we try to boil it down to very sim- 
ple tilings that can be checked easily, audited and so forth, and we 
end up doing mischief. 

I agree with Dr. Ferguson that putting money into quality in- 
struction is terribly important. We have an extraordinarily large 
amount of evidence to suggest that there are such things as good 
and bad teachers and that it makes a huge difference which teach- 
er you have. What we have not been able to do is find out the se- 
cret, the recipe for making a good teacher, and we have been very 
poor at getting the recipe for now to select a good teacher in our 
past system. So that if we provide more money, we are not assured 
that the school systems will pay that more money to get a good 
teacher. 

All of the studies suggest when we look at the existing teachers 
that the good ones are not necessarily paid more than the bad ones; 
in fact, frequently they are paid less* We just don't have mecha- 
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nisms to make sure that there are more of those good ones than 
bad ones. 

That is why it is not a matter in my mind of putting strings frpm 
the Federal Government down to a locality, but to try to get a lot 
more local control on decision about whom to hire and how to run 
the educational system, and if anything, then, try to put strings or 
carrots or lumps of sugar on those school systems that do particu- 
larly well and to take them away from those that do particularly 
badly* 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 
Dr. Hickrod. 

Mr. Hickrod. Well, Tm going to surprise Professor Hanushek by 
agreeing with him* I think money for merit schools makes a lot of 
sense. I mean, if you are going to introduce innovation into the sys- 
tem, I believe that you do have to reward new ideas and innovation 
in a merit sense* 

However, one must be very careful about incentive grants, be- 
cause very frequently on incentive grants, the incentive grants go 
to the large and wealthy school systems. That happens because the 
large and wealthy school systems have people who can write the 
grant proposals, and in small, poor systems, very frequently, if you 
do not provide some assistance, you just simply do not get the 
grant proposals, and therefore you can't get the money into the 
poorer systems. 

So if one is going with an incentive grant operation— and I do 
support an incentive grant operation— you have to be very careful 
that everyone has a snot at the incentive grants. Otherwise, they 
will simply go to the affluent. 

I would like to reinforce Professor Trentham's testimony* I have 
no horror stories equivalent to Bibb County. I have been to Bibb 
County, and I happen to know the situation there. But I can testify 
that when you relate expenditures to the curriculum, you will find 
that in the wealthier schools in Illinois, they have a much broader 
and much deeper curriculum, and in the poorer, low-spending 
schools, they have a much more shallow curriculum; they dont 
have remedial classes, they don't have college prep classes, they 
don't have foreign languages, they seldom have advanced mathe- 
matics. In other words, there is a direct correlation between the 
spending and what is offered in the schools; this is true. You can 
find it in virtually any State, and certainly it is true in Illinois. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

I turn now to Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you all for 
your testimony. 

I don't hear a lot of disagreement here. If there is any, it is on 
the fringes. I don't see any debate on Dr. Ferguson's point about 
teachers. Is there any disagreement among the four of you on his 
major point that the quality of teaching ought to be the primary 
focus of our attention? 

Senator Dodd. I see all heads shaking "no" for the purpose of the 
record — it is hard to record shaking heads here, so 111 say there is 
no disagreement there at all. 

I wonder if you might comment on the administration of schools. 
We focus on teachers, but there is still a labor-management envi- 
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ronment, it seems to me, in our school systems. Today some of the 
most innovative corporations and businesses in the country are 
tearing down the traditional walls between management and labor. 
Working together, management and workers have designed a far 
more or a cooperative environment, not the sort of adversarial envi- 
ronment which reigned in the past But that is not a healthy envi- 
ronment for producing a great product 

I am wondering in your examination of these issues whether or 
not we have looked successfully, or looked at all, at the administra- 
tion of schools and whether we are finding that institution laboring 
under what business labored under for a long time. Is that some- 
thing that ought to be the focus of our attention, or has it been ex- 
amined? 

Mr. Ferguson. HI start. Focusing on administration is part of fo- 
cusing on teachers, because teachers can be much more effective 
when they have enlightened and supportive administrators. We 
have seen iust from the project I mentioned a little while ago. there 
is a vast difference across schools in the quality of the leadership 
exercised by the principal to have their teachers involved in the ini- 
tiative that I was just talking about. You can go to one school, and 
the principal will announce to the teachers: If we are going to do 
this, we have all got to do it; we are going to have continuity across 
grade levels in what we do. 

You can go to another school, and the principal will say. Well, 
they don't all really want to do it. right now. I've got a couple who 
are interested, and I'm going to help them do it for now. They don't 
feel authorized to require their teachers to participate. 

Now, there are some ongoing meetings and trainings for prin- 
cipals that hopefully will help to empower them and equip them to 
be more effective, but every story I near of a major turnaround of 
a weak school has to do with a change in the principal and some 
chance in teaching personnel very soon after the principal changes. 

I should also just mention that regarding the Texas work that I 
did, this is only suggestive, but instructional expenditure always 
mattered; it is simply that how much it mattered started to dimin- 
ish after you got substantially above the average. There is some- 
place way above the average where it doesn't really matter much 
if you spend more on instructional spending. 

If you are simply talking about predicting test scores, spending 
more on administration stops mattering significantly below the av- 
erage. If you are way at the bottom tail, not spending much for ad- 
ministration, spending a little bit more tends to help in test scores. 
But when you get to— to use the technical term— one standard de- 
viation below the average on adminstration, spending more doesn't 
appeal to give you any more bang for your buck on test scores. 

So there may be some scope to transfer some resources out of ad- 
ministration and into other uses. 

Senator DoDD. Particularly at the lower end. 

Mr. Ferguson. Well, at the lower end, we still need money in 
administration. There is some payoff. But I am saying that some 
schools are spending much more on administration than they need 
to, or than tney appear to need to, although I wouldn't feel very 
comfortable trying to regulate that from the Federal level, either. 
Some probably need to spend what they are spending. 
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Senator Dodd. I should say Yd be veiy surprised if you would 
find much of a desire here to reverse what seems to be a healthy 
trend, generally, whether it is in housing or a lot of other areas. 
I have a lot of faith today generally in the local decisionmaking 
process. That may have come about because in the 1980's, there 
were a lot of baa decisions being made at the Federal level, but 
nevertheless I think there is generally a pretty good feeling that 
there are good people out there at our local levels that care a lot 
about these issues, and they've got plenty of terrific ideas. In a lot 
of cases, it may be a question of resources and support 

Yes, Mr. Hanushek. 

Mr. Hanushek. I have three things to say. One is that the record 
on administrative expenditure increases has been very strong. The 
only decade in the 20th century in which administrative expendi- 
tures per pupil did not go up more rapidly than instructional ex- 
penditures per pupil is the most immediate decade of the eighties, 
and it is the first time that it has turned around now in the whole 
century. So we have put a lot more resources in. Now, some of that 
might be trying to deal with regulations from more central authori- 
ties to deaf with things and so forth, but administrative expendi- 
tures have gone up veiy rapidly. 

Now, there are many stories of very strong leadership from prin- 
cipals and administrators in schools that appear to be effective. 
There, I think it is important to try to understand what is going 
on. As far as I can tell, it is almost accidental whether you nave 

Srood leadership or not, because there aren't veiy many incentives 
or leadership to particularly perform better on tests or any other 
measures of outcomes. There are lots of cross-pressures that all ad- 
ministrators feel, and student performance is usually far down the 
line past all kinds of other things that are going on. So again, the 
sort of incentive theme that I was talking about before I think is 
very important for administration. 

Third, once we identify good administrators, we don't know quite 
what to do with that because we don't know now to make good ad- 
ministrators or good leaders; we just don't have much information 
on how to produce other leaders that will come in and be as force- 
ful as the ones we see. And that is the policy concern if we try to 
somehow work on the creation of leaders; on the supply side there, 
we don't know how to do it. 

Senator Dodd. I just assume that most principals were at one 
point teachers. Is that generally true? 
Mr. Hanushek. Yes, that is true. 

Senator Dodd. And this is, I think part of a societal problem of 
a preoccupation with vertical ambitions, as I call them, rather than 
horizontal ambitions. You may be a good teacher, but the ideal is 
to become the principal rather than to become a better teacher. So 
that promotion is teacher-principal-superintendent, I suppose, on 
an ever-escalating ladder. So how you do break that cvcle? Should 
we be training principals who are not necessarily teachers? I don't 
necessarily agree witn that. I'd be a little nervous about that lack 
of experience. 

Mr. Hanushek. It could be that you'd end up with people who 
were once good teachers that are ineffective administrators. 
Senator Dodd. More than likely— the Peter principle at work. 
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Mr. Hanushek. And in fact, that seems to be some of the com- 
mon wisdom because we don't have, again, selection mechanisms or 
other mechanisms very well in place to judge administrators and 
their performance, either. 

Senator Dodd. Dr. Hickrod* 

Mr. Hickrod. To further that point, Senator Dodd, I have 
worked in these educational administration programs for 25 years 
or more, and I have always found that the brightest and the best 
teachers usually end up in the wealthier school districts. They very 
frequently begin in a small, poor district, but very quickly they will 
seek a higher level of pay, and as a consequence, they will be gone. 
Now, I am not sure what you can do about that. They are acting 
like economic men and women, and they are reacting to a higher 
salary level, but it is just simply a statement of fact that there is 
considerable mobility within the school administrator ranks, and 
the more talented and more educated end up in the wealthier 
school systems. It is a real problem. 

Senator Dodd. Dr. Trentham, do you want to comment? 

Ms. Trentham. I think the sequence you described earlier of 
good teachers becoming administrators and moving up the line is 
at least in part a function of the kinds of things that the gentlemen 
have already said, and that is that rewarding good teaching and 
giving teachers additional opportunities to make progress, if you 
will, in their careers without having to go into administration 
would be very helpful to keeping good teachers in teaching. 

Senator Dodd. How about recruiting teachers? Again, going back 
to the disparity issue, a physical plant will have a lot to do with 
attracting a good teacher. If I looked at the two school systems of 
Bibb ana Mountain Brook, and you asked me, "Where would you 
like to be for the next 20 yearsT There is enough of the old Peace 
Corps volunteer in me, I suppose, to want to spend some time at 
the Bibb School, but I suppose I'd like to know that at some point 
I might be able to move on to something else where the environ- 
ment on a day-to-day basis would be more appealing, easier to deal 
with, and with better facilities. 

So it seems to me you've got a situation where trying to separate 
administrative expenditures versus instructional expenditures gets 
pretty blurred when trying to attract high quality teachers. 

How do you attract that terrifically qualified teacher to stay in 
a rougher environment? I don't mean just the physical plant that 
looks pretty; I'm talking about where your life is in jeopardy. We've 
got 130,000 kids who bring a gun to school every day in this coun- 
try, and putting aside whether or not the school smells right or 
looks right, just consider the fear of whether or not youll get home 
that night. It seems to me there is a good argument to oe made 
that we have got to attract the most qualified, the most energetic 
to teaching. How do you do that in the absence of some financial 
remuneration, other than appealing to the Peace Corps in every 
one of us — which may get you 6 months or a year but doesn't sus- 
tain a lifetime commitment? To use the Willy Sutton argument, 
which is "Why do you rob banks?" "Because that's where the money 
is." Why are you going to go to a rough schools except that that s 
where the money is, I suppose. 
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Dr. Hanushek, since you've questioned whether or not 
expenditures 

Mr. Hanushek. I certainly couldn't agree more that having safe 
conditions and a pleasant atmosphere makes a big difference. I 
have watched professors make choices of what schools they'll teach 
at on those arguments all the time, and they also make decisions 
on the basis of how much they are paid all the time. And I can't 
agree more that those are important tilings. 

What we have is a long record of paying more for teachers and 
providing more funds in both rich and poor districts and not get- 
ting performance out of the students, so that we don't have a mech- 
anism that guarantees that just paying more will in fact improve 
our schools and the performance of students. 

I am quite certain that it is a necessary condition to be able to 
improve our schools that we have to pay teachers a competitive 
wage, provide them competitive surroundings and so on; it is not 
a sufficient condition, and we don't have the mechanism now, to 
make sure that we just pay those higher salaries to the good teach- 
ers. We have lots of evidence that we don't do it that way; that in 
fact some very bad teachers are earning just the same as some veiy 
good teachers, and vice versa. 

I mean, if you look through Jonathan Kozol's book, which de- 
scribes some despicable conditions, conditions that we should not 
allow to exist in this Nation, you see in there also that there are 
some teachers that are very good by his own measures, found in 
surprising places. 

What we need is mechanisms that expand that number and ex- 
pand the number in places where it is terribly important, where we 
are misserving the population now. 

Senator Dodd. Dr. Ferguson. 

Mr. Ferguson. My disagreement with Professor Hanushek is 
really just a matter of degree, not fundamental. I think we want 
to distinguish the quality of teachers and teaching across the sys- 
tem as a whole versus the relative quality in neighboring districts. 
I think your comment and question had to do more with the rel- 
ative quality in neighboring districts. You were talking about 
where people choose to go given that they are going to be teachers. 

Senator Dodd. Right. 

Mr. Ferguson. And I have found clearly in the studies that I 
have done for both Texas and for Alabama that the relative salary 
of competing districts does matter, and where teachers who have 
good, high test scores go. It appears that districts are able to dis- 
tinguish in their screening which teachers are likely to be stronger. 
They do appear to hire from the front of the queue, and the weaker 
districts that pay the lower salaries tend to get the teachers who 
are leftover after the other districts have had their pick of the lit- 
ter—not that there are never any mistakes made, and not that 
there are never any other criteria that corne in in selecting teach- 
ers, but on average in these two States, it looks like your assump- 
tion about that process is correct. 

Senator Dodd. Well, Jaime Escalero is a classic example. He 
couldn't get a job because he was a Bolivian who didn't speak Eng- 
lish all that well, so ended up teaching in an inner city Los Angeles 
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school where he ended up becoming a star, but was rejected by 
other schools. That was an accident 

I've taken a lot of time, and I apologize. Our colleague from Ver- 
mont, who has a deep interest, has been waiting. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Senator Jeffords. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you very much. I am sorry to be late, 
but there are a lot of other things going on today, some of them * 
related to what we are doing here. 

First of all, I am just very pleased we are having this hearing. 
I think it is incredibly important. I believe strongly that we just 
are not doing enough for education. It should be a top priority in 
this country. We have to reorder our priorities, and the time to re- 
order our priorities as far as making money available is now; when 
we are downsizing the military, we ought to discipline ourselves to 
channel additional money to nigh-priority needs. And to me, edu- 
cation is one of those. 

I look at what we spend now, and less than 2 percent of our na- 
tional budget goes into education. If it is a top priority, it has to 
be more than that. The question is where do we spend it, and how 
do we get the money to spend. 

First of all, I am a strong believer that responsibility for edu- 
cation must be shared by all levels of government: Federal, State, 
and local. But I also believe that it is best to leave the curricula 
to States and local governments. But it seems to me we are asking 
the schools to do so many more things now besides just teaching, 
and they are so underfunded that it strains the capacity of the 
teachers to teach and of the students to learn. 

We had a hearing last week that highlighted the inequities faced 
by our schools, on the availability of technology, computers and so 
on. There is a huge disparity in the quality of and the location of 
technology in schools. It we are trying to help our teachers teach, 
and only a small percentage of our schools have the educational 
technology to make up for some of the other inequities, we have a 
Federal interest, in my mind, in making money available for tech- 
nology. In Head Start, still, we aren't anywhere near fully funding 
that. In special education, we said we would provide 40 percent for 
that, and we only provide 8 percent. And nothing drains a school A 
more, and yet it is a very important area, than trying to take care 
of special ed students. Health care, preventive health care, diet, 
mentoring, after school activities are all important, and yet there 
are no resources, in my communities, anyway, and I think this is « 
true around the country. 

So why I am here today is to try to at least urge people to push 
for reordering our priorities. The national service program is on the 
docket right now on the Senate floor, and we are reducing the 
number of young people who can go into the military now by 
100,000 a year. i was in the military, and I believe it is an excel- 
lent educational experience for young people. That is almost $2 bil- 
lion a year less that we are spending on youne people for edu- 
cation, and yet not one penny of that was shifted over to the edu- 
cation side, and I am trying very hard to get the national service 
program funded at a reasonable level, saying, look, we are cutting 
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$2 billion out of education for young people — why don't we shift 
some of it over and put some of it on the deficit? 

So I hope these hearings are a beginning of an opportunity to 
convince the public that the future of this Nation depends upon 
education, and if we are going to take advantage of the huge world 
markets that are opening out there, we have to help the students 
coming through, from grade school students all the way up, in 
order to do that 

So Yd just give you a little idea about where Pm coming from. 
I look back, and I have been around a long time, but we used to 
have something called revenue-sharing, and that started in Califor- 
nia in the California school system. President Nixon at the time 
said we've got to help provide more money for the local commu- 
nities to be able to support education. Well, we passed it, but un- 
fortunately we didn't limit it to education, and then everybody 
started spending it on swimming pools and whatever else, so we 
lulled the program. Yet if we had, as I wanted to at the time, 
changed that so it was for education only, and then, of course, ev- 
erybody screamed at that saying, Well, now, the Federal Govern- 
ment is going to take over the school system. 

Anyway, I would just ask for your comments as to what factors 
are important at the school level to make it possible for teachers 
to teach? It seems to me there is so much schools have to do and 
are being called upon to do to replace what perhaps used to be the 
family is responsibility, which is totally different now; it used to 
also be the churches' responsibility which are different now, and 
the schools are being called upon to take on new roles. 

Mr. Hickrod. Hie revenue-sharing item that you mentioned is 
terribly, terribly important. The only time we made real progress 
on reducing the disparity between school districts in Illinois was 
when we had the revenue-sharing program back in 1973. We did 
reduce the variation in expenditure per pupil between the Illinois 
school districts for a period of about 4 or 5 years, and the reason 
we were able to do that was because we had that revenue-sharing 
money. It made all the difference in the world. 

So absolutely, you should look at that possibility. 

Another thing occurred to me as you were talking. There is aid 
in kind as well as aid in cash. As you are reducing the size of the 
military and these other operations, is there some way one could 
retrain individuals who were in the military, who might be inter- 
ested in working in an inner city, or something of that nature? 

What I have in mind is maybe I can meet Professor Hanushek's 
problems with aid in cash by suggesting that there might be aid 
in kind; you could actually sendpeople into these difficult edu- 
cational environmental situations rather than send cash. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, that's what I am suggesting with the 
national service program, and I have been working with Eli Segal 
on that. I think one of the critical areas where young people could 
be helpful is to go back into the schools via mentoring, or after- 
school activities, or whatever else, to try to fill the void, to help 
kids finish school— our dropout rate is terrible, as we all know— 
or teachers' aides, or to work with special ed children, or whatever. 

It seems to me that if we are opening up the national service 
line, which I think is an important thing to do, and giving edu- 
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cational benefits to those who participate, we should expect a lot 
out of them, and we should put them where they really can per- 
form a helpful activity, and certainly in the school system is where 
I think they could really do so* 
Dr. Ferguson* 

Mr. Ferguson. I guess my inclination would be to use them not 
in the school systems, but in the neighborhoods after school and on 
weekends* Particularly for young adolescents, the time that they 
get into trouble is right after school, before mom gets home from 
work. There is a lot of potential for neighborhood-based programs 
that operate out of churches ana rec centers and other local institu- 
tions to provide healthy developmental activities for children that 
can reinforce school The most effective of these programs are 
structured in ways that they have tutorial assistance immediately 
after school and then recreational activities and other developmen- 
tal^ appropriate activities for children* 

Senator Jeffords* Thank you. 

Mr* Hanushek* 

Mr* Hanushek* If I might jtut saying something about the over- 
all spending on schools, which I react a bit strongly to, it turns out 
that the peak in terms of the proportion of GNP going to education 
was somewhere in the mid-WTO's, maybe 1974, and that it has 
been downhill ever since then* And when we think about what is 
going on there, what is really going on is that there was a tremen- 
dous drop in school-age population from the 197(fs until a few 
years ago, and that allowed total expenditures to grow very slowly 
and to be very low relative to GNP even though per-student ex- 
penditures were growing very rapidly* 

We are now going into a period where just the opposite occurs, 
where we are going to go back to a growing school-age population 
so that the growth in per-student expenditures is compounded by 
the growth in the number of students, so that the rate of increase 
in spending is going to go up automatically in the next few years, 
without doing anything, just to serve the same students at the 
same level. 

Senator Jeffords. You're talking percentage of GNP* 

Mr. Hanushek* Yes, as a percentage of GNP and total spending* 
The reason why I am concerned about that is that I think schools 
have gotten a lot of support in the last 15 years from the popu- 
lation because the taxpayers 9 tax bills just have not gone up at the 
same rate that real spending on schools has gone up. It has been 
masked by the fact that the total population has been declining so 
that a school district can maintain its old budget, no new taxes on 
schools, and yet the expenditure per student goes up 3 or 4 percent 
real in any year* 

When that turns around, I think that we are going to go into a 
period of much more fractious local politics that is going to be very 
divisive, and that is why I keep saying that this is an extraor- 
dinarily important time m our consideration of school finance and 
education reform to get it right, because you have to get that proc- 
ess ahead of this almost automatic increase in expenditures that is 
going to come about from the change in the student population. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 
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Mr. Hickrod. Just one qualification on that. The revenues from 
the local property tax source have gone up enormously in Illinois 
to the extent that Governor Edgar felt constrained to try to put a 
ceiling on the growth in local property taxes in the entire State. 
Now, he withdrew that because he didn't have the votes to pass it 
in the Illinois General Assembly, but around Chicago, the local 
property taxes have gone up enormously, and they are following 
the escalation of the property valuations themselves at a constant 
rate; if vour valuations are going up, as I said in the previous testi- 
mony, 100 percent over 5 years, then of course your local property 
taxes are going up enormously. So there is a real bite on the local 
taxpayer. 

Senator Jeffords. I know in our schools, many of them are turn- 
ing down budget after budget now; we are still trying to get budg- 
ets passed in some of our communities. So this is a serious, serious 
problem, and I don't think anybody disagrees with that. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Jeffords follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Senator Jeffords 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am glad that we will have the op- 
portunity today to begin exploring this sensitive issue of school fi- 
nance. We have all heard stories and seen examples of the inequi- 
ties that exist among schools and districts within a State and 
among States. It is clear that some children are being shortchanged 
and not receiving the top quality education that is a part of our 
American tradition. 

When we look at the present system of how we finance education 
in this country, it is not clear where the responsibility lies to cor* 
rect these inequities. Although there are wide variations across the 
country, the Federal Government contributes on average only 
about 6 percent of all the costs for public elementary and secondary 
education, while the States contribute almost 50 percent and local 
districts are responsible for raising the final 44 percent. 

In my home State of Vermont, an even larger share of the cost 
of education is financed by local property taxes. Vermont taxpayers 
pay on average 65 percent of public school costs at the local level, 
which results in wide variations among districts based on the prop- 
erty wealth of different towns and communities. Still, Vermont 
spends an average of $6,850 per pupil which is well above the na- 
tional average. 

Despite overall high spending in Vermont, our State legislature 
is still trying to devise a plan to reduce disparities among districts. 
They have debated plans to negotiate teachers 9 contracts at the 
state level and to increase the State income tax and sales tax to 
ease the burden on property holders and to shift the responsibility 
to the State. They have considered consolidating small school dis- 
tricts and maintaining control of schools at the regional level. 
Whatever is finally decided, it will be a result of long, hard delib- 
erations and will most likely reflect significant compromise and 
consensus. 

What disturbs me is that although we call education a top na- 
tional priority, the States and local school districts still pick up 94 
percent of the tab. I have argued in the past, and I continue to be- 
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lieve, that we must demonstrate our national commitment to the 
young people in this country by fully funding all existing education 

{>rograms and doing what we can to ease the burden on States and 
ocal governments. , _ j , . . . 

The Committee for Education Funding has estimated that to 
fully fund all the elementary and secondary education programs on 
the books, we will need to double our spending on education from 
the current $10 billion to a total of $20 billion. However, folly fund- 
ing the programs that exist now is not enough. I believe that the 
time has come to take a long hard look at all the programs we have 
now, small and large, and to reprioritize where we spend our Fed- 
eral dollars. We need a coherent, comprehensive plan to ensure 
that all our children receive a quality education. 
Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 

Thank you very much indeed for being with us. We 11 now move 
to our second panel. 

Senator Dodd. Mr. Chairman, can we leave the record open for 
some written questions? I know we want to move on, but I have 
a few more questions about the constitutional amendment and a 
few other issues that Fd like to solicit some opinions on, so 1 11 do 
that in writing. 

Senator Pell. Absolutely, yes. Well leave the record open for 
several days 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Pell. We now welcome our second panel, which includes 
Dr. Charles Benson, professor of education at the University of 
California at Berkeley; Dr. Bob Berne, associate dean of the School 
of Public Service at New York University; and Dr. Albert Cortez, 
of the Intercultural Development Research Association in San An- 
tonio, TX, Mr. Jack Renny was not able to be with us. 

Dr. Benson, well start out with you, please. 

STATEMENTS OF CHARLES S. BENSON, PROFESSOR OF EDU- 
CATION, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT BERKELEY, 
BERKELEY, CA; ROBERT BERNE, ASSOCIATE DEAN, SCHOOL 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, 
NY, AND ALBERT CORTEZ, INTERCULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, SAN ANTONIO, TX 
Mr. Benson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, members of the commit- 
tee. I appreciate the opportunity to speak here. 

Very quickly, I would like to go back to some recent events in 
school finance. In the 1970's andi into the early 198ffs, there was 
considerable interest in the topic. There were groups of academic 
types, including lawyers, around the country who concentrated 
their efforts on school finance equitv. In California, if modesty per- 
mits, I was a member of a group that brought about the first suc- 
cessful State constitutional challenge to school finance. 

It is a matter of being careful what you wish for— you mightget 
it. We now have equality in California, and we don't like it. This 
was not entirely due to the school finance process; Proposition 13 
helped out, too. 

But the point is that in those days, the emphasis was on dispari- 
ties in achieving equality, and if not equality, something called fis- 
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cal neutrality, which was a straight-line relationship between ex- 
penditure per student and local tax rates. 

I would submit that there was no national constituency for school 
reform as we knew it in those days, and when the foundations, 
Ford and Carnegie Corporation particularly, withdrew their funds 
from what came to be called the school finance community, there 
was no national outcry; no one seemed to feel deprived. 

The activity came to be called the school finance reform move- 
ment I suggest that there was too much school finance and not 
enough reform. In other words, the Federal leadership not being 
much in evidence could have directed the allocation of funds to- 
ward nugor educational objectives and pretty much it was what- 
ever happens happens with the money. I think oftentimes in school 
districts that are the beneficiaries of extra funds, pretty much the 
same instructional processes were carried forward, simply, but in 
a somewhat more expensive manner. 

So I would, with respect, suggest that this time around, a school 
finance reform movement from the outset place emphasis on seek- 
ing change in the way that educational services are offered to stu- 
dents. 

To me, the weak point, the single weakest point, in our American 
educational system at this time is the secondary schools. Secondary 
schools still today are run pretty much the way that we are told 
business firms should not be run; they are top-down institutions, 
the teachers work in severe isolation from each other, students 
ratchet around during the day from one class to another, in 50- 
minute periods, with lecture, text, chalk and blackboard. No con- 
nections — or few, I should say— are drawn between the content of 
one subject and the content of another, and few relationships are 
drawn between theory and what the theory can be used for. Stu- 
dents oftentimes are m a puzzlement as to why they are expected 
to learn the abstractions laid before them. 

Reference was made to the military and the success of military 
education. One thing about the military education is that the mem- 
bers of the armed services in training understand very well what 
the theory they are being taught is to oe used for; there is a blend- 
ing of the instruction which, in the cognitive science community, is 
now called contextualized teaching and learning. 

And as a footnote to the last testimony, there is presently a pro- 
gram to bring retired military persons into the schools called "jun- 
ior ROTC." It is now being evaluated by the Rand Corporation and 
simply in anecdotal evidence, it seems to have many good points, 
in any case. 

So we have what I would call a dysfunctional educational system 
in terms of its secondary component. Now. it is not wholly dysfunc- 
tional, because some students like the liberal arts, and they like 
the courses in the college prep program. But we nave a fixation 
about the liberal arts, and elementary school students are divided 
into those who will go to a 4-year college and those who will not; 
middle school is pre-college prep; and in high school, we have col- 
lege prep, and then we have 4 years of college, often taken by stu- 
dents with no clear idea, even upon graduation, as to what their 
education is to do for them. In other words, we encourage, or if not 
encourage, allow, people to exercise their taste for schooling. 
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So what I would suggest is that we connect the school finance re- 
form movement with a mqor effort to establish a technological 
stream standing alongside the college prep program and competing 
for students, and in the technological stream, there would be dif- 
ferent ways of presenting learning to students — contextualized 
teaching and learning; cooperative learning, so successful in the el- 
ementary grades; a productive connection to the business commu- 
nity. Our economy needs this different kind of education, and our 
students need it in order to gain access to learning. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Benson follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Charles S. Benson 

In 1955, with a freshly-minted doctorate in economics and lodged in the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard, I began an attempt to change the nature of edu- 
cational finance in the United States. Over the years, those ofus interested in that 
quest became a group, known as the "educational finance reform movement.** We 
received generous support from Ford Foundation and Carnegie Corporation. Our ef- 
forts were directed in part toward trying to persuade education committees of state 
legislatures to change patterns of state-local support for schools. In addition, our ef- 
forts, particularly those taken up by the lawyers among us, posed challenges on con- 
stitutional grounds to existing school finance schemes in state courts. 

In both approaches, our concerns centered, excessively I now think, on the for- 
mulas that linked state support from general revenue to funds drawn from local 
school district tax bases, most commonly property tax bases. Some progress toward 
greater equity, as we then defined equity, was made, but I am chagrined to see, 
nearly 40 years after I started my own quest, that the basic conditions that dis- 
turbed me in 1955 still prevail. First, disparities in real resources per student are 
very wide, with, in general, students who need the most help getting the least of 
it. {This is still true in California, even though the dollar differences in current reve- 
nue per student, one school district to another, have become quite narrow.) Second, 
some schools at the bottom level of support (some in inner city, some in low-income 
suburbs, some in impoverished rural places) continue to be of a truly deplorable con- 
dition. Third, the performance of students in American schools is very uneven, and 
the differences in student performance appear to be related more to social class than 
to anything else. Hence, we observe a process of inter-generational transfer of pov- 
erty and its corollary: lire that is short and narrowly conscribed. 

From what I have noted above, one might conclude that I think that there is a 
close, positive correlation between revenues (or expenditures) per student and stu- 
dent outcomes. With respect to real resources available in a given school, yes, to a 
degree, but with respect to dollar resources at the district level, certainly not. Some 
very high spending districts enroll concentrations of students who display very low 
educational achievement. So here we have two other ways I think we went wrong 
in the earlier school finance reform movement. For one thing, we concentrated al- 
most altogether on disparities in district level revenue and expenditures and paid 
little heed to intra-district allocations to individual schools. Ideally, we would like 
an unegual dollar distribution per student among institutions in our large cities, fa- 
voring low achieving schools that show a capacity to upgrade themselves substan- 
tially, and we would also like the wisdom to justify such a distribution in the politi- 
cal arena. 

Secondly, we went wrong in highlighting disparities per student in dollar terms, 
without regard to what dollars boughtr-or were allowed to buy— in different edu- 
cational settings. As an example of such a problem, consider the following. Imagine 
that a big city district has a policy of placing newly-hired teachers in its deprived 
schools and a second policy of allowing teachers to use seniority to bid themselves 
out of their initial placements. In effect, such a policy, if it should still exist, dis- 
allows deprived schools from bidding for experienced, ambitious instructors. 

I would also point out that there has been a very limited constituency for school 
finance reform. It has consisted of low wealth districts in a particular state at a par- 
ticular time, reform-minded academics in schools of education, some public interest 
lawyers, and in earlier years, a few foundations. In my observation, civil rights 
groups at the national level have not been interested. Middle class families who be- 
came involved with the issue oftentimes see it as a threat to the quality of education 
of their own children. 
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Hie cause of school finance reform has not been aided by education production 
function studies, such studies commonly showing no strong positive relationship be- 
tween expenditures per student and student achievement. To say that money cant 
make a difference in education violates common sense. To say that the studies show 
money doesn't make a difference can be explained in various ways. One is to say 
that the data so far available for study of education production are not appropriate 
for identification of the determinant* of student achievement. Or one can say that 
schools are so inefficiently organized that it takes a very long time for the injection 
of resources to make a difference in educational production. My own view is that 
having more money available in a school district does not change the production 
function of that district in any significant way. If there are two schools one rich and 
one poor, each will try to conduct educational programs in the same fashion. If a 
poor school gets more money, it does the same things for students, only in a more 
expensive fashion. Students who could not tolerate the ways that theoretical con- 
structs were presented to them before the new money arrived cannot tolerate the 
same basic kind of instructional program after it has become more expensive. New 
money could buy a different kind of program, a program that placee rigorous learn- 
ing within the delighted grasp of virtually all students, but that is not what has 
been happening. 



We need a strong Federal presence in school finance reform to help states reach 
a pattern of inter-district expenditure allocations that is reasonably uniform. We 
also need a Federal presence to help establish a common standard of provision for 
all students within any given district. Only a common standard of provision can es- 
tablish the level playing field, such level playing field being a necessary condition 
to assure that targeted Federal appropriations for elementary and secondary schools 
are truly supplementary to the state/local revenue base. (This strong Federal pres- 
ence was not much in evidence the last time around.) A strong Federal presence in 
school finance reform implies that there will be guidelines for state action. In what 
ways should policy for school finance reform proceed? 

L To pick a negative point, let us avoid discussions about preferred formulas to 
link state and local revenues in support of schools. Foundation plans, district power 
equalizing, state guaranteed tax bases, etc., if properly designed, all do the same 
thing. There is no magic in equalization formulas that attempt to even resources 
in the face of very uneven local tax bases. In the last round of school finance reform 
efforts, a lot of time was wasted in rarefied discussions of formula equity. 

II. Let us encourage states to take action to make local tax bases (per student, 
of course) more even. As long as tax bases are very uneven, states face an insur- 
mountable problem. The only way to reach a reasonable degree of fiscal neutrality 
among districts, meaning that there is a fairly close positive relationship between 
local tax rates and local expenditures per student, is to engage in "recapture" mean- 
ing that the taxable resources of richer districts are put in service, explicitly, for 
support of educational programs in poorer districts. State courts have not looked 
with favor on recapture schemes. In addition, it is a politically divisive policy for 
states to adopt. 

One way around the problem, admittedly extreme, would be for states to ignore 
differences in local tax bases and provide all the money for local schools out of state 
coffers. I suggest the experience or California indicates this is not a good way to go. 
California is well above national average in personal income per capita, but it is 
below national average in school expenditures per student. In real terms and rel- 
atively speaking, support of schools in California has declined since the state took 
over school finance completely as affecting the vast majority of its districts. It is not 
hard to see why full state funding leads to diminished school support under our ex- 
isting public finance practices. Even if voters have positive feelings toward public 
education and want to provide more money for it, there is no mechanism in state 
fiscal practices, initiatives for bond issues aside, for people to express such positive 
feelings. Even if there were, even if, for example, voters every year could vote on 
whether to increase revenues for schools, voters who were parents would reasonably 
ponder how much of the corresponding state tax increase would end up in the 
schools their own children attended. This is precisely where the small, rich, subur- 
ban district has such an advantage in raising handsome funds for education. 

So we have a dilemma. Leaving tax base inequalities alone and trying to take care 
of things through equalization formulas doesn't produce inter-distnct equity, or not 
enough of it. Ignoring tax base differences and paying for schools altogether out of 
state revenue sources could, in principle, handle the equity problem in the near 
term, but the longer term effect is gradual diminishment of the overall support of 
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schools. Getting an equitable slice of a pie that is far too small is not good for stu- 
dents, especially low-income students. m , . 

Fortunately, there is a middle ground between the two extremes of doing nothing 
about local tax base inequality and doing too much, namely, programs to even out 
but not eliminate tax base inequality. In public finance terms, the objective is to 
get tax base inequalities down to a point where the state can provide equalization 
grants to bring school districts into a reasonable balance of expenditures, one dis- 
trict to another— and to do this without political stress and an undue burden on the 
state's budget. There are three avenues toward tax base equalisation known to me. 
One is to subject industrial and commercial property to statewide, not local taxation 
for all local tax jurisdictions. What such a move would do to the total yield of prop- 
erty tax on industrial and commercial properties is not easy to predict. It depends 
on concentration of industry, its effectiveness in influencing stale tax decisions as 
compared to local, and the propensity of state officials, as compare with local to 
tradetax concessions for jobs. I suspect the change in total yield would be rather 
small. 

A third approach to tax base equalisation, and my preferred one, is to shift levies 
from property to personal income, as a local add-on to state personal income tax- 
ation. This obviously wouldn't work in states without personal income taxation, and 
I would not recommend, as an alternative, that there be a local add-on to state sales 
taxation. Differences in local sales tax bases can be even larger than differences in 
property tax bases. In a state where there are many small school districts, costs of 
administration of a sales tax add-on would be high and the annoyance to chain dis- 
tributors could be considerable. _ tA 

My preferred alternative for tax base equalisation is placing local taxing authority 
for schools into regional or county bodies. The nature of lax base consolidation 
would vary from one state to another, depending on a state's fiscal history, but I 
find the idea basically simple. This approach has some of the effects of revenue stul- 
tification of lull state funding: "how much of the region-wide school tax increase is 
going to end up in my school Tor my own child's benefit?* However, regional revenue 
stultification from tax base consolidation should be less than it would be in a state- 
wide approach. Whatever stultification exists might be moderated by allowing mod- 
est add-ons to the regional levy for the exclusive use of the local district voting 
them. This approach of reducing disparities in local tax bases, in share with dis- 
tribution of state equalisation funds, would not produce complete equality of per stu- 
dent expenditure across districts, but it should take us close enough. As I noted 
above, complete equality mandated by the state appears to be associated with a di- 
minishment of financial support for education 

III. State governments should be encouraged to accept a new role in elementary- 
secondary education. This I regard as extremely important. It is commonly stated 
that "education is a state function* States regulate teacher certification, specify re- 
quirements for high school graduation in terms of student hours in courses, set en- 
trance requirements for their public universities, approve textbooks, and devise 
state aid formulas, but few states address directly the question of individual school 
performance. The technical assistance that states provide to individual schools is 
quite limited. Failing schools are allowed to continue in existence decade after dec- 
ade, serving badly the children of the uneducated parents they enrolled twenty 
years earlier. Staff of superior schools are not encouraged to share their bench mark 
practices with staff in schools that are not doing so wen. 

Part of the state's assumption of responsibility for individual school performance 
should be a concern with intra-district allocations of real educational resources. 
With data processing capabilities now available in both state and local offices, it is 
possible to determine what specific resources a particular school should hsve to 
meet s common standard of provision. At first, these estimates will not be perfect, 
but if the inventory is conscientiously developed, it should become more functional 
and comprehensive as we learn more about the components of a common standard 
of provision. Once the estimates are developed, real resources should flow to given 
schools to meet their needs of s common standard. If some schools have resources 
in excess of s common standard, there should be a re-allocation in favor of schools 
below the standard, absent some extraordinary r ion to maintain preferential 
treatment. 

If resources are still not available in a given city school district, let's say, to meet 
all the needs of a common standard, then the state should assist districts to ration 
scarce resources equitably and efficiently. My preference would be to give priority 
to schools that show low student achievement and that also demonstrate capacity 
to improve. 

With a common standard of provision in place within school districts, the state 
and the management of the district are in a strong position to demand accountant!- 
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ity for student performance of all schools within a given district. Yet, despite best 
efforts, it may torn out that some schools, even with a common standard of provi- 
sion and with their fair shares of Federal subventions, still have too many students 
who perform poorly. These schools may need something extra from state and local 
sources. In my observation of inner-city schools, to take an example, one thing that 
seems to make a difference to students is whether the school is open in the after- 
noon and evening and on weekends. This kind of extra service does not necessarily 
cost a great deal. 



I noted above that the last major school reform effort lacked a strong national 
constituency, and, in many cases, had not even a statewide constituency. In my 
view, the Question of where to find support for school finance reform remains a prob- 
lem. I shall try to suggest a solution. The school finance reform effort requires a 
focus. Last time, the focus, insofar as it was defined at all, was the abstraction of 
social justice. I believe in this country at this time, relying upon the concept of eq- 
uity to win broad national and statewide support for school finance reform, is a 
loser. 

I propose instead that we link school finance reform to a significant issue of in- 
structional change, namely the nature of education offered to those who lack a deep 
commitment to the liberal arts. By their demonstrated behavior, such are the major- 
ity of our students today. 

Before the attacks start coming down, let me say that I am not anti-intellectual. 
I believe in rigorous instruction in mathematics and science for all, and I wish the 
great majority of our students appreciated the beauty of mathematical and scientific 
reasoning. I am passionately devoted to the visual arts, and I don't think my inter- 
est in any way reflects my Ivy League education. Nor do I think it would be a good 
idea if more students enrolled themselves in narrow, job-specific vocational edu- 
cation. 

What we have in this country is a system of education in which all serious efforts 
are centered in the liberal arts. In elementary school, students are divided into 
those who are headed for four-year college and those who are not. Middle school is 
pre -college prep for some and pretty much nothing for everybody else. The only 
strong program in secondary schools is college prep. Everybody outside college prep 
in high school gets watered down college prep, presented with blackboard, chalk, 
text, and lecture to students who are silent, passive, and immobile. Few if any con- 
nections are drawn between the content of one fifty minute period of instruction and 
the content of the next subject. No connection is drawn between such theory as is 
given and the uses of knowledge in real life. Let's face it, one of the main things 
that renders our educational system ineffective is a void in secondary education. Ex- 
cept for the favored few who are in college prep and find they like the courses, sec- 
ondary students in this country are bored to distraction. 

What I propose is to link school finance reform to development of a powerful tech- 
nological stream of education, standing alongside the liberal arts stream. Please let 
me repeat this is not an anti-intellectual position. Leonardo, Benjamin Franklin, 
Thomas Jefferson and Alfred North Whitehead, to name four, woula find a place for 
technology, "knowing how things work,* 1 within the liberal imagination. Nor is the 
position T have stated anti-economic growth. In terms of arguments now thoroughly 
familiar, the enhancement of technological sophistication in our population is a nec- 
essary condition for preserving good jobs in this country and for the creation of more 
good jobs. I note also that the need for technological sophistication in work is not 
confined to manufacturing. Service industries, banking and finance, communica- 
tions, transport, health, and agriculture all require a work force that is techno- 
logically adept. 

There are attributes of education in a technological stream that are worth noting. 
Many believe, and our research in NCRVE indicates, that these attributes of techno- 
logical education make rigorous learning in math, sciences, and languages accessible 
to a far, far, broader swath of our youth population than conventional college prep 
and its watered down versions. One attribute is contextualized teaching ana learn- 
ing, such that real life applications illuminate the meaning and uses of theoretical 
ideas at the very time those ideas are put before students. Another is cooperative 
learning, practiced in secondary schools— students spending a significant part of 
their school time working in groups in a project-based curriculum, with the teachers 
role transformed from that of lecturer-in«charge-of-all-student-activity to that of 
coach. Yet another is establishment and maintenance of educationally-productive re- 
lations with industry. Lastly here, I mention the practice of teachers' working in 
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teams for the development of program* for their whole school and establishing part- 
nerships with teachers in other schools for benchmarking exercises. 

There are other practices in technological education, of course, but this short list 
is sufficient to give the idea that education in a technological stream is a quite dif. 
ferent process from what we see in schools today. It is a much more active process 
for the development and exchange of knowledge than moat of our teachers and stu- 
dents now enjoy. It is a process that can be seamless from secondary school through 
community college and on to the baccalaureate in a technical field. It is also a ays* 
tern of choice, in that students are able to choose their secondary and college majors 
from a variety of technical fields, helped by technologicaUy-mformed counselors— 
and to switch fields should the first choke turned out to be inappropriate. Students 
can also choose when to leave formal education— and when to return to it. At any 
point after high school graduation, studsnts should be able to exit from formal edu- 
cation with economic benefit. 

In dosing, I respectluDy propose that school finance reform be linked to the goal 
of creating an economically functional education system, not replacing our liberal 
arte stream but standing alongside it and competing for students as clients. Federal 
leadership toward the twin goals of finance reform and the creation of a more func- 
tional education syrtem is essential State governments would also have a lot of 
work to do, not only in providing financial support and technical assistance but also 
in removing barriers to change in their local districts. I am confident that this ap- 
proach will tap a reservoir or knowledge and energy in our teaching force almost 
beyond imagining. 

I thank you for this opportunity to present this material to the Sub-Committee 
on Education, Arts, and the Humanities. 

Senator Pell. Thankvou very much. 
We now come to Dr. Bob Berne. 

Mr. Berne. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank 
you very much for giving me the opportunity to talk with you today 
about school finance. 

For the past 15 or so years, I have been doing research on equity 
in school finance, but I come to you today in my 5-minute period 
with a very specific recommendation on the Federal role. Others 
have started to talk about different avenues for Federal involve- 
ment, including rejuvenating the teaching force and, as Dr. Benson 
talked about, a technological stream in education. 

I want to talk about a much more specific and in some sense, 
narrow, recommendation for you to consider. I think you should not 
underestimate the role these hearings will have in the school and 
education community. For the Federal Government to get back into 
school finance, an area from which it has been absent for quite 
some time, will send ripples through the system. And I know, with 
budget deficits, and health care crises and problems beyond our 
borders, we aren't talking about large sums of money. But even 
with small sums of money, Federal attention on this issue can be 
very important. 

It is in fact Federal leadership that I am talking about, and I de- 
fine leadership very simply as being able to take you someplace 
that you would not nave gone by yourself. I use the example or spe- 
cial education, where I would submit that school districts would not 
in fact have put together programs for disabled youngsters in the 
form that they do now, albeit far from perfect, without some sort 
of Federal leadership. It was an example in an intergovernmental 
system of the Federal Government taking the leadership and mov- 
ing school systems toward — I say "toward, * because we aren't there 
yet— a system of humane and effective education for all of our chil- 
dren. The analogy is a rough one, but I think in the area of school 
finance, over time, with some thought, Federal leadership can play 
an important role. 
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Now, I understand that we have a locally drive, property tax 
dominated system. It has gotten us where we are today, which in 
no small measure is a great accomplishment. But within that sys- 
tem, there is still a Federal role* And that Federal Government role 
is not to solve the problem of school finance inequities, but to be 
part of the solution, a situation that it has not been for the last 
dozen or so years. 
If one were to ask what the Federal role should be to deal with 
r inequities in school finance, you will get, through these hearings 
and other processes that you are involved in, many recommenda- 
tions: reconfigure Chapter I; prepare general aid for education; 
change the definition of equity and impact aid. There will be no 
* shortage of methods for dealing with this. But I submit there are 

two prerequisite issues that can start the path to Federal involve- 
ment that are in some ways narrow, but very important. They are 
prerequisites for doing anything about equity in school finance. 

First, we have to decide — ana Congress clearly plays an essential 
role in this — what is the definition of equity from the Federal per- 
spective. We talk about disparities, we talk about wealth neutral- 
ity. We in school finance have, it seems, a monopoly on technical 
terms. But what do we mean from the Federal perspective when 
we say the school finance system is inequitable? 

It involves value judgments around which reasonable people can 
disagree. And I think you need to start the process now of thinking 
through, through your staff and congressional process, what the 
Federal definition of equity should be. 

Should it be different resources for children with different needs? 
Should it be eliminating the relationship between wealth and 
spending? Should it just be eliminating the relationship between 
spending across school systems? 

Moreover, you have another difficult question: Should you be fo- 
cusing on the differences across States? When you look just at the 
average spending form State to State, you see vast differences. Or, 
should you be focusing on the differences within States— examples 
we saw vividly in the slides presented earlier, but also referred to 
in some of the earlier testimony. Or, should we be looking within 
cities and within districts, where I submit there are in some sense 
large and uncovered disparities that still exist in our system. 

The Federal Government can make significant mileage by paying 
attention to those differences, by looking at them, by debating 
them, by calling attention to them, and by, as you are doing, hold- 
ing hearings around the country. People are sensitive to the fact 
that the Federal Government will now be looking at this, and I 
submit this attention itself will make a difference. 

Second, the Federal Government can get back involved in collect- 
ing information that is required to better understand our school 
system. For the last dozen years, the Federal Government has 
gradually withdrawn, leaving to individual States data collection 
around outcomes, dollars, and the very teaching force that the pre- 
vious panel agreed was the most significant factor in education. 

One thing the Federal Government is good at is doing things 
across States, where no one State in itself would do it, and collect- 
ing the information in a rigorous, precise, valid and accurate way 
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is an important Federal function and one that existed up until the 
late 1970*8 and has been mostly absent since. > 

If the Federal Government combines the information that is re- 
quired to look at outcomes, to look at teachers, to look at spending, 
and seriously debate that equity definition, I believe that that ac- 
tivity itself will start to elevate the problem of disparities across 
school systems on everyone's agenda throughout the education com- 
munity. And when and if you are ready to move in bolder ways- 
bolder ways, by changing the way in which you distribute Chapter ^ 
I dollars, focusing more on concentrations of poverty, or thinking 
about general aid dollars that may be tied to State or school dis- 
trict improvement in school finance equity— if and when you are 
ready to move in that direction, you will have the background in- * 
formation and experience to debate, to in fact move in a direction 
that is appropriate for this deliberative body. 

Now, I realize that is a little different than a broader call for im- 
proving the teaching force or fully funding Head Start, but you 
nave to start somewhere; you have to take the first steps in moving 
the Federal Government back into school finance debates. And I 
submit these are doable, not very expensive, and the ratio of atten- 
tion to dollars that you will receive for moving back in will bring 
attention to the spending and will start to elevate this on the agen- 
da. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Berne follows:] 
Prepared Statement of Robert Berne 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: Thank you for giving me the 
opportunity to discuss with you a most important issue: the potential role of the 
Federal government in elementary and secondary education finance, jparticulam in 
the area of equity. For the past seventeen years as a professor at the Robert F. Wag- 
ner Graduate School of Public Service at New York University, school finance emiity 
has been one of the focal areas of my research and I am pleased that you are raising 
an important set of questions through these hearings. I have prepared a short state- 
ment and then would be pleased to discuss the issues further. (I was out of the 
country until July 20 and learned about these hearings upon my return. Thus I 
have not had the time to prepare a lengthier analysis.) 

Let me state my bottom line conclusion first, and then return to several ideas that 
form the basis of my position. Despite the fact that it is well-accepted that we have 
not one but fifty plus educational systems in the United States, I believe that there 
is an important role for the Federal government in the issue of school finance eq- 
uity. The specifics of that role are not simply determined, but to walk away from 
a state of affairs that may have more to do with the quantity and cjuality of edu- * 
cation received by the youth of America than almost any other issue is inconsistent 
with my definition of Federal leadership. % 

Let me provide a brief example by analogy, rough as it may be, for the potential 
Federal role in school finance. I have found that a useful definition of kae>rship 
is the ability to take people to a desired outcome that they would not have reached * 
by themselves. When I was in public school, the education provided to students with 
physical and emotional disabilities was either inadequate or non-existent. It was not 
that long ago, but students with learning disabilities were not treated humanely 
and certainly were not receiving appropriate education. The situation today, while 
not perfect, is significantly improved, due in large measure to the leadership role 
played by the Federal government. By moving the U.S. education system fa the 
right direction, and in a direction that it would not have moved by itself, the Fed- 
eral government changed education in a fundamental way. I believe that in the area 
of school finance equity, the Federal role can be similar, although there will need 
to be some debate over the best approach to take. 

There is little doubt that the intergovernmental system set out by our Constitu- 
tion has many advantages in general, and for elementary and secondary education 
in particular. American education permits substantially more local input and control 
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than other more centralized national systems, and this matches a strongly-held be- 
lief in our culture. But it is also part of our culture that the Federal government 
should and does take action when the results of this decentralised system do not 
yield desirable outcomes for all groups, particularly those who are most in need. Ex- 
amples in elementary and secondary education include low income, "disadvantaged" 
pupils; pupils with disabilities; and pupils whose native language is not English. It 
is important to note that in each of these ca s es , the Federal government is not ex- 
pected to solve the entire problem, but is expected to be a significant part of the 
solution* 

It is also a fact that the US. education system relies heavily on the property tax, 
which through most of our nation's history permitted education to secure the re- 
sources it needed through taxation. Again, an examination of the full effects of this 
reliance today may be beyond the reach of any individual state, and this may be 
a place where the Federal government can play a role. 

My main argument for this Subcommittee is that the current inequities in our 
school finance system are every much as serious a national education problem as 
inadequate early childhood education, overly bureaucratixed schools, non-existent or 
low educational standards, and sub-standard preparation of our teaching force. In 
fact, if the finance inequity issues are not addressed simultaneously with these 
other problems, the solutions, if they can be found and implemented, will only bene- 
fit a subset of our students. We all have to acknowledge that no system is perfect, 
but the results of our state -based, property tax-dominated, locally controlled edu- 
cation system, appear to be leading to an unacceptable outcome. That is. unless 
there are substantial changes in school finance, the basic notion of equal oppor- 
tunity for all American children will be impossible. It is this unacceptable outcome 
that cannot be ignored by the Federal government 

With my bottom line conclusion that Federal intervention is called-for in the area 
of school finance equity, proposed action must be assessed in light of the pressing 
problems facing the Nation, for example, the budget deficit the health care crisis, 
and the need to help solve problems oeyond our borders. As it turns out, even if 
there was a consensus at the Federal level to take action on school finance equity, 
the basic information needed to define and establish such a policy is not available. 
In other words, before we can debate seriously the appropriate form of Federal 
intervention— for example, new Chapter 1 allocation methods, a new general aid 
program to promote equity, or new regulations on all Federal programs to promote 
school finance equity— we need to address two basic questions that the Federal gov- 
ernment has avoided over the last dozen or so years. The two questions are as fol- 
lows: (1) What is the appropriate definition of school finance equity from the Federal 
perspective? and (2) Once a definition or definitions of equity are selected, how can 
each state's level and trends in equity be assessed? The answers to both of these 
questions are prerequisites to formulating a Federal policy, regardless of what it 
turns out to be. Moreover, it will take time for the answers to the two questions 
to be obtained. Thus I argue that work on the answers to the questions should pro- 
ceed immediately, especially because the activities required to answer the questions 
do not commit the Federal government to any particular policy option. But without 
the answers to the two questions, no effective action is possible. 

Let me conclude with several observations concerning the two questions and about 
directions for Federal intervention in school finance equity. First, what is the appro- 
priate definition of equity from the Federal perspective? Close to twenty years of re- 
search on school finance equity can be used to provide part of acknowledge that no 
system is perfect, hut the results of our state-based, property tax-dominated, locally 
controlled education system, appear to be leading to an unacceptable outcome. That 
is, unless there ar* substantial changes in school finance, the basic notion of equal 
opportunity for aVi American children will be impossible. It is this unacceptable out- 
come that cannot be ignored by the Federal government. 

With my bottom line conclusion that Federal intervention is called-for in the area 
of school finance equity f proposed action must be assessed in light of the pressing 
problems facing the Nation, for example, the budget deficit the health care crisis, 
and the need to help solve problems beyond our borders. As it turns out, even if 
there was a consensus at the Federal level to take action on school finance equity, 
the basic information needed to define and establish such a policy is not available. 
In other words, before we can debate seriously the appropriate form of Federal 
intervention— for example, new Chapter 1 allocation methods, a new general aid 
program to promote equity, or new regulations on all Federal programs to promote 
school finance equity— we need to address two basic this answer and it has both 
conceptual and empirical dimensions. At a conceptual level, school finance equity is 
not a term that can be defined in the absence of values: that is. it is not a value 
free concept. Another way of saying this is that two people can disagree reasonably 
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over the definition of school finance equity. A second conceptual point it that school 
finance equity can be examined from toe perspective of the child as well as the tax- 
payer, and at times the choice of a perspective can lead to different and competing 
concepts of equity. Historically, if I were to derive the Federal definition from cur- 
rently enacted programs, I would conclude that the child perspective dominates, but 
the past does not have to constrain the future. 

From the child's perspective (as well as from the taxpayer's), there are different 
equity principles that can be developed conceptually. For example, if we assume 
that all children are the same from a finance perspective, then the principle of hori- 
zontal equity, or equality, applies. The differences in education spending per pupil 
within a single state or the differences in spending across states, inequities that are 
well known to members of this Subcommittee, are examples of the measurement of 
this equity principle. A different principle of equity focuses on the differences among 
pupils with different wealth or ability to pay for education. Unequal resources, by 
themselves do not necessarily violate this principle, sometimes known as ecus! op- 
portunity with respect to wealth, but the fact that spending per pupil is related to 
wealth or ability to pay is the key problem. Many state court decisions are based 
on this principle. A variation on this theme is the fact that there are often dif- 
ferences oy geographic areas, such as urban versus suburban versus rural, or dif- 
ferences by racial and ethnic group. Finally, a different principle of equity recog- 
nizes that all pupils are not the same, and that equity may translate into uneaual 
spending per pupil, once factors such as resources available outside of school, ability 
to speak English, and physical and emotional disabilities are taken into account. 
This principle, often called vertical equity, focuses on the appropriately uneaual re- 
sources for pupils who are different ana deserving of different treatment. 1 Thus, 
part of the debate st the Federal level needs to include the degree to which one or 
more of these three equity principles will be incorporated into the Federal definition 
of equity. , . . . 

Even after choices have been made about the equity principles, there are decisions 
that need to be made about how to measure equity according to the different prin- 
ciples. The point here is not to decide the issues of the best equity principles and 
measures from the Federal perspective here and now, but only to indicate that con- 
ceptual choices need to be made before any policy can be formulated to respond to 
the inequities, and that these conceptual choices can be informed by research. The 
conclusion that is directly related to the deliberations of this subcommittee is that 
the answers to the conceptual questions will take time to develop and if the process 
is not begun now, no Federal action to address school finance inequities will be 

The second question is also important. That is, once a definition or definitions of 
equity are selected, how can each state's level and trends in equity or the differences 
in equity across states be asccssed? Assuming for the moment that we can answer 
the conceptual questions, the actual measurement of school finance equity in the 
filly states with the precision that is necessary for Federal policy is not possible 
with current data. This is not the appropriate time to go into the numerous data 
problems such as the measurement of revenues and expenditures, student and dis- 
trict characteristics, cost of living differences, and ability to pay, and the absence 
of coterminality, but with 60 states and close to 16,000 school districts, this is a 
complex enterprise. 

The problem is all the more serious because, until recently, the Federal govern- 
ment had retreated on its traditional commitment to data definition and measure- 
ment in school finance. Even now the activities of the National Center for Education 
Statistics would have to increase to develop properly a data base that could be relied 
upon for Federal school finance equity 11 policies. And, because this takes time, the 
development of this data base is a Second activity that needs to proceed as a pre- 
requisite to a future determination of the Federal role in school finance equity, such 
a data base in not only needed for equity measurement, but can be important for 
the assessment of alternative taxation approaches to the traditional property tax. 

Research has shown that progress toward school finance equity over the past fif- 
teen years has been uneven. In some cases the state courts have acted as a catalyst, 
and in other cases states themselves have developed reform agendas, but in many 
cases poor, needy children receive fewer educational resources than their wealthier 
neighbors. Unfortunately, even in states where progress has been made, often there 
is a tendency for the improvement to be short-lived. During these hearings you will 



1 Elsewhere the argument has been made that vertical equity is the equity principle most con- 
sistent with Federal programs. See Robert Berne and Leanna Stiefel, "Equity Standards for 
State School Finance Proframt: Philosophies and Standards Relevant to Section 6 (d) (2) of the 
Federal Impact Aid Program," Journal of Education Finance, vol. 18, no. 1, Summer 1002, pagae 
80-112 poaaible. 
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be presented with a variety of steps that the Federal government can take to im- 
prove school finance equity across states, within states, and even within districts. 
While I am confident that you will take these arguments seriously, given the cur- 
rent state of Federal involvement, it is unlikely that the Federal 12 government will 
enact a bold intervention very soon, despite the obvious need. But this does not 
mean that the Federal government must remain silent on the issue. In fact, there 
are two activities, both of which will take some time, both of which are prerequisites 
to broader interventions, that the Federal government can engage in immediately. 
The first is to begin a process to define and measure school finance equity from the 
Federal perspective. The second is to enlarge Federal data collection efforts so that 
school finance equity levels and progress can be measured across states, in each of 
the fifty states, and within districts with the requisite reliability and validity to sup- 
port Federal policies. Not only are these steps necessary prerequisites for broader 
policies, but the actions themselves will be an important sign that the Federal gov- 
ernment is prepared to enter the battle for school finance equity. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 
Dr. Cortez. 

Mr. Cortez. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, we want 
to thank you for giving us the opportunity to address you this 
afternoon. 

I am the director of the Institute for Policy and Leadership at the 
Intercultural Development Research Association, which is a non- 
profit research and training and advocacy organization based in 
San Antonio, TX, specializing in issues and programs impacting on 
minorities, low-income students, and students with limited English 
proficiency. The organization was created by Dr. Jose Cardenas, 
one of the country's foremost experts on minority education issues. 

It is fitting that the committee address school finance and hear 
from Texas because it was in Texas that one of the earlier battles 
for school finance reform and school finance equalization originated 
back in the 1970*8, with the filing of the Rodriguez case involving 
the poor Edgewood school district in San Antonio. 

In Texas, we are currently in the third round of court challenges 
to the State funding system, and although there has been some im- 
provement in the system over the last 3 years, we still cannot say 
that every student in Texas has access to the same amount of 
money for education. 

In our decade-long struggle to achieve greater equalization in our 
State, we have also come to learn that the systems that are in 
place are often created by design and that there are many groups 
with vested interest in maintaining the status quo. We have also 
learned, however, that State equalization efforts can be facilitated 
by the presence of incentives to make progress toward equalization. 

In our State, that incentive has been delivered by State court 
mandates which have required the State to decrease the amount of 
funding disparities between property poor and property rich school 
districts. Yet despite legal victories in the courts which date back 
to 1988, Texas continues to struggle with creating a system which 
will provide similar levels of return for similar tax effort for all 
children in all school districts in our State. 

Despite a decade-long push for reforming the State system, Texas 
continues to have one or the largest expenditure differences of all 
the 50 States. According to data compiled in Education News in 
1992, Texas ranked number one among all the States in the extent 
of the funding disparities between the poorest and the wealthiest 
districts. While the poorest district in 1991 spent $2,150 per stu- 
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dent, the State's wealthiest district was spending $14,514 to edu- 
cate each of its students. 

Federal funding for education has consisted of targeting funding 
to address specific issue areas. While this has contributed to some- 
what improving services available to some students, this approach 
has often resulted in the laying of Federal dollars on very unequal 
State funding bases, therefore often supporting continuation of the 
unequal status quo* 

It is not surprising, then, that in these past Federal efforts, we 
have seen mixed results as these moneys have provided low-wealth 
school districts a few resources to snore up minimal programs 
while affording wealthier school districts additional revenue to fur- 
ther enrich already adequate programs. 

While all children are affected by inequalities in school funding, 
minorities tend to be particular hard hit by inequalities. Research 
on the economic status of minorities reveals that most Hispanics 
and African Americans are concentrated in lower-income commu- 
nities, which correlates to having fewer resources available for edu- 
cation* 

In the Rand Corporation study on inadequate minority student 
performance in math and science, entitled, "Multiplying Inequal- 
ities, 19 the authors found that extensive lack of success experienced 
by minority students in math and science was primarily attributed 
to lack of access to quality teachers, lack of access to quality pro- 
grams, and lack of access to adequate school resources. 

It is obvious that the lack of resources for basic programs is car- 
ried over into lack of resources into specialized areas like math and 
science. 

Studies on the extent of equalization in State systems are helpful 
in setting the context, but will probably do very little in terms of 
creating change at the State level. One way for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to encourage and support funding equity is to take the ex- 
tent of equalization into consideration when determining Federal 
education funding to the various States. Formulas can be developed 
to gauge the extent of equalization within the State, and Federal 
aid could be adjusted in proportion to the extent to which States 
are achieving an equalized system. 

Federal funding incentives could also be developed that reward 
States that make substantial progress toward equalization. The cri- 
teria for determining the degree of equity could use statistical 
measures assessing the extent of variation within a State system, 
and eligibility for incentive aid could be based on the extent or 
variants from some federally established equity level. 

Let me conclude my remarks by saying that in his book, chron- 
icling the inequalities in many of the State funding systems. Jona- 
than Kozol, the author of Savage Inequalities, observes: •There is 
a deepseated reverence for fair play in the United States, and in 
many areas of life, we see tie consequences of genuine distaste for 
loaded dice. But this is not the case in education, health care, and 
inheritance of wealth. In these elemental areas, we want the game 
to be unfair, and some have made it so." 

We in Texas do not believe that education has to remain un- 
equal. We do not believe that equal educational opportunity has to 
be a distant dream for children who have been waiting for decades, 
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and we support this committee's effort to make education a 
game for all children, regardless of where they happen to live. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Cortez follows:] 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much, Dr. Cortez. 

I have one question, and Fm sure the answer will probably be 
in the affirmative, but should die States be forced to equalize edu- 
cation spending across school districts? Should that be the respon- 
sibility of the States? 

What would you say, Dr. Cortez? 

Mr. Cortez. The responsibility for equalization should rest with 
the States, but the Federal Government can play a veiy significant 
role in equalizing resources. In studies that we have reviewed of 
Chapter I, Senator Pell, what we noticed is that the Federal Gov- 
ernment's allocation of money to help underachieving students ac- 
tually resulted in the creation of State-level programs that provide 
State-level resources for underachieving students. So I think that 
if the Federal Government created movement and incentive for 
equalization, it would set standards and provide leadership that 
States like Texas are sorely in need of. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 

Dr. Berne. , , _ 

Mr. Berne. Clearly, it is a State responsibility, but as Dr. 
Hickrod pointed out earlier, the evidence is very grim on what 
progress we have made on equalization in the last 20 years. The 
States frankly need help. I have had many occasions of talking 
with State legislators, and the legislature clearly is where the ac- 
tion is in those State decisionmaking processes. 

Where they will say one thine publicly to represent their con- 
stituencies, they will say privately that they would love to have a 
solution to the problem that does not mean taking resources away 
from their constituents. Well, it is a case where a system that has 
served us well for a couple hundred years, developing schools 
through first an agrarian and then a more mixed economy, has led 
to a system that the political differences across States have created 
a logjam. In some cases, the courts have to help, in some cases, the 
business community will come together along with advocates. But 
the Federal Government is a veiy powerful level from which to talk 
about these changes. Yes, it is a State responsibility, but they need 
help. 

Senator Pell. Thank you. 
Dr. Benson. 

Mr. Benson. Yes, Senator, it is a State responsibility, but I think 
that for change to occur, the Federal Government does need to ex- 
ercise leadership which includes financial incentive grants. I am 
impressed with the power of rather small amounts of Federal 
money in certain fields of education. One of these is the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act, which is not fully funded by the 
Federal Government. An even more striking example is in not ev- 
eryone's favorite subject, but vocational education, where roughly 
10 cents on the dollar is succeeding in changing the nature of that 
field. 

The States respond, in my view, to a grant even when the 
amount of money is not phenomenal. It is in part a symbolic pres- 
ence of the Federal Government. I think some dollars need to be 
attached to that presence, but I don't think one has to imagine at 
this time that the Federal Government has to provide all of the dol- 
lars to close those gaps that should be closed. 
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Senator Pell. Thank you very much. 
Senator Jeffords. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to again thank you for holding this hearing, and the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, who has been a leader in this area. 

I am committed to trying to improve the financial capacity of 
States and local governments and by more help from the Federal 
Government, but my basic question is where do we start. Is the 
best way to start by fully funding those things that we have? That * 
would go on the basis that we know the present programs we have 
are working. I would like some comments on that as to whether 
you know of any true analyses on some of these things that indi- 
cate that we would be best suited by fully funding these, or should * 
we look to other ways to improve and increase the Federal Govern- 
ment's role in the questions of what needs to be done in this coun- 
try to make our education better? 

Dr. Benson. 

Mr. Benson. Thank you. 

I think a very strong argument can be made for fully funding 
what already exists. I think also, to support Dr. Berne's position, 
the time is now to begin a Federal discourse about inequality in 
American education. 

And third, knowing where I come from, I would like to see seri- 
ous Federal attention given to what is variously called transition 
school to work career pathways, and I just heard today school to 
work apprenticeships. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you. 

Dr. Berne. 

Mr. Berne. Coming at this from a New York City perspective for 
a moment, and wearing one of my other hats aside from school fi- 
nance research, I am currently evaluating one of the 32 Head Start 
transition programs that exist across the country. These are pro- 
grams to take dollars and provide resources in K through 3 schools 
that have significant numbers of Head Start children, to tiy to 
emulate to some degree the Head Start model in the early graces. 

My reading of the literature suggests that the Head Start model 
for preschool children has enormous dividends. I don't want to take 
away from the elementary and secondary education community. 
But for my money, given a marginal dollar, I would look veiy seri- * 
ously to giving children some equality of learning opportunities 
coming into the public school system. So much is formed in those 
early years that I think fully funding Head Start would make a sig- 
nificant difference. We can't prejudge what the evaluation will say f 
on the transition program, but I do have to say that the spirit and 
the idea of merging these two planets, these different worlds of 
Head Start and public schools, I think could pay huge dividends. 

So I believe that there are opportunities for examining the exist- 
ing programs and increasing the Federal role. At the same time, 
however, I do think you have to look at some of the ways you dis- 
tribute some of the existing resources, including Chapter I, and 
even small programs like impact aid, where again, the Federal 
presence makes a real difference. You make a statement from the 
Federal Government level, and it carries with it much more, as Dr. 
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Benson suggests, than the small amounts of resources that you 
maw be able to gather. 

So I think looking both at what you are now doing and develop- 
ing some new programs would have some payoff in improving eq- 
uity for all children. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Cortex. 

Mr. Cortez. I agree with Dr. Berne that you will probably see 
differential impact depending on where you invest your resources, 
and the notion of fully funding early childhood education where you 
can early in the child's educational experience do many things to 
equalize opportunities is a very good thing. 

On the concept of fully funding all existing programs, I want to 
reemphasize the point that if you full fund Federal programs and 
layer them on top of unequal State systems, you probably will not 
be doing much to narrow the gap in disparities among the various 
districts. 

So I agree with Dr. Berne's point that we should be willing to 
take a step back and look at existing Federal resources, put more 
money into Federal funding if we want, but at the same time use 
as a criterion for State allocations the extent to which the State it- 
self is allocating its own resource to create greater equalization. 

I think when you do that, you are generating incentive for in- 
creased State commitments to equalization. 

Senator Jeffords. Just one last question. Dr. Berne, you men- 
tioned a concern about the lack of evaluation of results of various 
programs, and maybe I didn't hear you right, but what concerns me 
is that we have run a whole number of experimental educational 
programs, and maybe I just have not been alert, but I have not 
seen any longitudinal evaluations of any consequence in these pro- 
grams. Do we do a good job at evaluating these programs? 

Mr. Berne. I think you are making a slightly different point 
than I made, and 111 come back to that. My point was that I think 
in terms of just basic data collection for those evaluations, the Fed- 
eral Government has in fact stepped back from what I thought was 
its traditional role in the 1970*8 of providing a baseline so that peo- 
ple could come from different perspectives and evaluate these 
projects. 

I think the evaluation question is a tougher one, and in general 
I think it is mixed. But even in a major program like Chapter I, 
I'm not sure I can go to the literature and fully understand from 
that literature Chapter I's effects. There are certain advocates who 
claim it has very precise effects in particular schools and others 
who claim it is being spread way too thin for too many students. 
And despite the episodic examinations of Chapter I ana the atten- 
tion to outcomes that has recent'/ been put in there, I would say 
I could not look at that and, from that evidence alone, make a firm 
judgment as to its effectiveness. 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Cortez. 

Mr. Cortez. I agree that more information on the effectiveness 
of categorical programs would lend some good insights as to where 
the emphasis should be in the future. I agree that the results 
would probably be mixed, and that from data we have seen in the 
State of Texas and in the regions where we operate, there are pro- 
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grams that utilize these resources very effectively and produce very 
good results, and there are programs that do not. 

However, I think we need to keep in mind that, as was pointed 
out by Senator Dodd, the Federal investment in education at the 
State level overall amounts to no more than 6 nercent So that for 
us to make judgments about the effectiveness of programs that pro- 
vide veiy limited resources and that do not take into account the 
funding disparities that exist within States that affect the ability 
of school districts to deliver on those resources I think has to be 
taken into consideration. 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr* Chairman. 

Senator Pell. Thank you, Senator Jeffords. 

Senator Dodd. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I thank the panelists for their very helpful testimony. I have a 
couple of observations and some questions. You always hesitate to 
talk about your own particular State or area, and there is nothing 
scientific about it, but I am always curious about where people 
want to see their tax dollars spent and often raise this question 
with constituency groups in my own State of Connecticut. Invari- 
ably, education comes out about at the top* Maybe there are excep- 
tions from time to time given some peculiar circumstance that war- 
rants attention, but by and large there seems to be a tremendous 
amount of at least initial support for the idea that this is one area 
where taxpayers believe their tax dollar investment makes some 
sense. 

Now, they may break down once you go beyond that initial ques- 
tion, but I am always impressed by the public's response to those 
surveys. And I have been intrigued about asking people about this, 
would you be willing to support tax increase if it were a dedicated 
tax for education, such as a value-added tax, for instance, where 
it would be exclusively focused on improving the quality of edu- 
cation—and I would include Head Start. I am amazed at the re- 
sponse I get. Again, it is an easy enough question to ask, and it's 
easy to raise your hand in an audience, and I'm not sure I am 
prejudicing the answer because of the way I ask it, so I wouldn't 
want to rely on it as terribly scientific. But I am sort of impressed 
by the positive response people seem to give in we know, particu- 
larly these days, there is vehement opposition to any suggestion of 
a tax increase on anything. But when we ask and fink it to being 
dedicated to education, I find the response pretty strong. 

So I think there ic a lot of room to do something m this area, 
provided it is not just, as you pointed out, Dr. Benson, just dump- 
ing money in without talking about reform or changing the struc- 
ture of the system. If you didn't insist on change then I think the 
investment would be a total waste of money, and whether people 
might support it initially, I think the' would be terribly dis- 
appointed m the results. 

I'd like to focus on a group that hasn't received a lot of attention 
here today in this discussion, not because we don't think it is im- 
portant, but it just hasn't come up yet, and that is parents. We 
have talked about the various roles of teachers, administrators, the 
Federal Government, the State and local and so forth. Yet, I find 
the correlation between parental involvement and the quality of 
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schools one of the strongest. It is the old "squeaky wheel" theory— 
we are looking at several factors: first, the parents themselves may 
be children, or just out of their teens; second, they may have 
dropped out of school in many cases and so did not have a positive 
experience themselves in an educational environment and are 
therefore very reluctant to step back into school even as parents. 
And particularly in our minority community there is another factor 
to consider. In my memory, certainly, members of the minority 
t community clearly had a ceiling on what their opportunities were, 

despite a good education. So transmitting to their own children the 
idea that there is an economic opportunity associated with edu- 
cation is something they may accept theoretically, but in terms of 
» their own practical experiences, there has been no correlation be- 

tween education and economic advancement. And we are looking at 
this issue barely a generation away from that experience. 

So I would be curious as to your response to those three points, 
and of course, to the underlying question of how do you increase 
parental involvement; how do you get parents, particularly in our 
urban and poor rural areas, to be excited about education and to 
see it as important in terms of their own children's economic oppor- 
tunities? What stuns me is that I am seeing private businesses pro- 
mote sneakers and do tremendously well, or jackets or caps or 
whatever, and they are able to penetrate those communities in 
terms of their marketing ideas. Why haven't we done a better job 
at marketing education in the^e communities? If we can market a 
pair of Nike sneakers, we ought to be able to market having your 
kids stay in school and become involved. Why aren't we doing a 
better job of that? Why aren't we reaching those parents? 
Let me begin with you, Dr. Cortez. 

Mr. Cortez. Let me first say that we would whole-heartedly 
agree with you, Senator, that parental involvement is a key ele- 
ment of school success, and all the research we have seen and con- 
ducted reinforces that view. But I want to emphasize that what 
works with minority parents may be a little bit different than the 
traditional approaches that might be used with middle income, 
educated individuals who may have more positive past experiences 
with school systems. 

The key point we want to make in terms of parental involvement 
is that it has to be meaningful, it has to be relevant, it has to use 
approaches that take into consideration the cultural characteristics, 
the linguistic characteristics, the economic realities of minority 
communities, and structure parental involvements opportunities in 
ways that enable minority parents to meaningfully participate in 
their children's education. 

Senator Dodd. Do you agree or disagree with the points I made 
about having their own bad experiences in the education environ- 
ment, and second, beyond the theoretical appreciation, not having 
any practical experience in their own lives about their own level of 
education and economic performance. 

Mr. Cortez, We agree that there is that experience, and there 
is the realization that sometimes education does not provide all of 
the keys to success. However, in our conversations with minority 
communities, there is a firm, unyielding conviction that education 
is the key to their children's future. And despite negative experi- 
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ences and despite having experienced glass ceilings in jobs, they 
still believe that education is the way out of the barrio or the ghet- 
to and into the mainstream. 

I believe what happens, Senator, is that schools, because of their 
inability, or sometimes unwillingness, to adapt to the needs of the 
minority community really miss a tremendous opportunity to in- 
volve parents not only in areas of curriculum reform and mentoring 
and tutoring programs and the like, but also in being at the fore- 
front of issues like school finance equalization. 

In Texas, we were very fortunate that one of the most outspoken 
advocates for school finance equalization was a community-based 
organization, originally Communities Organized for Public Serv- 
ices, based in San Antonio, which is a grassroots organization of ev- 
eryday people, took this issue on as the most important issue that 
that organization could support. And that organization and its sis- 
ter groups of the Industrial Areas Foundation in Texas have been 
one of the key elements to keeping school finance equalization at 
the top of the State agenda. 

Senator DoDD. Dr. Berne. 

Mr. Berne. I just want to say I agree with Dr. Cortez, and I 
want to add a couple points. I spent 2 years recently looking at the 
school governance system in New York City. Maybe if there is a 
more intractable problem than school finance in the country, it is 
the school governance system in New York. But as a result of that 
process, I had the opportunity to hold hearings and move through- 
out a number of schools in New York City, and I came to the con- 
clusion quite simply that parents are not welcome in New York 
City Schools. It is the rare exception where a parent would be lit- 
erally welcome in a school. And I think this gets back to the point 
that was made with the previous panel. 

We need to think about a professional development model for 
teachers that recognizes the role of parents and doesn't treat it as 
a "we-they," or "us-them* advocacy relationship. Parents were per- 
fectly well invited to keep track of the kids during the lunch hour 
so the teachers could get a break. If you want to talk about class 
size, or if you want to talk about why my child was in a special 
program, or why a particular school was doing it this way, the par- 
ents were shown the exit door. 

So we have a serious problem, at least in urban areas, about how 
parents can get involved, and I think that in some ways, it reflects 
the fact that the public school system may be on its last chance 
here. There are a lot of advocates out there who want to move 
away from the public school system, who want to break it up, who 
say they have had their chance, and they have perhaps blown it. 



Mr. Berne. It is this "circle the wagons" mentality in some cases 
on the part of professionals that in some ways will break apart that 
system, not by reform, but by moving to another system. 

Again I return to the Head Start model, where the professionals 
in the Head Start program view parents and children as the cli- 
ents, plain and simple; they are both clients of the program. And 
the parent involvement is a foreign word to Head Start profes- 
sionals, because it is part of the way they do business. But it is a 
different climate in public schools. 
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Senator Dodd. That's a very good point. In the hearing we held 
the other day on Head Start quality, our witnesses were parents 
who had been volunteers who ended up becoming permanent staff. 
There are a lot of relationships that develop there. That's a veiy 
good point. 

Yes, Dr. Benson. 

Mr. Benson. Senator Dodd, just to comment on one piece of re- 
search with which I am familiar, the nature of the interaction be- 
tween parents and teachers was studied in two classrooms in Pitts- 
burgh, CA, one classroom of c 1 ildren from very poor families, and 
this was compared with a clasaroom in Piedmont, CA, a very rich 
classrooms. These were both white classrooms. 

Now, the lower-income parents on average tended to be very, 
very deferential to teachers. It was as if you have the knowledge, 
you know how to teach my child, and y do it— an attitude many 
people have toward their medical doctors. 

Senator Dodd. Toward their Senators, too. 

Mr. Benson. The richer parents tend to engage the teachers in 
a dialogue about their particular children and raise questions with 
the teachers such as why did you do this instead of that with re- 
gard to some specific proolem. 

Now, what this suggests t° me * 8 — this is picking up on the CBO 
notion— that it might be a good thing to encourage parents, and I 
think it would be especially nice if the lower-income parents re- 
sponded, to make themselves groups and to approach the teachers 
in a group fashion rather than trying to handle this individually 
on their perceived shortcomings and raising questions of profes- 
sional behavior. 

Senator Dodd. Good point. 

Let me ask all three of you and take advantage of your presence 
here — our six national education goals are a new statement of Fed- 
eral leadership. We are looking at $400 million a year for the legis- 
lation which implements these goals. I wonder if you would com- 
ment, since this is a matter that will be before the Senate, on 
whether this is a large enough incentive to get States to sign onto 
these voluntary goals that we are identifying in the legislation. 

I don't know how many of you are familiar with this, but I pre- 
sume most of you are. 

Dr. Berne. 

Mr. BERNE. It is hard to say f hat a specific $400 million amount 
is adequate or not. Again, consistent with my earlier testimony, the 
fact that the Federal Government is going to get into this in a seri- 
ous vay could have the potential to change the terms of the debate. 
And whether you agree with national testing or local testing or any 
of the specific goals, it is the seriousness and the commitment, the 
sustained effort in this area, that will make the Federal Govern- 
ment a player again. I focus less on the specifics because in some 
ways the Federal Government is a little bit too far removed to get 
into the classroom. But if they can help shape the debate in the 
professionalization of the teaching force or in the development of 
national standards or in school finance equity, then this in itself 
creates a new player in the game that for the last dozen years was 
dominated by States and localities, knowing that the Federal Gov- 
ernment was not going to look over them. 
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So whether it is $400 million or $800 million, it is obviously a 
small amount in the total picture, but it is coming out of a process 
with some State-level input that gets the Federal Government back 
in the game, and I view that as the most important part of the 
whole thing. 

Senator Dodd. Do either of you want to comment on that at all 
or disagree? 

Mr* Benson, I think the response of the States will be uneven. 
I think some are ready to do it now and might do it without any 
Federal encouragement I started but in economics, and back in 
those long ago days, there was something in the economic lit- 
erature called the demonstration effect When good things are 
shown to people, they start wanting them. 

I think if one could so arrange that the leading States had oppor- 
tunities to display their programs and what good comes of them to 
the other States, that that may be a way to go. In other words, in- 
stead of the Federal Government thinking of categorical programs 
as its main approach and fully funding those programs insofar as 
it am, the Federal Government's role may be to try to help States 
and localities build into the fabric of their system bright ideas. 

And I think this process is helped along By relying upon progres- 
sive entities to encourage those who have some trouble initially un- 
derstanding the idea. 

Senator Dodd. Dr. Cortez, I don't want to misquote you, but 
you ye talked about a plan that would distribute finances at equal 
levels to all districts. You may want to clarify more what you mean 
by that We have heard earlier testimony talking about using pov- 
erty numbers as a way of trying to distribute those dollars so that 
we are targeting those students who need help more than others. 

You went through a referendum in Texas very recently, an un- 
successful one, I might point out 

Mr. Cortez. Three or them, all unsuccessful* 

Senator Dodd. Yes. Fd like you to clarify what you mean by that. 
Why not try to target those resources based on numbers 

Mr. Cortez. Let me clarify. Senator. We were not necessarily ad- 
vocating the allocation of Federal funding in terms of equal dollars 
per student for every student across all States. That would be 
counterproductive in that we agree with the notion of targeting 
Federal dollars on the basis of some kind of need. 

Now, to use a low-income student as a proxy for equalization 
may not be as effective as looking at the tax base available to edu- 
cate children in school districts, and somehow or other weighting 
Federal funding on the basis of that State and district's ability to 
come up with equalized resources. 

So again, we wouldn't necessarily target it on the basis of low- 
income students, but again, we would encourage you to look at the 
resource that are available within the school district and within the 
State and whether or not those are equal for students. 

Senator Dodd. How would that be different? I'm trying to think 
of a situation in which poverty statistics and resources in that 
school district would be somehow different, where your tax base 
has deteriorated, and yet the incomes of the people to be served 
would be higher. It seems to me we are talking about one and the 
same thing, aren't we? 
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Mr. Cortez. Not necessarily, Senator, at least as I understand 
it and as we have studied systems. You can and you possibly 
should consider the concentrations of low-income students as one of 
the criteria used to allocate Federal funding. 

We know about the research that correlates the need for addi- 
tional resources among lower-income communities. So there is no 
problem with that. But what we say is that if the base for generat- 
ing money in many States is still the local property tax, you some- 
how or another in your formula need to take into account the abil- 
ity of that community to generate resources for their children. 

Senator Dodd. All right I understand. 

Mr. Cortez. On the point of the $400 million, let me just observe 
that $400 million, frankly, with all due respect, would be a drop 
in the bucket. If we divide the $400 million by the 50 States, that 
amounts to about $8 million per State. And if we start subdividing 
the amount of that money among the 3 million children in Texas, 
that amount of commitment from the Federal Government would 
not do a whole lot to create school finance equalization. 

I would agree with Dr. Benson that if, however, you use that 
same resource as an incentive mechanism to encourage States to 
achieve greater equalization, you will get a lot more bang for your 
buck. 

Senator Dodd. Dr. Berne. . 

Dr. Berne. If I could make one point that I don t think has been 
made in the course of these hearings, we have talked a lot about 
incentives. There seems to be a strange component of both Federal 
and State funding systems that sort of boggles the mind that it 
continues. 

We understand that conditions like poverty can make it more dif- 
ficult to achieve outcome levels, so we provide more resources. And 
then, if a school or a district has a good program and raises the 
scores of those children, in some of our programs, they are in dan- 
ger of losing the money. Here, we are talking about using incen- 
tives, and yes, we are using incentives exactly the opposite way 
that they should be used. People who have a good program and 
move themselves up on those outcome scores are in danger of los- 
ing resources, which to me is exactly the opposite of what we'd like 
to do. So that if nothing else can come out of a changed Federal 
law, at least you can look at Chapter I and some of the other pro- 
grams where in fact this effect is operating and try to remove it; 
try to develop incentives that encourage the outcomes that we all 
want to see. 

Senator Dodd. Let me ask one last auestion— and the chairman 
has been very patient— and then 111 submit some questions to you 
in writing. 

Nowhere is it written in the Federal Constitution that I am 
aware of that elementary and secondary public education in this 
country has to be funded out of a property tax. To me, that seems 
to be the source of so much of the difficulty here. I suspect in Texas 
and other locales when this issue is raised, it is not so much that 
people who live in the suburban or the more affluent communities, 
are opposed to doing something about kids in San Antonio, Hous- 
ton, Dallas, Hartford, Bridgeport or Providence it is this notion 
that; I am already pressed against the wall, I have watched my 
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property taxes go up on an annual basis. When will this end? Our 
own kids aren't getting enough, and now you are going to take my 
tax dollar and dump it somewhere else. It is this tremendous sense 
of frustration about a lot of things you have talked about So this 
continuing effort to raise the property tax, to lay the burden for ad- 
dressing all of this on people wno nave worked hard, achieved a 
certain level of economic success that allows them to acquire a 
home in an area where there is a heightened degree of security and 
quality of life, is like fingernails on a blackboard, to put it mildly, « 
to them. 

And I am just wondering if we can't somehow get beyond that 
debate a bit, because I think there is a general willingness to sup- 
port education. I think people have connected the dots and recog- * 
nize that what happens to a kid in San Antonio, Dallas, Houston, 
Providence, Hartford does affect their future, does affect the eco- 
nomic success and well-beiqg of this country. If in fact, statistically, 
we are going to have less than 1 percent of the new jobs in this 
country available in the next 5 years to people with less than a 
fcgh school diploma and only about 18 percent of the jobs available 
to people with just a high school diploma, this countiy is going to 
be faced with a choice. We will either have to lower our standard 
of living significantly and compete with Third World countries, or 
we will nave to educate our population and continue to provide the 
high-tech, high-skill, high-paying jobs that will lead us into the 
21st century as a successful Nation. 

I think most people would clearly opt for the latter choice. But 
too often this leads us back to the concerns about taking it out of 
my pocket once again through a tax on my property. If we could 
somehow break through that particular question and start talking 
about a different funding scheme, I think we'd be in a much strong- 
er position in terms of coming up with resources to meet these 
challenges. 

Now, maybe I am wrong; maybe I am terribly naive on this. And 
you people are the professionals out there who deal with this every, 
single day, and in fact went through a referendum, am I totally off- 
base in that my general sense that that's where the opposition 
comes from? 

Mr. Benson. I think you are certainly correct, Senator, that the 
way the property tax is administered today is very harmful to edu- % 
cation. Now, there are several ways to go. One, you already men- 
tioned. I would myself be in favor of a dedicated Federal VAT for 
education and related services. 

But there still is the matter of local taxation, and our experience » 
in California would indicate that without the local districts having 
some voice in the level of support of schools, the total State-local 
revenue for schools falls. 

So, are there ways to have local taxation without the property 
tax? Those States that have a State income tax could offer the lo- 
calities the chance to specify a surtax on the State income tax col- 
lected through the same mechanism and refunded to the district. 
There could be a range of rates available to the district in that 

ere are also, I think, ways to improve the administration of 
the property tax to make it less noxious. One is to put the indus- 
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trial-commercial property on statewide taxation. This reduces some 
of these very large disparities among districts. And another way 
is — I think this was considered in Texas; Fm not sure whether it 
went in or not— but it is tax-based consolidation depending on the 
structure of the State, either countywide taxes or regionwiae, some 
other kind of regional basis. 

This, like statewide taxation, may reduce somewhat the willing- 
ness of people to vote school taxes, although I think not much, and 
in any case, one could offer a small local add-on in addition to the 
regional lew. 

Senator Dodd. I'd like to see some testimony or documentation 
or pieces that may have been written about those various ideas; if 
you know where any exist, I'd be interested in looking at them. 

Mr. Benson. The regionwide or metropolitan-wide taxation — 
Canada has this in some of their major cities. Also, to a certain ex- 
tent, the Minneapolis-St. Paul area has had it. I am just faking 
this in that I have not concentrated on school finance now for some 
years, and I am not aware — I hope Dr. Berne is — of current articles 
about these things. 

Senator Dodd. Let me ask him. Dr. Berne? 

Mr. Berne. There is some work that is being done, although not 
as much as one would think given the tax limitation movement and 
the surveys of taxes that support your point 100 percent. The prop- 
erty tax is the least favored tax, and the property tax limitation 
movement has been a response to those rising property taxes. 

Actually, there are some innovations that are trying to be worked 
in. Certain cities have tried moving form the property tax to the 
income tax. Actually, Governor Cuomo in New York this past year 
during the debates over school finance proposed that increments to 
taxation in individual districts come out of a county-wide income 
tax as opposed to a property tax. Now, since this was the first time 
that this was thrown into the debate, it obviously wasn't put into 
legislation, but it woke people up to the point you made, that how 

Sou raise the money is part of how you distribute it, and the two 
ave to be linked. 
Senator Dodd. Yes, Dr. Cortez. 

Mr. Cortez. Senator Dodd, you must .iave spent a lot of time in 
Texas given your demonstrated familiarity with the context. You 
are right that there is a lot of State-level, local-level hostility to- 
ward the level of property taxes being levied all over the State, and 
there is a growing frustration and disillusionment with the notion 
that that one source is being overburdened by not only the local 
schools, but many other governments that use it as their prime 
source of revenue. 

The notion of a need to move away from property taxes, we to- 
tally agree with. Property does not, in the case of residences, for 
example, generate any income, so we understand the frustration of 
a homeowner at being taxed for a commodity which doesn't gen- 
erate money for them. And the idea of encouraging States to move 
to alternative sources of revenue if the Federal Government could 
create some mechanisms for doing that, I think would really be a 
contribution to where we are trying to get. 

Senator Dodd. Particularly if we could show that we might actu- 
ally be able to lower property taxes. 
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Mr. Cortez. Exactly. 

Senator Dodd. If you knew you were going to end up with a 
lower property tax as a result of some different funding scheme. I 
think you could generate some tremendous support for a different 
direction. 

Mr. Cortez. The conversation in Texas seems to be in that direc- 
tion Senator, where individuals have indicated, and groups have 
indicated, that thev would be willing to support some other kind 
of tax that would be dedicated to education in exchange for some 
type of proportional reduction in their local property tax. 
It is given that for many years, at least in our part of the coun- 



and we need to really diversify our revenue options, or we are in 
for some real big problems. And part of the reason for that is that 
in Texas, as in many other parts of the countiy, some of our popu- 
lation is aging, and there are some mechanisms for limiting prop- 
erty taxes on some of our older citizens; however, in Texas and in 
many States, you don't really have effective what they call "circuit- 
breaker'' mechanisms, which were mechanisms that were discussed 
and used in different parts of the country to limit the property tax 
burden on those citizens that had fixed incomes. 

Senator Dodd. And last, it goes to the point where we are now 
competing with each other as States. I am sure my Governor, and 
I have supported it with all due respect, will say, look, if you've got 
a business in San Antonio, we can offer you a better tax abatement 
program in Connecticut than they offer you in Texas. You come up 
ana spend a few years in Connecticut, and you won't pay any prop- 
erty taxes. This kind of competition goes on all across the country, 
so that you end up pulling businesses and employment opportuni- 
ties out of places on the promise you'll pay no taxes. Of course, 
when that happens, it puts a greater burden on the residential 
property tax owner, plus you have eliminated job opportunities so 
that people end up not being able to stay, and they can't move in 
some cases because opportunities don't exist — it kind of has a 
snowballing effect. And obviously, the poorest districts are the ones 
that re most adversely affected by that, particularly as we try to 
draw these businesses and employment opportunities into those 
areas sometimes on the promise they won't pay any tax to come in. 

So it is one set of Federal policies working, with enterprise zones 
and the like in one direction, that are actually working against the 
whole notion under the present structure of supporting an edu- 
cational system which is necessary for those new, modern busi- 
nesses to exist. It is a clear example of the right and the left hands 
not knowing what they are doing in terms of common goals. 

Well, I have taken too long, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize. It 
is a very interesting subject, and I thank you very much. 

Senator Pell. Thank you very much. I think we are all guilty of 
exactly the same thing in each of our States, making these rash 
promises. 

We thank you very much, Dr. Cortez- Dr. Berne and Dr. Benson, 



the chairmanship of the Senator from Connecticut. 
The subcommittee stands adjourned. 
rWhereupon, at 4:32 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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TUESDAY, JULY 27, 1993 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Ed ucation, Arts and Humanities, of 
the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

oJ l l e o5 u ^. 0 ? linitt S e met, oursuant to notice, at 9:23 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Dodd presiding. 
Present: Senators Dodd, Simon, Wellstone, and Jeffords. 

Opening Statement of Senator Dodd 

Senator Dodd. The subcommittee will come to order. Let me wel- 
come everyone here today for a continuation of the subcommittee's 
hearing on an issue that is critical to our schools, our children, par- 
ents, for everyone, in fact, in this country, and that is the issue of 
school financing. 

To some, school financing may seem somewhat removed from our 
children, an issue that on its face strikes one as much more likely 
to affect State bureaucrats rather than children. But yesterday's 
staking testimony, especially the slides presented by Dr. Landa 
Trentham of the conditions in some of Alabama's public schools, 
provides strong evidence of the critical impact of school financing 
on children. 

School finance definitely affects children where there are no 
swings or slides in the playground; where the most up-to-date ency- 
clopedia is from 1975, as we saw in those slides; in Texas where 
the wealthiest school district spends nearly 7 times what the poor- 
&#Jf^&? r P AI-^mmi where the average teacher purchases 
1500 to 5700 of supplies out of his or her pocket each and every 
year. * 

Tliese disparities exist in schools across the country, not just in 
Alabama or Texas. I can testify they exist in my home State of 
Connecticut. Certainly, many here would be shocked to see the con- 
ditions in some of Connecticut's schools, and I am sure that other 
members of tins committee have had similar experiences in their 
own States. 

Yet, we are asking more and more of our schools. We have de- 
fined new goals and we are working to set new standards and de- 
velop new assessments. But the assistance we offer is limited, at 
best. 

States and localities are feeling the pressure from other sources 
as well. As anyone in politics knows, taxpayers are demanding 
lower taxes and greater efficiency in services at the State and local 
level. Schools are being asked to shoulder some of the problems of 
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the larger community that their students bring with them into the 
classroom— drugs, violence, poverty, hunger, and the list seems 
endless. States are being pressed in the courts with challenges of 
inequities in the schools. 

It is clear in my mind that cur schools are not meeting all of 
these challenges. How could they, in fact? It is probably too much 
to expect. In some communities, they do well; in others, they are 
struggling valiantly, and in some they are failing miserably and 
children are suffering. 

I believe it is critical that we look at the challenges facing 
schools and at the bottom line of the resources we provide schools 
with which to meet these challenges. The Federal Government 
must, in my view, be a partner in this effort I believe that means 
we must deal with the difficult issue of school finance and somehow 
provide our schools with the necessary resources. 

With these hearings, we are beginning this critical process. Our 
witnesses today include Governor Roy fiomer from Colorado, sev- 
eral expert witnesses, and several individuals, including Mr. Tom 
Jackson of the New Haven Board of Education, who face the in- 
equities in our schools every single day. I appreciate our witnesses 
being here, and particularly the Governor of Colorado, who has had 
a strong interest in this subject matter for a long, long time and 
has accommodated us with his schedule. 

I am going to announce that what we are going to do is hear 
from you, Governor, and then we are going to have a series of votes 
coming up shortly after 10:00. So I am going to recommend that 
we have our own opening statements, hear from the Governor, and 
then take a break until we finish those votes, come back, and begin 
the second panel. 

I realize my colleagues have other scheduled appointments to 
meet, and so forth, and may not be able to be here for all of it, but 
we wanted to get you on, Governor, and hear not your views as 
well as the views of governors in general because you also can 
speak to how the National Governors 9 Association and others feel 
on this issue. 

But before hearing from you, Governor, let me turn to my col- 
league from Vermont and colleague from Illinois for any opening 
comments they may have, and then we will hear from you. 

Opening Statement of Senator Jeffords 

Senator Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have little to add 
to your opening statement. I would just like to emphasize again 
how important I believe it is in this stage in our country's history 
to refocus our national priorities. 

In the past, we responded to the threats of foreign enemies and 
rallied our troops and our Nation behind what we believed were 
important causes. Today, we must rally around those same troops, 
our young people, and indeed our whole Nation, behind another 
cause. There is a new danger threatening the United States, the 
danger that our children are not learning the skills and the knowl- 
edge they will need to be successful in an increasingly competitive 
world, and with their future goes our future. I hope that we can 
take this opportunity to provide them with the best that the world 
has to offer. 
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The Federal Government only provides 6 percent of all the funds 
for elementary and secondary education in this country. We spend 
less than 2 percent of the Federal budget on what we consider a 
top priority. The Council for Education Funding suggests that in 
order to fully fund the education programs that we now have on 
the books, we would need to double our spending on education, not 
to mention the increases in funding that would be necessary to 
meet other needs, such as the needs of latchkey kids, etc. 

I look forward to hearing more from the panels today and from 
Governor Homer about how we can take advantage of this golden 
opportunity to provide all children with a first-rate education. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you veiy much, Senator. 

Senator Simon. 

Opening Statement of Senator Simon 

Senator Simon. Thank you. I join in welcoming Governor Romer. 
I knew him when he was a State treasurer and was very much im- 
pressed by him then. I want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, for 
holding these hearings. There is basically nothing more important 
to the future of our country than this veiy basic question that basi- 
cally undergirds the pre-college years. 

I just issued a report yesterday. I went around and visited 18 
Chicago schools primarily on the west and south side of Chicago, 
the poorer areas of Chicago. I took no reporters along with me just 
to really get a handle on what was happening. I found much that 
was encouraging, but also much that was discouraging. The reality 
is we are just not providing adequate resources. 

When you have one school with 730 students and you have one 
half-time counselor in an area that is high with crime and drugs 
and everything else, you know we are just not doing the job that 
we ought to be doing. The Illinois statistics are not quite as grim 
as you mentioned in Connecticut. We have about a five-to-one ratio 
in terms of wealth, but when I see a student in a Chicago school 
with a workbook that someone already filled out the previous year, 
but they can't afford a new workbook, you know, something is 
wrong in this wealthy country. 

It is very interesting that in Sweden they spend two to three 
times as much — they do not have the disparities of wealth and pov- 
erty that we have t but in Sweden they spend two to three times 
as much in the disadvantaged areas as m the more advantaged 
areas in terms of education. We do the opposite, and that just 
doesn't make sense. We are the only industrialized Nation that 
funds education on the basis of wealth, and I think we have to rec- 
ognize that we are goine to have to get away from that. 

One final note. In order to get a little bit of a comparison— and 
I am not suggesting that my visits to Chicago schools were in-depth 
visits or I nave an in-depth knowledge, out I also visited two 
schools in New York City. I don't suggest that New York City's 
schools don't have problems. Obviously, they do, but they spend on 
the average $2,400 more per pupil than Chicago schools, and the 
difference is very clear in terms of what is available. 

We clearly have to make some changes. I recognize the resources 
of the Federal Government are limitea, but somehow when we re- 
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authorize the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, we have 
to address this question of inequity in supporting our schools, and 
I commend you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Wellstone. 

Senator Wellstone. Mr. Chairman, I understand we are trying 
to move along before the vote, and if I get started I will go on and 
on because I have a lot of strong views about this, I think, as do 
all of my colleagues. Why don't we just go ahead with the Gov- 
ernor. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. 

Senator Simon. Governor Romer, that is the shortest statement 
I have ever heard from Senator Wellstone. 

Senator Jeffords. This is an Olympic moment. 

Senator Wellstone. I am trying to be nice. I don't need to hear 
from Jeffords over here. [Laughter J 

Senator Dodd. Roy, we thank you for being with us, and let the 
record reflect, obviously, Governor from the State of Colorado since 
1987, on the panel that set the national goals. In fact, you are 
meeting later this morning, I gather, on that very subject matter. 

Governor Romer. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Dodd. So, again, we thank you for coming before us. 

STATEMENT OP HON. ROY ROMER, GOVERNOR, STATE OF 
COLORADO, BOULDER, CO, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNORS 9 ASSOCIATION 

Governor Romer. I am really pleased to be here. I have a written 
statement on behalf of the 50 governors, and the last two pages are 
a succinct summary of what you can do within the present system. 
I would like to talk to you about some solutions, and I have to 
speak about them personally because I can't talk about them from 
the other 49 governors, but I want to get to the heart of the matter. 
So if you dont mind, let me dive in. 

Senator Dodd. Absolutely. 

Governor Romer. I have lived with this problem a lot. Last elec- 
tion, I went to the people to raise a one-cent sales tax for schools 
in Colorado and I lost it. So I have been here in a whole host of 
ways in terms of finance acts locally, trying to raise additional rev- 
enue, and I have thought about it a lot. 

Let me say to you I think that we need to think very basically 
in three areas. One, we have got the wrong tax base in this coun- 
try. We inherited some traditional forms of taxing wealth and 
transactions that are past. For example, in the West — well, basi- 
cally, country-wide we use real property tax, but the general reve- 
nues are income and sales. Sales tax is based upon the traditional 
buying of hoes and shovels and picks, and we put sales tax on it. 

But we don't buy hoes and shovels and picks. What we buy is 
cable TV, and there is no sales tax on that. There is going to be 
a revolution in telecommunications in the next 5 years in which 
500 channels come into the home. You are going to do marketing 
through the television. There is an absolute revolution in the 
change in which commerce is going to occur. Nobody is thinking 
about how you apply the appropriate tax base to that revolution. 
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So the first and fundamental thing I want to say to you is not 
just educational tax, but the whole tax base of the country is out 
of kilter and we need to have some very thorough realignment of 
it So the first point is we do not have an inclusive enough tax 
base. 

Second, we tax from the wrong jurisdiction Let me use the fac- 
tory outlet store as the illustration, or the Wt» -Mart in a local com- 
munity. You will have concentration of sales tax revenue go into a 
particular geographic location and it doesn't serve the people who 
shop in that location, so that is another problem* 

Third, we have got a problem of competition between jurisdic- 
tions. Many States, or even jurisdictions within States, will not 
change their tax base because they will be whipsawed by business. 

So I laid those out very quickly, but it is an inadequate and 
wrong tax base. We are collecting from the wrong jurisdictional de- 
scriptions and we have got a problem of business competing with 
jurisdictions and keeping them from making some changes they 
ought to do. 

Solution? I think you need a national value-added tax. I think 
you need to go to some form of a national tax that is all-inclusive, 
and I use value-added simply because that is the most easy de- 
scription, but it may not necessarily take that form* But if it were 
a national tax based upon transactions that are broad enough to 
include the new forms of commerce that would avoid jurisdictions 
competing for each other, and earmark it to education, that is step 
one. 

Step two: The danger here, though, is to get the Federal Govern- 
ment micromanaging education. I am going through this very rap- 
idly. I have just finished one thought pattern, and that is why you 
need to have a national tax and get it on the right equity base. 

But then you turn into another discussion, and that is, is it safe 
for the Federal Government to begin to put this kind of money into 
education. Then you get into a whole new debate, and I really 
think that there is real danger of the Federal Government 
micromanaging education from the top down, a very real danger. 

My current scheme would be, if you could get a value-added tax, 
don't ever let Congress appropriate it, but collect it and put it into 
a bin and then distribute it upon some prearranged formula with 
some factor of equity in it, but don't make it subject to annual ap- 
proprUtion. Maybe that is the barrier that you can put it so that 
you do not nncromanage education in the country. But if you had 
a value-added tax, put it into a bin, have it then distributed auto- 
matically on a capitated basis with an equity factor, and that obvi- 
ously takes legislation, but do not get into the annual appropria- 
tion point of it. 

Now, why do I suggest that? I think that we need to have some 
help in financing education, but I think we need to be very, very 
careful not to begin to dictate educational policy from the top down. 

Now, let me go back to the State level. We m government at all 
levels have got to reengineer. There are some very, very interesting 
things happening in private industry. You take any major corpora- 
tion, they are reengineering; that is their word. Reinventing gov- 
ernment— that is our word, and it is real. 
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The basic concept here is flattening the corporation, moving out 
to the people closest to the action, the decisionmakers, the ability 
to realty deal with the work of the day and the product of their 
work. That, I think, has real sense. In Colorado we are trying to 
do that, trying to decentralize appropriately decisions in education. 
Therefore, even though I think we need assistance federally to fi- 
nance education, I am very, very concerned about one size tits all. 

Now, let me just turn directly to the issue on standards and op- 
portunity to learn standards, which is a very current debate within 
these halls. We all know that we need to reach world-class stand- 
ards. We all need to have higher performance levels, and we all 
know it is not fair to expect of that students unless they have an 
opportunity to learn. 

But for us to begin to proscribe in detail what the opportunity 
to learn is for students in a local school or a State, I think, is dan- 
gerous. It is dangerous because Congress historically has not been 
able to resist micromanagement Let me tell you as a governor 
from a State, we can improve the delivery of services to people by 
vast amounts if you would not micromanage as much as you do. 
Now, this may be direct language, but I share it with you. 

So therefore, in summary, I believe we do need to have some in- 
novative ways to get a broader tax base for education and to relieve 
some of die inequities of jurisdictions, but I think it ought to be 
done in a way in which you do not get Congress into the business 
of annual legislation ana micromanagement of educational policy. 

I would benappy to answer questions about any of that. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Romer follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Governor Roy Rower 
introduction 

I pleased to have this opportunity to testify on behalf of the nation's Governors 
on tne issue of school finance. You are beginning to examine critical issues that the 
states have struggled to address: 

• How do we pay for our schools? 

• How do we ensure the equal distribution of resources? 

• How do we assure that funds are used to help all students achieve high 
standards? 

Since states provide the largest share of support for elementary and secondary 
education, states bear a greater responsibility than ever before for providing an- 
swers to such important questions. Yet, the combination of weak state economies, 
voter resistance to new investment in education without reforms that include some 
form of accountability, and the intervention of the courts, has made the school fi- 
nance issue all the more complicated. This tumultuous state issue clearly cannot be 
resolved simply by federal intervention. Within each state, the school finance debate 
is part of a larger discussion about the collection and allocation of revenue and the 
balance between state responsibility and local control of education. 

The Governors are serious about their responsibility to improve the nation's edu- 
cation system for ALL students. This is part of our long-term commitment to achiev- 
ing the nation's six education goals. Across the nation, Governors are leading edu- 
cation reform initiatives that will help all students meet the goals. School finance 
is one of the most highly political aspects of education reform. As some members 
of this committee have already stated, it is irresponsible to set high standards for 
all students without providing them the educational opportunity to meet such stand- 
ards. The question is how will states and local school districts provide such opportu- 
nities. While there is a national consensus on the need for high educational stand- 
ards for all students, there is not consensus on the respective federal, state and local 
roles in ensuring that all students have the opportunity to meet the standards. 
Clearly, school finance is only one aspect of this important debate. 
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HOW ABB SCHOOLS CURRENTLY FINANCED? 

In 1990-91, overall funding for schools came from the federal government (6.2 per- 
cent) state government (48.3 percent) and local government (46.6) percent The fed- 
«™ government targets the majority of ita aid to disadvantaged students through 
the Chapter One program and provides some support for special student popu- 
lations, such as children of migrant workers, bilingual students, and gifted and tal- 
ented students, through categorical programs. 

In most states, the majority of state education aid is distributed by formula to 
local school districts. The formula generally is based on a combination of three fac- 
tors: local need, wealth, and local effort. "Local need* includes the number and tyke 
of students, teachers and school buildings within a district. "Wealth" looks at the 
value of property within a district and "local effort* takes into consideration local 
participation in school funding through property taxes. Such formula funds are de- 
signed to provide a minimum level of support that is often supplemented at the local 
level. Some states also provide categorical program support— usually on a per capita 
basis— to purchase teirtbooks, supplement teacher salaries, or to provide transpor- 
tation services for students. 

At the local level, most school districts turn to property taxes to finance schools. 
This is due m part, to the limited authority given by states to school boards to gen- 
erate revenues. As early as the 1930s, it became evident that such heavy reliance 
on local property taxes to support education would produce serious fiscal inequities 
for schools. Aside from the inequities between ^istricU with affluent homes and low- 
income housing, the location of high-value developments, such as shopping malls, 
provides revenue for the district in whkh the mall is located while diminishing reve- 
nue^ potential in the surrounding districts. In addition, property values are not a 
good indicator of income and, thus, ability to pay, especially in areas that have expe- 
nenced high property value inflation that may have outpaced growth in incomes. 

On a oer-student basis, revenues generated by property taxes vary considerably 
among districts, with differences related both to local per pupil property wealth and 
average household income. Because they often require tax payer approval, such 
taxes also are highly suscepVole to swings in voter attitudes toward new or higher 
revenues. Finally, school spending is not a priority for all voters. Elderly home- 
owners, whose children are no longer in school and who often live on fixed incomes, 
often are unwilling to support higher property taxes. The limitation on sources of 
revenues and the willingness of voters to support such revenues provide a difficult 
challenge for a community struggling to address equity concerns, improve their 
schools, and maintain local control. 

HOW HAVE THE STATES RESPONDED TO LOCAL INEQUITIES IN FUNDING? 

Over the past twenty years, states have responded to funding inequities in a vari- 
ety of ways. Some have responded to challenges in the courts, while others have 
made changes to avoid court intervention entirely. As always, the approaches to 
support equalization vary by state but generally fall into the following categories: 

• "Leveling up" to raise the level of revenue provided by states in districts that 
are least able to generate their own revenue. 

• ^ v ?. lin « 4° wn " *° ca P »tate spending for the wealthiest districts and then 
redistribute the excess revenue to poorer localities. 

• fi lltti Jf * u £ * id m proportion to a district's ability to pay for ita own schools. 

• Requiring that, where able, local government share in the cost of categorical 
programs currently paid for by the state. 

• Eliminating or modifying those features of the state aid formula that 
disequalize resources among districts, such as aspects of the formula that do not 
fully recognize the full costs of providing an education to certain students such 
as Jhigher transportation costs for students located in rural areas. 

• Eliminating t categorical programs for districts that can afford to pay for such 
services from local revenues. 

These approaches have been applied in various combinations and have met with 
varying success across the states. Over time, some originally found to be acceptable 
have more recently been questioned in the courts. Today, approximately half of the 
states are involved with the courts on school equity issues. It is clear that each of 
these states have not yet found a fully acceptable and time-honored solution that 
meets the needs of their respective states. Part of the problem of working with the 
courts is that states are held to changing standards of equity. As the courts explore 
n n w J^X*? 1 ^ states are working to meet these evolving standards. Only time 
will tell if states can resolve the school finance question to the satisfaction of the 
courts. 
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Despite these problems, states have had greater success in providing additional 
funding for schools than have either the federal or local governments. Due to signifi- 
cant increases in state funding during the past two decades, states have become the 
primary resource for school funding. Projected increases in enrollments and the de- 
mand for additional services at schools will place mater pressure on states to con- 
tinue such increases. Finding the such resources will be difficult. 

WHAT FACTORS ARK LIMITING STATE INVESTMENT IN SCHOOLS? 

A number of factors, both internal and external, have made it especially difficult 
for states to increase spending or, in some cases, even maintain spending in edu- 
cation or other discretionary programs. At the same time, school enrollments are 
growing and a larger portion of the student population requires special and often 
more costly services. % ^ . 

State revenue systems depend on growth in the private sector to generate growth 
in government revenues. The recent recession restrained revenues and spending 
across the states and the rapid growth that has traditionally followed a recession 
is not expected in the 1990s. While in fiscal 1993, fewer states were forced to ait 
their enacted budgets, this was a result of more conservative revenue estimates, 
rather than improved state finances. , . _ _ A 

Problems in the economy also have dramatized problems in state and local tax 
systems. Such systems are designed to provide revenues through the production and 
sale of goods, but production and consumption are shifting from goo<b to services. 
In addifion, higher proportions of wealth and property now are being held by the 
elderly, a group that is usually favored under tax policies. Increasingly business ac- 
tivity is becoming multistate and/or international, making it harder for states to 
fully capture revenues on such products or services. 

Within the state, pressure to support activities other than education may create 
pressure to reallocate funds. Such activities include spending for new infrastructure; 
economic development efforts; and jobs programs— especially to increase the employ- 
ability of welfare recipients. While popular with the voters, these initiatives require 
new spending. 

Outside the state, federal mandates, especially in health care, are driving up state 
costs by increasing service requirements, increasing the number of program partici- 

Sants, and prescribing the amounts that providers of such services must be paid, 
a a result, Medicaid has grown like no other program in state budgets. Medicaid 
expenditures increased 19 percent in fiscal 1991, 28 percent in fiscal 1992 and is 
projected to continue to grow. Overall, Medicaid spending now consumes about 15 
percent of state budgets* 

Policies mandated by the courts are also increasing the costs of programs for 
states. In fiscal 1992, 40 states were under court order to relieve prison overcrowd- 
ing or improve conditions. At the same time, more offenders were being convicted 
Overall state spending on corrections grew 11.4 percent from 1990 to 1991 and is 
expected to continue to grow. While states are exploring alternative ways to deal 
with offenders, the public still wants most criminals to be incarcerated 

The combination of slow revenue growth, revenue systems not fully capturing rev- 
enue, and external spending mandates means that many states are facing structural 
deficits. That is, current revenues are insufficient to support existing programs and 
state constitutions do not permit deficit spending for such programs. Therefore any 
increases, including those Tor education, must come from existing programs or new 
revenues. 

Faced with weak revenue growth, increased demands for government services, ad- 
ditional federal mandates, and growing public resistance to further tax increases, 
state are searching for ways to curb spending, while also improving effectiveness 
and accountability. „ mm f 

This comes at a time when the voters are calling for greater limits on taxes and 
other revenue increases. In my own state, the voters of Colorado eliminated the abil- 
ity of the state to impose new taxes on residents without their prior approval. This 
is in part a response to growing voter concern about how governments spend their 
tax dollars. 

SCHOOL FINANCE AND SCHOOL REFORM 

School reform initiatives across the states clearly are a part of the overall effort 
to improve efficiency and accountability in state programs. Beginning in the 1970s 
states began to impose new accountability requirements on school districts and to 
provide additional dollars. This trend has continued as more states have adopted 
educational standards or curriculum frameworks as part of overall efforts to achieve 
the national education goals. The public seems more willing to support education 
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reform initiative*, including providing additional resources, when audi program are 
tailored to demonatrate an Improvement in student performance. 

This ahift in focua to improving student educational performance haa raised new 
questions for the school finance debate. If current reform effort* focua on how well 
students perform against the model state standards, ia it appropriate to maintain 
a finance system that is driven by inputs? 

While local control has always been one of the traditional principles underlying 
the school finance debate* can such local control be preserved in an era of state 
adopted standards and improved student outcomes? Indeed, in some states, such as 
New Jersey, the courts have declared that such control haa already been assumed 
i by the state. At the same time, local control of schools encourages strong community 

involvement, a key component in implementing reforms. 

Many standards-baaed reform efforts target the school building as the unit appro- 
priate for change and aa the appropriate unit of accountability, yet state and federal 
formula drive funds to schools districts. As mors states implement school-based re- 
> form strategies, is it appropriate to funnel all funds through school districts? 

While historically the school finance debate haa focused on how revenues were 
generated and distributed* Governors have expanded such discussions to a consider 
how school finance formulas can be used to ensure that all students are given the 
opportunity to achieve the standards. By broadening the discussion, new players 
have been brought to the table. Parent*, teachers and education experts now have 
joined the debate and greater emphasis is being given to the importance of school 
reform aa part of achieving equity. 

In my own state of Colorado, the legislature is in the process of developing a new 
school finance act that would not only make the Colorado formula more equitable 
but would build on the educational standards bill that was passed in the last ses- 
sion. 

THE FBDBRAL ROLE IN SCHOOL FINANCE 

Measured in dollars alone, the federal government haa a limited role to play in 
influencing state and local finance structures. The federal government contributes 
$13 billion a year, compared to the $200 billion allocated by state and local govern- 
ments. While small in sUe, the federal contribution is a critical one for the schools 
and students that participate in federal programs. Most federal funds are targeted 
at the nation's poorer districts. Given the current machaniama for funding schools, 
it is unlikely that such funds would be tolly replaced by state and local revenues 
should the federal government terminate programs such aa Chapter One or to use 
sucha program aa a lever to force full equalisation of district-level spending within 

Other federal efforts to ensure access to studsnts who might have a difficult time 
obtaining an education have placed a greater strain on state budbete. For instance, 
Congress gave all disabled children the right to an education under the Education 
for All Handicapped Act However, Congress haa appropriated enough funda to cover 
only about 8 percent of the expenses, although it originally agreed to fund 40 per- 
cent of the program 

Some argue that there is a greater role for the federal government to play as the 
nation moves to achieve the six national education goals. Other Western democ- 
racies that have a national curriculum and national assessments also have a na- 
* tional system to finance education. However, the current consensus supports a vol- 

untary system of standards and assessments that is driven by the work of the states 
and. therefore, does not demand a federal system of finance. 

Along the same lines, some have suggested that the federal government could in- 
fluence state finance practices by prescribing a federal set of inputs or delivery 
standards that all schools should meet. Governors believe that it is the states' re- 
sponsibility to create a delivery system that enables all students to achieve high 
standards. They view the federal role aa helping states identify a range of policies 
and practices at the state level that encourage high achievement. 

If such funds were available, the federal government could broaden its role in sup- 
porting disadvantaged students by providing a substantial increase in funding for 
schools that serve such students. However, aa the Congress grapples with e (Torts to 
reduce the deficit, it is clear that such funds are not now and will not be available 
any time soon. 

We believe that there ia a limited but appropriate role for the federal government 
in the challenge to address the serious inequities that plague our school finance sys- 
tem. 

• As Senators and as leaders in your states and communities, join the Gov- 
ernors in educating the public about the need to provide ALL students with the 
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opportunity to meet high educational standards. Recent research by the Public 
Agenda Foundation shows that most Americans want to return to traditional 
schools that resemble the "little red school house" of the nineteenth century. 
Such schools will not meet the educational needs of this nation in the twenty* 
first century 1 yet the public does not see this as a problem in their own commu- 
nities. 

• Join with the states in reforming education programs to focus on improving 
school and student performance. As this committee begins consideration of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, look for opportunities to move away 
from prescribing inputs and toward greater flexibility for states and schools in 
exchange for improved performance for all students. Provide incentives for 
states to implement outcome-based reform initiatives. 

• Support the development of national content and performance standards to 
help the public understand what students need to know and be able to do in 
a globally competitive work force. Also support the development of a system of 
fair and valid assessments designed to help the public understand where our 
students rank today and to provide a clear path to assuring the achievement 
of the standards. 

• Sponsor research on effective strategies to improve student and school per* 
forms nee. This should include work on alternative public school programs such 
as charter schools. 

• Support the collection of comparable state-level data to help the public under* 
stand the nation's progress in raising student performance. 

• Oppose federal mandates that limit states' ability to invest in education by 
diverting limited state funds. 

• Work to improve the delivery of federal human services programs to children 
and their families. At the state level, Governors are working to provide inte- 
grated human services to students and their families at or near schools sites 
in an effort to reduce the burden on schools to provide or direct families to such 
services. Comparable programs should be developed at the federal level by com- 
bining funds from the Department of Education, Health and Human Services 
and Labor to provide a coordinated policy in support of children and their fami- 
lies. 

CONCLUSION 

The task before you is a difficult one. Governors have struggled to answer the 
many questions raised in the school finance debate and then have worked to imple- 
ment equitable finance programs that meet the needs of our individual states. 
Through our efforts in standards-based school reform, we are working to ensure that 
all students have an opportunity to achieve high standards. With its current limited 
role and resources, the federal government has limited tools to help guide these ef- 
forts. 

We welcome your participation in the school finance debate and look forward to 
working with you in the coming months to develop an appropriate role for the fed* 
eral government that will help support the drive for equity and world-class quality 
in the states. 

Senator Dodd. Well, Governor, thank you very, very much for 
that, and I find myself in complete agreement with your comments. 
I have been surprised when I have Drought this idea up with my 
constituents, how many would be willing to support a dedicated 
valued-added tax for improving education. 

Now, wa all know that whether it is Colorado, Connecticut or any 
other State, talking about increasing anybody's taxes doesn't meet 
with the wannest of receptions. Yet, I found a remarkably positive 
response because there is a deep appreciation of the importance of 
education. People have connected the dots; they understand it, and 
they are not just talking about their own kids. They understand 
that what happens in a Denver or a Hartford with these children 
is going to directly affect the incomes and security of their own 
children even if they are living in relative comfort and with pros- 
pects relatively high for their success. 

So it is a question really of getting beyond this issue of how you 
build support for this to a question of how you then translate that 
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support into a financing scheme that will enjoy a broad-base^ polit- 
ical support in the country. I wonder if you would agree or care to 
comment on this, but I think that we are going to lose this whole 
battle very quickly if we don't address this issue very shortly. 

The tremendous attraction of choice in schools, of private schools, 
of vouchers, and so forth— this isn't some conspiracy out there gen- 
erated by some right-wing organization. These are legitimate con- 
cerns by average people over what they see as the failure of the 
public school system, and they will be damned if they are going to 
sit back and do nothing. 

I think these issues get Joined very quickly, and our failure to 
deal with this issue, I think, iust drives us closer to the collapse 
of the public school educational system in this country. 

Governor Romer. Absolutely, and let me again warn everybody 
that these are my personal comments and not the SO governors'. 

Senator Dodd. I understand. 

Governor Romer. You know, nobody would allow that from 50 
governors. It is mine. 

Let me say it is even a deeper problem, and you were hinting at 
it. What I have just described, you have got to put into the back- 
drop of people who have an increasing disaffection from govern- 
ment in cynicism about government. The Perot movement is a part 
of the expression of that. 

Colorado has the healthiest economy of any of the 50 States right 
now, right at the top. Yet, ltjt election our State adopted a tax lim- 
itation amendment, like California, except even more so, and it 
took away from legislative action all revenue-raising in the future. 
Eveiything about revenue now is a vote of the people. Even the 
changing of one small piece of the tax base has to go to a statewide 
vote. 

Now, let me tell you, when you put this problem of the needs of 
education and other needs we have against an increasing conserv- 
ative reaction of voters of, you know, I want less government, you 
have got a very, very serious problem. It is going to explode; it al- 
ready has in California. It is going to do it in some other States. 
That is why, Senator. I believe that we are not giving a sufficient 
attention to this tax base issue in this country. We just are blind 
to it. 

Let me just say, if I buy a book I pay sales tax. If I buy cable 
TV, which is the new substitute for books, I do not pay sales tax. 
Yet, you start making that argument ir. our respective States and 
immediately everybody says, well, if you do it, we will boycott you. 
That happened in Florida when you began to expand the sales tax 
base. 

Now, there is another phenomenon I have got to lay on the table, 
and that is we have organized communities by splitting them in 
half. One governmental organization is the schools, the other is the 
municipality. I have thought very long and hard about why we did 
that, but we gave the schools the inadequate tax base, the real 
property. We gave the municipality the growing tax base, the sales 
tax. Again, you will find in many, many communities very nice- 
looking recreation centers and schools where the textbooks are 
worn out. 
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Senator Dodd. I think one of the things we probably all should 
say, because I think the tendency is to say, well, there these guys 
go again, they are talking about new taxes and more money. I 
think this concern is very legitimate. But obviously reform is criti- 
cally important— I mean, the idea that just more money is going 
to solve the problem is one idea I certainly don not subscribe to. 
I know you don't. 

You have got to have some clear ideas of how you want to change 
the system. There is a significant debate over what that change 
ought to involve. Yesterday, we heard from witnesses, and I agree 
with them, about the quality of teaching. If you had to begin some 
place, I would certainly join with those who testified on that par- 
ticular point as a nugor source of our difficulty today. 

But defining equity is something that we are going to have to do 
as well. You have spent a lot of time on these issues. Do we define 
equity as being that each and every child in this country ought to 
be getting in each and every community basically the same amount 
of resources, or does e^ C ./ get define 1 by saving that there ought 
to be an adequate amount of resources for at least some basic mini- 
mum, recognizing that certain areas are going to have more be- 
cause we are not going to be able to divide the wealth and spread 
it around equally and leave it that way, necessarily? Which of the 
two goals should we be sort of going at, in your view, as you have 
looked at these issues? 

Governor Romer. We have to go at the equity issue and the re- 
form issues simultaneously. Part of the reason we lost the vote in 
Colorado is people were saying, I think, honestly, Governor, we 
support schooto, but go make them better and then we will pay for 
them, do the reform. So you have got to move with the reform at 
the same time jou get additional resources to help you with the eq- 
uity. 

Let me say that there are two questions on the table. One, how 
do you define equity. You need to oe very careful about it because 
there are greater needs in certain areas and there is greater capac- 
ity in certain areas. So most States formulas are aiming at equity 
by taking a definition of need, a definition of local capacity, filling 
the bottle with State resources. 

I think we need to continue to allow States internally to make 
those decisions about equity. This is one of the tensions in my ioul. 
I really don't believe we ought to give up on our ability to solve the 
equity question locally if we could get some help from the Federal 
Government in the resource area. 

Let nje turn to reform. We have got to do some very fundamental 
reform of the system. I will tell you one basic reform, and that is 
the 9-month school year, the 9-month contract We simply are not 
efficiently using personnel or buildings or space or time by having 
youngsters in school only 9 months. 

Teachers inevitably are going to compare their annual salary 
based upon 9 months, and many taxpayers are very on to that 
issue. I believe that you are not fundamentally ever going to com- 
pensate teachers right unless you get them on a 12-month contract. 
That grew out of a historical agricultural society, and that is one 
reform that is very difficult for this Nation to accept. I think it has 
to come. 
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But there is a series of reform steps that need to be taken simul- 
taneous with equity, and let me give you the order in which I think 
it has to occur* One, standards; it has to begin there. If we don't 
know what we are trying to have a youngster learn and be able to 
do, you are never going to be able to get there. So I think we are 
on the right course py defining what is the content of an education. 

The second step is, how good is good enough; it is the perform- 
ance level. The third step, then, is the curriculum materials. You 
have to have curriculum materials that are related and aligned to 
those standards* 

The fourth step is the training of teachers. Let us take the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Math standards. I do not believe they 
are used in more than 15 percent of the classrooms of America* 
Yet, they are the best in the world. The teachers are not trained 
to use those standards. So the fourth step is the training of teach- 
ers* 

The fifth step is the reorganization of the school day and the 
structure of the school, the decentralization of it The sixth step is 
the engagement of parents* We have got to more effectively engage 
in the community and parents and the business community into it, 
and there are some other steps along the way* 

Now, obviously, finance and equity is one that kind of over- 
shadows all of those. I can't put them in the order, but I say it is 
a very fundamental part that parallels all that. But if you don't do 
those reform steps simultaneous with the finance, people will not 
accept it* 

There is a lot of energy in this country to do educational reform, 
but let me tell you, we need to do it like the skunk works at Lock- 
heed. You need to send people off and give them some freedom. 
That is why we bought into charter schools. I had a very tough 
fight on charter schools in our State this year* The CEA* my local 
union, whom I am veiy close to, fought it hard. We finally got to- 
gether at the end, but I bought into it because we have got to find 
some ways to experiment and do things differently* We have be- 
come so monolithic, so bureaucratic, so frozen in tradition that we 
simply cannot break through some of the changes that we need to 
make. 

Senator Dodd. Well, thanks very much. I don't argue at all with 
those standards. Let me turn to my colleagues here. 
Senator Jeffords. 

Senator Jeffords. Yes. I tend to agree with most everything you 
have said, although I do have some problems. I am troubled by 
asking this question because it is sort of the reverse of the normal 
question from a Republican who would be tending to agree with 
you. But I would be concerned if we are going to have a huge pot 
of money from a value-added tax — I would agree that if we go to 
any taxing for education, probably that is the nest choice — without 
providing some incentives or some wav to break the inertia which 
is preveiant in so many areas, as well as ensuring that we do not 
relive the mistakes of revenue sharing. 

The purpose of revenue sharing, as I remember, was to do the 
very thing we are trying to do here, except there were no strings 
tied whatsoever and it got to be a swimming pool instead of a class- 
room and we ended up losing the whole thing. I fought very hard 
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at that time to try to rededicate it to education only, but lost that 
fight in the House, so I am concerned. 

I understand what you are saying about microman aging, but it 
seems to me if we don't have some incentives to knock down the 
inertia, which I find is one of the biggest problems we have— when 
we were trying to reform things in Vermont, you run into the 
school boards, you run into people who really don't want to change 
things. We are tiying the school-to-work transitions now— just a 
tremendous inertia in the business community. So it seems to me 
you have to have some carrot-and-stick type of approach with that 
kind of money or else we could have a serious problem. 

Governor KOMER. Senator, I think you are correct. I recognize 
the gap in my logic as I laid this out because I don t think you can 
take that and give it to a State that has the gross inequities that 
some States now have between urban and suburban kids. You just 
couldn't allow it, but maybe we could devise a way in which a State 
could qualify to receive their funds without it being mandated in 
law. Maybe there is a commission approval of some kind. 

I will tell you what I want to try to avoid is that in the old Title 
I program, in the new ADA law— I mean, they are so prescriptive, 
it just doesn't make a lot of sense, and there is lot of inefficiency 
in government because we are doing these prescriptive things. 

Before the hearing began, we talked here about the British pri- 
mary school experiment, which in Denver we are tiying to move 
into the public schools. It was a fight, it was a war because it axon t 
fit the system. It is a wonderful, inventive, creative way to do edu- 
cation. But, you see, there it was the micromanagement of a local 
school district that we were fighting. 

So what I am concerned about is I don't want to get national 
education into such rigid frameworks that you can't really do the 
experimentation, the flexibility, the site-based decisions that need 
to be made. I think you are correct in criticizing my suggestion of 
none at all. We need to find some appropriate criteria so that it 
would be done well. , . - 

A* I think if you do that, you need to do it as a substitute for 
somv other form of tax relief locally, or else you cannot get political 
support for it. It cannot be just added on. People are saying, look, 
you can't just add another 50 percent to education costs; we won t 
tolerate it; what we want you to do is to do a better job with what 
you have got. then we will add some increment. Now, frankly, I 
personally oelieve you need 50 percent added on, but I am a prac- 
tical person and know you can't get there from here. 

Senator Jeffords. I am not so sure that if we redirect our prior- 
ities— we can't do it overnight, but it seems to me that we have to 
recognize the importance or education is such that we have to pro- 
vide the resources in order to do it, but we have to do it in a way 
which manages the resources properly. # 

What I worry about right now in the Congress is that we have 
been so pressured in the deficit situation that we do not recognize 
that this may be the only time in our history— as we look toward 
the future, we v/ill be reordering priorities and we don't just try to 
keep downsizing everything we nave and not reordering the prior- 
ities in order to provide the resources necessary for such things as 
important as education. 
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Governor Romer. I would like to say just politically I have been 
thinking about how you could get this movement going. You have 
got to remove the barriers. One of the barriers is we don't want to 
have a federalized educational system. So if you can get it so that 
you are not going to federalize it and people really can believe that, 
then the next step is I think that we need to nave some assist- 
ance—we being the 50 States and governors— to have some assist- 
ance to have a national dialogue on tax base because we are afraid 
to start it ourselves because other States will steal our customers, 
our business. 

You see, if I begin to talk about a tax upon cable television, for 
example — we have got the cable headquarters of the world in Colo- 
rado. Do you follow? Then everybody says, hey, Romer, we will 
move to Wyoming. So if you begin to give everybody a cover and 
say there is a way in which we can talk about this together in 
which we don't lose from it— and I hope the press is not covering 
this hearing today. 

Senator Dodd. There are some peopie over at that table. I don t 
know what they are doing. [Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. It is a difficult area, but what I am saying as 
far as reordering priorities is, for instance, right now we are 
downsizing the military and reducing the opportunity for younc 
people. We have about 100,000 already who did get a pretty good 
educational experience, especially for some of those that had prob- 
lems, in the military. That is about $2 billion a year we have cut 
there. 

Yet, we are having a problem right now in getting anything ap- 
propriated for a national service program. But it seems to me that 
when we start cutting back educational opportunities, we shouldnt 
just do that all with the deficit. We should try to take some of 
those savings and put them back into education, rather than losing 
a whole 100,000 opportunity for the sake of the deficit, and create 
a worse educational problem. So I think we have to reorder our pri- 
orities both sensibly from the perspective of cutting back and also 
look at a new revenue source 

Governor Romer. Let me get to another theoretical point. I have 
thought about this for some time. One of the real arguments for 
you to get this funding on the Federal level is the following. Most 
national policy is made by people who run for national office, and 
when you are running for national office you have your constitu- 
encies which are competing for your energy, and the aged are 
there, or the elderly. The military is there, Western reclamation 
projects are there, health is there, but education is not there be- 
cause it is, quote, "not your business." You only do 6 percent. 

So, quite frankly, in the priority allocation on a national basis 
education has never really fairly had its day because, quote, "it was 
a local matter." If you get it to be a Federal matter with the appro- 
priate kind of restraints on how you manage it, then I think we 
will have a better allocation of resources nationally. 

Now, one other thing. When you run for national office, because 
you are interested in education and you know the mainstream if 
local, what you do is you keep adding on on the edges. You know, 
there are special programs here ana there, like Title I. I would 
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much prefer we begin to focus back into the central core of it be- 
cause that is where real reform needs to occur* 

So if you can really solve this problem fay bringing in appropriate 
Federal assistance to the table without usurping local decisionmak- 
ing that is appropriately local, that then. I think, is the key politi- 
cally and also substantively to your solution* 

Before I leave. I would like to have you and Congress help us get 
some national forum where we can begin to talk about this tax 
base where we won't be hung out to diy one by one. As you well 
know, I am willing to talk about it right now, but I need coven 

Senator Dodd* Well, this isn't just a 2-day effort. Our hope is to 
take these hearings and to go with them around the country, trying 
not only to learn, out to develop some support for some of the ideas 
you have suggested here this morning* 

I think we are late doing this, frankly, but we can't wait any 
longer* This is not a theoretical debate and discussion that will 
have to be addressed at some future date* If we don't address it 
now, I think the underpinnings for support in this country for pub- 
lic education as we know willcontinue collapsing by the hour, and 
I think this will be a fruitless debate in another year or two* 

Governor Romer* You see, what has happened here is I have 
been forced as a governor to spend money on prisons because the 
courts made me* I am forced to spend money on municipal water 
system* because the Congress made me* Do you follow? All kinds 
of things are coming down like that 

I, at night* dream about how I can get sued in education, you 
see, so that I can— that is a crazy way to make government deci- 
sions work, and so we need a more rational way to go at it. 

Senator Dodd* Senator Simon* 

Senator Simon* I could not agree with you more as I listened to 
you, Governor, you are a national resource yourself, and I just hope 
that the President and Secretary Riley and everyone else takes ad- 
vantage of your expertise as much as possible. 

Let me just do a little probing because I find this a very signifi- 
cant session. What if the Federal Government gives V number of 
dollars — and this goes a little contrary to what you were suggesting 
earlier— we give *x" number of dollars to eveiy State for each stu- 
dent in grades K-12. Areas that have above a 50-percent poverty 
level would get twice as much, whatever is collected by a VAT* 

There was a story in the Chicago Sun Times the other day about 
this, comparing a Chicago suburban school with a 2-percent pov- 
erty level and the Chicago schools with an overwhelming poverty 
level. If they get the same number of dollars, you still have an in- 
equity factor. 

Now, we have compounded it by giving that rich suburban school 
district more money per pupil and less to the school with the great 
needs. Are we getting too much into microman aging if we 

Governor Romer. No, no. I understand that movement. That is 
not the kind of micromanagement that worries me. That is okay, 
and that would an appropriate way to go. Let me say in Colorado, 
you see, we pay the highest amount per student to the lowest area. 
We have our districts categorized in five, six areas, and so the area 
that gets the highest per-student payment is the core inner city of 
Denver, so we have already done that. 
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But I understand the thing you are attacking, and that is appro- 

¥riate. I think that there is such disparity that you need to do that, 
'o make money available like that is not the kind of 
micromanagement that worries me. What worries me is the 
micromanagement that gives it out on a Title I that says you have 
got to categorize it, you have got to put it over here, nobody can 
use these chairs but that group. Then you begin to screw up a sys- 
tem. . _ - 

Senator Simon. Let me take microman aging one step further be- 
cause you have already referred to this other problem. We go to 
school an average of 180 days a year; Japan, 243; Germany, 240. 
I can go on witn the statistics; you know them. The theoiy is so 
our kids can get out and harvest the crops. I live at Route 1, 
Makanda, Illinois, population 402. Even our kids aren't out har- 
vesting the crops in rural southern Illinois. 

What if, as part of this, we said schools that offer at least 210, 
or whatever the figure is, get a 10-percent increment? Are we slip- 
ping down the wrong path 7 

Governor Romer. Yes. I like the path, I like the path. You see, 
I believe we need to move that way, but let me say L like you, have 
to compromise theory with practice. I think that if you had some 
incentives, I don't think you ought to mandate that you can't get 
Federal funds unless you buy our number of days. That is too far, 
but you could have some incentive in a program. 
Senator Simon. A little carrot? 

Governor Romer. That is right, a strong carrot, a very strong 
carrot. You see, I have been thinking about this same problem, 
Senator, as we work into the health care thing. You know, I have 
been working hard on the health care business, and you are going 
to have to come with us with a maintenance of effort, you know, 
and some Federal program on top and some global budget. You are 
going to have to then make the decision who takes the consequence 
if you don't stay within the budget, and then again we are going 
to nave to get into that shared responsibility. 

So I think thisre is something in the equity area that we also can 
share. There has got to be a solution where you rive us incentives. 
You use the carrot and the stick appropriately, out you have got 
to be very careful about the reach-out with the assumption that 
one size fits all. That is what is dangerous. 

Senator Simon. Finally, because Iwant to get Senator Wellstone 
in on this questioning before we vote here, have you done any cal- 
culations or, if we were to have a VAT, how much per pupil we 
would end up getting? I haven't seen anything on this. 

Governor Romer. I have not done the calculations. Let me get 
one other tax problem on the table; it is very serious. You try to 
take a person off of welfare on to a job; you have got a jump of 15 
percent Social Security, plus a 12-percent health benefit. You 
know, you have got a 27-percent jump to bring somebody off of, 
quote, ^welfare" to get an employer to hire them. 

So employers look at that and say, my God, I will buy a machine. 
We are going very much more into automation because of that pay- 
roll tax, and I think that is a very serious tax policy issue in this 
country, also, because as we continue to make payroll taxes pay 
health care and all the Social Security costs, it makes us, as em- 
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ployers, want to use machines rather than people. I think you are 
going to have a healthy economy and a very large group of unem- 
ployed 

Now, there again is a tax-based problem that ought to be at- 
tacked, and there are different ways in which we can support some 
of that other than, quote, "payroll taxes* I just want to add that 
one in before the day ends. 

Senator Simon. For the first time, I differ with you a little bit 
here. 4 

Governor Romer. All right 

Senator Simon. This is digressing, but what you do with that 
machine is you add to productivity, what we haven't done is then 
train that work force and create jobs and have, frankly, some kind 
of a WPA program for those who fall through the safety net. 

Governor Romer. Let me come to one thing. I like machines and 
people to compete on an even playing field, and you don't charge 
that 27-percent tax on the machine and you do on the person. 

Senator Simon. All right. I will yield to my colleague. 

Senator Dodd. By the way, we have got an expert on the VAT 
this afternoon, Henry Aaron, not the same Henry Aaron that 

Senator Simon. I understand, from Brookings. 

Senator Dodd. That is a bat, this is a VAT. [Laughter.] 

Senator Wellstone. Well, thank you. Well, Governor, we are 
going to vote, so let me try and be relatively brief. A couple of 
points. One is I wanted to follow up on the comments of Senator 
Dodd. I actually think that the genesis of these hearings is that we 
were having a discussion about Education Goals 2000 and oppor- 
tunity to learn standards, and there were a number of us who 
started zeroing in on the equity question and I think at that point 
in time we sort of made a commitment that now is the time, as 
Senator Dodd has said 

I think when you were talking about a cover, I would really like 
for us to work together because I think we can begin to get a na- 
tional focus and begin to get people talking about different ways of 
raising revenues so that a particular governor isn't put in the posi- 
tion of having people say, well, we will leave your State and go 
somewhere else. I think we ought to coordinate this. I think it is 
time; I think we have to do it now and I think we are all quite com- 
mitted to that ♦ 

I was going to just ask you a couple of very quick questions. One, 
when we are talking about equity, however we define that^-I don't 
know that we are quite clear on the operational definition of that— 
are we also talking about not just the question of disparity within 
States, but between States? We ought to be clear about that. 

Governor Romer. Yes, yes, and if I were to do the value-added 
I would have an equity adjustment in that distribution. 

Senator Wellstone. Yes. I think that is important because I 
think we have been sort of focusine on within the State, but I think 
we have another issue, which is relative wealth versus relative .pov- 
erty of States. 

Second, I think I understand your distinction, and Senator Simon 
kind of zeroed in on this when you had initially said the Federal 
Government could maybe go to some kind of VAT, but then stay 
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out of the micromanagement I think I now understand what you 
were saying. m i 

I was thinking that on this basic question of who controls ex- 

Eenditures and equity, we have been deciding— and that is why we 
ave so many court cases kind of challenging the disparity, but 
what you are talking about is more the decisions that go on about 
how to teach and how to learn and what happens there at the 
school. Is that correct? 

Governor Romer. Let me be very specific because on the oppor- 
tunity to learn standards, for example, if you were to write oppor- 
tunity to learn standards one of the first ones that is going: to come 
to somebody is how many teachers in a classroom. We ought never 
to get into that at a Federal level because there are too many dif- 
ferent ways in which you educate children. We ought not proscribe 
teacher-student ratios. That is the thing that is dangerous on 
micromanagement Yet, there are principles of opportunity to learn 
that we clearly can agree upon, but we ought to not get over the 
line on that degree of specificity* 

Senator Wellotone. Right Well, I really think one of the best 
conservative critiques, and I don't always find myself in agreement 
with conservatives, has been on centralization and bureaucratiza- 
tion of policy* I think education is— you know, you want the action 
to be at tiie local community level* 

Governor, what do you think of the proposal as we look at Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act reauthorization of trying to 
figure out not the stick, but the carrots whereby we might be able 
to put together a set of incentives, if you will, that have to do with 
maybe some tilting in the formula for allocation of money, maybe 
summer institutes where teachers can rejuvenate themselves, 
maybe circuit-rider principals and teachers who have been great 
teachers of the year and principals of the year who take a year off 
and travel? 

You can sort of put that together and say those States that begin 
to move toward equity, this would be available; those States that 
don't, less. I mean, it wouldn't be the stick, but the carrot. What 
would you think of that? 

Governor Romer. I think that is very appropriate. I think that 
is very appropriate. Let me just say, do we need to have the nudge, 
the help, both the carrot and the nudge? Yes, we do. There is a Tot 
of apathy out there, and I think that as a national Government 
education is the most important business of America and you can't 
leave it alone. You have got to find a way to apply your leverage 
in the most creative way that allows for the appropriate decision- 
making made at the local level. I would encourage you to think 
about equity in that way. 

Senator WELLSTONE. I think we will, and I just would like to 
echo what Senator Simon said. I deeply appreciate your leadership 
in this area. I am honored you are here. I really appreciate what 
you have been trying to do. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much. Governor, we appreciate it 
immensely. We will stay in touch with you. 

Governor Romer. Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. The subcommittee will stand adjourned until, I 
will say 10:45, and it may be a few minutes after that For those 
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of you who are part of our second panel, we have a series of votes 
here and rather than trying to run back and forth, we will just re- 
convene here about that time. 
[Recess.] 

Senator Dodd. The subcommittee will come to order, and let me 
apologize. It was a half hour longer than I promised you it would 
be, but we ended up with one more vote than we thought we were 
going to have. Someone came up with what they call a motion to 
recommit with instructions, which is their right under the rules, 
and so we ended up spending a little more time over there than 
we anticipated. But I appreciate your willingness to wait and to be 
before us, and let me welcome you here. 

Of course, Tom Jackson is well-known to us in Connecticut, a 
member of the Board of Education, and we thank you for coming 
down. I hope I pronounce this correct, Sedonia* How did I do? 

Ms. Williamson. Fine. 

Senator Dodd. Close enough? 

Ms. Williamson. Yes, that is close enough. 

Senator Dodd. Sedonia Williamson is a teacher at Douglas High 
School in Baltimore, MD, and I know Senator Mikulski would like 
to be here. Everyone is so busy with so many different committee 
hearings* I know she may fay and get by, but I know she appre- 
ciates immensely your willingness to be before us today, as well, 
as we wrestle with the issue of school finance* So we thank both 
of you for coming* Tom, we appreciate you coming down from Con- 
necticut and we will take your testimony* 

By the way. any supporting information or data you would like 
us to have will be included in the record, and I would ask you to 
kind of k^ep an eye on the time* I am going to put this timer up 
here, it will go off at about 6 minutes and if you will just sort of 
tiy and wrap up at that point when the red light goes on, I would 
appreciate it, and I will apply that to all of our witnesses* 

Tom. 

STATEMENTS OF THOMAS C. JACKSON, MEMBER, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION, NEW HAVEN, CT*$ AND SEDONIA WILLIAMSON, 
TEACHER, DOUGLAS HIGH SCHOOL, BALTIMORE, MD 

Mr. Jackson* Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Too often, the voices of 
urban children are not heard in discussions of school funding, and 
this morning I am honored to speak for the students of one cf our 
elementary schools in New Haven, CT, one of the elementary 
schools in one of America's most impoverished urban centers* Their 
school, the Clinton Avenue School, is their place called hope. 

Earlier this year, many of the students wrote to the President- 
Elect to tell him about their school, the Clinton Avenue School* and 
some of their needs and some of the hopes they have* I would like 
to share some of these letters with you now* 

"Dear President Clinton, we need more books in our school. We 
need our own playroom. The school needs more computers. We 
need a pool. The walls need to be repaired. We need some rugs. We 
need a place to read. We need some windows and we need a hot 
breakfast* Signed, Jennifer Orr* 

"My place of hope would include a new school with a library, a 
place where we can read. If we have library, I would be able to 
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read books. We need a full-time school nurse. Sometimes the kids 
in the school get sick and they need the nurse, so we need a nurse 
working 5 days, every day, from 8:00 to 2:15. Our school needs 
large windows so we can see out and see what is going on outside. 
We would love lockers to hang up things w e need a new rug. The 
rug is ripped up. We need one because waen people come to see us, 
they are going to think we don't know how to take care of our 
school." "Sincerely, Michelle Jfcmes." % t 

"My place of hope includes a school park because we need some 
place to play. The park monkey bars are falling apart You can fall 
and get hurt In our classroom, the ceiling is falling apart piece by 
piece. The teacher needs more supplies because she doesn't have 
enough paper or crayons or pencils. The gym room mats are falling 
apart; some of them are cut The office is so small you can't get in 
there." "Sincerely, Natalie Walker." . 

"My place of hope would include the school park because it is the 
only place we have to play. We need a hopscotch area, some 
swings, and maybe even monkey bars. We need a merry-go-round. 
The rugs are just about staying together. The teacher has to tape 
them together. I just want the school to be fixed right We need 
more reading books because there is not enough to read, and we 
need a bathroom. My place of hope would include a hbrary. I am 
the type of kid who loves to read. There are other children like 
me— definitely more thick chapter books. I also think there should 
be more classes so the teachers won't have such a hard time. I 
would like to have lockers to secure our things and more comput- 
ers. They are fun and educational. Also, it would be nice if we had 
a place to play outside the school; if possible, a better lunch, then 
maybe I would be able to eat it. There should be a bathroom for 
the boys and the girls, and maybe even a bigger locker area in the 
gyms. That is from Cynthia Garcia. 

Finally, from Tashante Roddick, "My place of hope would include 
an elevator for classes for handicapped kids. Do you get my point? 
It would be nice to have a school store for pens and pencils and 
crayons and sharpeners and erasers and other stuff. One thing that 
we need is a full-time nurse. The school right now only has a nurse 
2 days a week. Sometimes people get sick and she is not there. It 
would be nice if you could make that change in kids' lives. If you 
can get a library, and also if we could have lockers or a locker room 
so people don't steal our things when we have gym— do you see my 
point? We also need two separate bathrooms, one for girls and an- 
other for boys. If you can, please help. We need these things in our 
lives." . . 

These letters are from one of our schools which is a magnet 
school, a language magnet school, where we are trying to prepare 
children in a multicultural America, an America of the 21st cen- 
tury. But it is also a school that needs more than $1 million worth 
of repairs, and these aren't fancy repairs. These aren't repairs to 
bring the school to state-of-the-art status. We are talking about 
making it so that the roof doesn't leak and the masonry won't fall 
off the top of the school onto the kids. We are talking about taking 
the walls and fixing them so that the paint that is lead-based paint 
doesn't come off in the air and the asbestos doesn't fray. 
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For many of our children, the New Haven public schools are the 

1>lace where they find hope. Yet, it is hard to be hopeful when rain 
eaks down through the roof and cold air blows through the win- 
dows or the furnace doesn't run. Much has been said about the 
need to reshape and revitalize both the American economy and our 
Nation's schools. Bringing urban schools up to code will be the first 
test of our national will to meet these grand goals. 

Although we are the school board of an impoverished city, we 
suggest some new strategies for putting people back to work and 
one that can take effect quickly and pay dividends for decades. Our 
idea is simple: put Americans to work rebuilding our aging urban 
schools. Let us put people to work in sawing new windows and 
doors to make schools energy-efficient. Let us put people to work 
repairing roofs and masonry walls. Let us put people to work 
replastering and repainting so that our children are protected from 
environmental hazards like lead or asbestos. 

We can all understand the need to build a new highway or to re- 
furbish highways. Yet, for the cost of building one beltway around 
an urban center, many, if not most, of the urban schools in New 
England could be brought up to meet safety codes. 

We can start rebuilding our schools Quickly, putting people to 
work in less time than it takes to even design a major new inter- 
change, and we can use apprentice and intern programs to teach 
our students the pride produced by a job well done. 

But that is really only the first step, the first step of building 
schools that will keep the rain out and keep our kids secure. Then 
you have go to go on beyond that to the case of New Haven where, 
although we are the home of Yale University and nationally-known 
repertory theaters, we are also the seventh poorest city in the Unit- 
ed States of America. We need some help and we need it now. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much, Tom. I will come back in 
a few minutes with some questions. 

Ms. Williamson, thank you for being here. 

Ms. Williamson. Thank you, Senator. I am very gratified to 
have this opportunity to testify before this committee about an 
issue that is very important to my school district, and I am sure 
many school districts in the Nation— the effects of school financing 
on the quality of education. 

American public schools are in a crisis. Ten years after the publi- 
cation of a A Nation at Risk," and despite many changes and some 
improvements, public education is still plagued by many complex 
problems. It is my belief that many of these problems are related 
to inadequate funding of public education. What children do today 
in school will decide much about our country in the 21st cencury. 

If I were given an unlimited amount of financial resources to im- 
prove education, I would consider the problems in terms of the fol- 
lowing categories: the classroom, the school, and the community. 
AIL in my opinion, are inextricably interwoven and need remedies 
as they relate to our children and the future of this Nation. 

Starting with the classroom, inadequate funding has an impact 
on class size, and class size has a direct effect on instruction. I 
would like to see funding provided to reduce class size to a maxi- 
mum of 20 students for the regular program. That, of course, could 
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only be achieved through the hiring of more teeihers, wiother eco- 
nomic consideration. Large classes impact time and attention 
teachers can direct to the students. . 

Effective classroom instruction is impeded by the lack of basic in- 
structional materials. In my particular discipline, the lack of maps, 
globes, periodicals, transparencies, workbooks, charts ana text- 
books have a direct effect on what I can teach and how I can ap- 
proach its instruction. The technology of computers are total ly un- 
available to my students, who today seem to learn best and fastest 
through audio arid visual technology. Catalogs that come to me as 
a department chair find their way into the trash because I can 
never hope to be allocated money for many of the excellent re- 
sources available in the educational marketplace. « 

I would like to see money or funds available to give sUidents ot 
my American government class the opportunity to take field trips 
to the surrounding seats of government. I would like for them to 
see the State capital, the Nation's Capital, and the city council, and 
to see government in action. Funding for transportation and sub- 
stitute teachers for field trips is unavailable in my school district. 
Additionally, I am strongly in favor of unlimited fundingfor the 
preschool programs and programs for kindergarten through grade 
3 

The research of Robert Slavin of Johns Hopkins University main- 
tains that by third grade children who have not been reached by 
the educational system are primed at risk for dropout. By the time 
the 6-year-old goes ofT to the first grade, much has already been de- 
cided. What the schools and parents do to help or hinder these chil- 
dren will have a great effect on what our Nation will look like in 

^Fot the reasons mentioned above, I strongly believe that in order 
for our Nation to survive economically in the next century andbe- 
yond, we must retool all of the stakeholders in education. That 
would include the classroom teacher and educational staff mem- 
bers, the parents, and the community. , _ _ • , 
The world has changed and our Nation's schools have not kept 
up. Improving our schools means improving teachers through staff 
development, conferences, seminars, and apprenticeship programs, 
to name a few. Funding is needed to release teachers from the 
classroom and to pay fees for many of the retooling programs. 
' Funding for additional educational staff is a must. 

I work in a school where the school librarian only works part- 
time in the school, causing the library to be closed to the student 
body at least 3 days on alternate weeks and 2 days on the other. 
Guidance counselors are overloaded with students, making it dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to address many of the students problems. 
School psychologists, in my opinion, shouM be available on a daily 
basis. With society continually placing the burden on the schools to 
address many of its social ills, additional staff in this area is nec- 
essary. , . . . . 

The structure and power of schools and innovative programs to 
restructure schools have taken hold throughout the Nation. Site- 
based management allows for a collaborative effort between par- 
ents, teachers, and the community, and allows for consensus-build- 
ing to decide policies of a particular school. It is a grand expen- 
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ment that has shown some promise of bringing our schools into the 
21st century. Funding is a prerequisite for the restructuring pro- 
gram. 

Finally, I would like to address the issue of the infrastructure. 
Funding is sorely needed to make the institutions of learning safe 
and conducive to the teaching methods of today. Many St our 
schools are in disrepair and outdated for the new methods of teach- 
ing using todays technology. 

For many of our Nation's children, the school is often the only 
stable institution in their lives. Yet, they are forced to come to 
buildings that are often overcrowded, underequipped, and unsafe. 
The American Association of School Administrators found that 12 
percent of the Nation's schools are inadequate for learning and that 
1 tJS^^ fo r deferred maintenance continues to climb rapidly. 

Public education is faced with many difficult problems, while re- 
sources to deal with these problems are steadily declining. Schools 
across the Nation suffer because of the reduction in State aid and 
shortfalls m local property taxes. Programs have to be eliminated 
when innovation should be taking place. The actions of the Federal 
Government in reducing or eliminating {undine assistance have ag- 
gravated these problems. 

If America is going to be in the vanguard of the 21st century and 
above, it should take heed to an African proverb from Cameroon: 
he who fails to cultivate his fields will surely die. Our children and 
our schools are our fields in urgent need of cultivation. 

Senator Dodd. There is another great expression from Cameroon 
I have always loved and it says it takes a village to raise a child. 

w ? lwa y 8 thought that was a wonderful saying. 

We ifPK yyitoth for your testimony, and you bring home the 
issues. We had Governor Romer here this morning, as I know you 
are aware, and we have talked to people who deal at the university 
level examining these questions. But I wanted to have someone 
trom a school board and a teacher to get some people who actually 
on a daily basis wrestle with these problems to bring the issue 
home to people, and their consideration. 

I just have a few questions for you. We again, appreciate your 
being here. Tom, you are familiar with the Comer schools, obvi- 
ously. Why don t you take a minute, maybe, and describe what a 
comer school is for the purposes of the record here? 

Mr. Jackson. The work of Dr. James Comer at the Yale Child 
btudy Center evolves around consensus-building, using a school 
planning management team, or SPMT. The school planning man- 
agement team is designed to bring together parents, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, custodians, everyone who works in the school, to 
make policy decisions within a framework established by the board 
of education. 

They also will bring in school psychologists and mental health 
om£& t S* t,y /, and h ^?. «>lve problems that are identified by the 
SPMT. Dr. Comer believes that on the middle and high school 
level, students should be involved in these programs as well 

Senator Dodd. Jim Comer is a great friend of mine and I have 
a tremendously high regard for him. There is a wonderful book he 
wrote about his mother. 

Mr. Jackson. Maggie's American Dream. 
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Senator Dodd. Yes, Maggie's American Dream. Everybody ought 
to read that. I mean, it will restore your faith and hope in what 
one family can do or what one individual can do with a family. 

How have the Comer schools in New Haven been impacted by 
these problems with funding? 

Mr. Jackson. We are not able to provide the kind of support to 
the Comer system that it requires to be successful. We don t have 
the mental health teams that he calls for in place in our schools, 
and we are not able to field the kind of training that is necessary 
to teach people how to work together to build the consensus and 
to teach people the skills that are necessary and the parameters 
that are necessary to run a school under the Comer method. I 
think that is probably one of Dr. Comer's biggest disappointments, 
is the school system where he lives is not able to fulfill the promise 
that he developed in that system. 

Senator Dodd. I made the point yesterday, and it was reinforced 
by one of our witnesses— we all to one degree or another pay some 
attention. I suppose, to the recruiting efforts by college coaches and 
then professional teams, the draft, and so forth, that goes on. I am 
told that this is not uncommon with the teaching profession; that 
you get new teachers and there are ways in which you can deter- 
mine who is apt to be a pretty good teacher and that stable, if you 
will, of teachers is recruited by various school systems. 

How effective is, in your case. New Haven in attracting the best 
teachers, die ones you would like to have? Second, how successful 
are you in keeping them in the context of the physical plant and 
the deteriorating conditions? I spent 2 years in the Peace Corps 
and I loved it. I had a wonderful experience. If you had told me 
I was going to spend the rest of my life doing that, I would have 
had a more difficult time, I think, with it. 

So when you are trying to get someone to commit to a profes- 
sional career where the library, the facilities, the plant is just not 
in great shape and there is another school district that is offering 
you not only a better salary, but just a better environment, I cer- 
tainly don't fault a teacher who wants to move in that direction. 
I don't consider them to be something less than committed because 
they decide they just have done enough. They get worn out, not to 
mention the physical threats and all the other problems associated 
with it. 

Mr. Jackson. We find it extremely difficult to attract qualified 
teachers and to retain them. Working in a classroom where the roof 
leaks and where the wind blows water through the windows be- 
cause the putty has dried and fallen out makes it difficult. The lack 
of adequate teaching staff makes it difficult. 

We have in most of our schools one or two art teachers or music 
teachers, where we should have twice that number. The burn-out 
factor, the lack of administrative support because we simply don't 
have enough people — we have one arts person in the downtown of- 
fice for the entire city of New Haven. We are at risk of losing one 
of the best music teachers I have seen in a long time at the junior 
high level, at the middle school level, because we simply can't give 
him the kind of administrative support that he wants. 

The Hart School of Music has ottered him a position with a new 
doctoral program and there are two other school systems that are 
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after him, and he is saving, why should I stay here when you can't 
even arrange the schedule so I can teach anything other than gen- 
eral music. It is heartbreaking at times to see that. 

Senator Dodd. Let me take it one step further and then I am 
going to turn to my colleague. I want to keep this clock on us as 
well because I can have a tendency to wander on and forget how 
much time I am consuming. 

Tell me about the parents who are taking their kids out of 
schools. I am saying a lot of these things and I don't know whether 
I am hitting the mark or not, but I don't believe there is a conspir- 
acy out there to destroy the public school system in the country. 

Mr. Jackson. No, no. 

Senator Dodd. There are those who certainly may want to do 
that, but the increase in support for vouchers and giving parents 
the choice on parochial and private schools is not some m^jor con- 
spiracy. It is parents worried about their kids. How much erosion 
are we seeing? 

Mr. Jackson. It is phenomenal. More then 10 years ago now my 
fenulv and I moved into New Haven, and we have seen virtually 
all of the people who moved in with that influx of young people 
who were trying to turn Fair Haven, our neighborhood, around— 
virtually all of them have moved out and their main reason for 
leaving is not the taxes or the crime or the stress of living in an 
urban environment. It is that they are afraid that they can't get 
their kids into the one or two good grade or middle or high schools 
that we have in the city, or that we are perceived as having in the 
city. 

So there is a tremendous outflow of talent and just good people 
who are leaving to go to the suburbs. Frankly, when they get there 
I think they are finding the same problems exist, but just on a dif- 
ferent scale. We are also seeing people going into private schools 
at an alarming rate. 

Senator Dodd. I would just be curious if anyone has pulled that 
data together. I would be interested in what has happened there. 
How many students are at Wilbur Cross High School, roughly? 

Mr. Jackson. About 1,400 right now. 

Senator Dodd. 1,400? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. I was at Wilbur Cross recently. I have literally 
been in eveiy public high school in the State in the last 10 years, 
and tiy to do one a week. Wilbur Cross was one of the last ones 
I got to before the school year ended. I was stunned. Correct me 
if I am wrong on this, but for the 1,400 students there were 30 
computers at Wilbur Cross High School. 

Mr. Jackson. That is correct, and that is our good academic high 
school. * 

Senator Dodd. 1 know that, yes. I mean, a computer to this gen- 
eration is what a ballpoint pen was to us in our generation, basi- 
cally, and here we are with 1,400 high school students and 30 com- 
puters. 

Sadly, by the way, when I was meeting with a group of students, 
kids were lined up after school to practice on the few computers 
available. We were meeting in the libraiy and I was talking to 
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them, and I could see over in the back and see the kids lined up 
to come in and try and get IS or 20 minutes on that computer. 

By the way, Cheshire High School, which is a suburban high 
school outside of New Haven, I might point out— certainly, not an 
affluent town, but much more affluent than New Haven. It has 
more computers, but it doesn't have them for everybody, so there 
is a disparity, but it is not that big. 

Last, and then I am going to come back to Ms. Williamson and 
I want to turn to Senator Wellstone, I was just curious as to how 
aware students are about what is available to other students out- 
side of, in this case, the New Haven area? How conscious they are, 
not necessarily of the athletic facilities. I know they *aay see the 
gym or the swimming pool or the track, and so forth, but how 
aware are they of the disparity in terms of what is available in 
terms of academic or instructional materials, quality of teachers, 
and the like? Is there an awareness of that? 

Mr. Jackson. Absolutely. The kids watch TV; they are aware of 
what is going on. They hold their own schools up to the measuring 
stick of what they see on television in other schools or what they 
see in public television, what they see on "90210." They know clear- 
ly tint they are ratting the short end of the stick, and you can see 
kids at Lincoln Bassett in the elementary grades who are enthu- 
siastic and they are learning and they see the world before them. 
By the time they get to Troop Middle School, they look as though 
the best days of their lives are behind them, and they know that. 
The sad part, the tragic, heartbreaking part is that those Troop 
middle-scnoolers are probably right that their best days are behind 
them. 

Senator Dodd. Senator Wellstone. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think what I 
will do is just kind of build on the response from Mr. Jackson, but 
ask this question of both Mr. Jackson and Ms. Williamson. 

The question that was put to you by Senator Dodd had to do 
with whether or not the children themselves are painfully aware of 
the conditions of the schools and the conditions that surround them 
versus what other kids might have, and you talked about how that 
kind of eagerness and spark for learning and all the rest, cold 
water gets poured on it by the time they are in middle school. 

Some people argue that the real issue is what happens to the 
children before they get to school and what happens to the children 
when they leave the school, what happens to them in their homes 
and their neighborhoods. I mean, I know that there is a whole set 
of critical issues there, but I wonder how the two of you would re- 
spond to the argument that that is really what is at issue and that 
this sort of focus on equity financing and getting more resources 
into the school isn't really going to get at the fundamental problem. 

I wonder, as two people who are centrally involved in education, 
how you would respond to that argument. Mind you, I didn't say 
that this was my argument, but I want to get this out on the table. 

Mr. Jackson. I would probably respond with an "expletive de- 
leted." Anybody who believes that there is not a direct relationship 
between what we can do for kids in the schools and the amount of 
money we get is welcome to come and visit any one of our schools 
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in New Haven and then I will take them down to Westport and let 
them see what my brother's kids have in Westport 

I am not talking just about the field house in Westport that looks 
like it is for a private college in New England. I am talking about 
opportunities i, I am i talking about staffing levels, I am talking about 
faculty. At Wilbur Cross, they have one music teacher who does the 
band and the chorus. At Staples High School in Westport, CT, they 
have a band and an orchestra and three or four choruses. Now, 
that is just one clear example of the disparity between urban and 
suburban. 

Yes, it is important what happens before school and what hap- 
pens after school. Our kids are coming into the school system in 
kindergarten, and in some parts of our district 90 percent of them 
arent ready to learn based on standardized testing and it goes 
downhill for those kids from there on. 

4 v Y i 8 .'j we need 40 do more in terms of after-school programs so that 
the kid can come in with his parent for breakfast and the child can 
stay there through lunch and then have after-school programs, and 
maybe even have a dinner and adult education afterwards for the 
parent, with study hall or some activities for the kids. All that 
takes money. 

We are really good at taking a very little bit of money and doing 
some really exceptional things for our kids, but we don't have 
enough to be exceptional for all our kids. We will set up a tour and 
I will personally escort them around because it is simply not true. 

Senator Wbllstone. Ms. Williamson. 

Ms. Williamson. I would say that in my particular school, I 
would not say that our students are aware of the inequities in edu- 
cation if we would look at other surrounding school districts. How- 
ever, they do see the school as a stable institution in their lives and 
many of them stay in the school very late in the afternoon for the 
programs that we are able to afford them. The school oftentimes 
ac S as a , m 9 r ? staWe institution than their own families. 

My school is located in an area of low socioeconomic structure. 
A large percentage of our children are on the lunch program. The 
community is troubled with drugs and crime, and yet these stu- 
dents still come to school hopeful that they can take part in the 
American dream. 

I would agree, also, that we need before-school programs. I think 
we should have breakfast in the morning for these children, and 
nutritious, attractive lunches that the children will eat because for 
some of them the lunch is the most substantial, if not the only 
meal of the day. 

I would like to see after-school programs extended. A lot of these 
kids go home to ^mpty homes. I would like to see them stay in 
school long after the school hours are over to make use of the facili- 
place for Aem 7 ' 8y mnasium . with very structured programs in 

Senator Wellstone. You know, it is interesting, Mr. Chairman. 
I know we have other panelists and I dont want to take more time, 
ljust want to maybe finish with a comment, not even a question. 
We focus so much on early childhood development, and certainly 
Senator Dodd has been a leader in the Senate on this, and talk 
about how before children come to kindergarten level they have to 
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be ready to go. All too often, children, by the time they get to kin- 
dergarten, it is almost too late. . 

I round myself once at a high school in north Minneapolis talking 
about education with the students and really focusing on early 
childhood development, and this young woman who is—now that I 
think about it. she is a student at Howard University here in DC, 
but she was then a junior, I guess, at North High and she kind of 
confronted me and she said, you have been talking about early 
childhood development I mean, I think there is a lot of evidence 
this is a key area* 

She said, what about us? Are you kind of giving up on us? She 
was a junior. She said, is this triage? Are you just sort of saying 
it is too late for those of us in high school? I think that is, in part, 
the reason I asked this question. I don't know anybody that would 
deny that what happens at home, what happens in family and 
what happens in the neighborhood, and how your parents are doing 
economically and every other way affects a child. But I wouldnt 
want that to be a cop-out for not making the commitment of re- 
sources to education, which may be one of the ways that children 
can overcome that, if I understand what the two of you are saying. 

Well, I know we are going to get back to some of the questions. 
I won't ask you questions about some of what Governor Romer had 
to say, and we are going to get back to the whole question of fi- 
nance and where the Federal Government fits in. But I would 
thank the two of you very much for being here. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, thank you for your time. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you. I just wanted to give you, Ms. 
Williamson, a chance. I raised the questions with Mr. Jackson 
about teacher attitudes, student attitudes, and I wonder if you 
might comment. First of all, I should ask you, how long have you 
been teaching. 

Ms. Wiluamson. Twenty-7 years. 

Senator Dodd. Good Lord. You must have been ten when you 
started. 
Ms. Williamson. Exactly. 

Senator Dodd. How am I doing? That is pretty good. You wonder 
why I get elected. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Jackson. And reelected. . , _ 

Senator Dodd. My sister has taught about that same length of 
time, and I have a brother who is a professor as well, so I get lob- 
bied a lot by educators alone the way. 

You are at the Douglas High School in Baltimore? 

Ms. Williamson. Yes, 

Senator Dodd. And you have been there the whole time? 

Ms. Williamson. No. I have been at Douglas since 1980. I start- 
ed on the junior high school level. I taught in junior high for 14 
years and I was promoted to department head at a junior high 
school, and then I was 2 years later moved to Douglas. So I have 
been to about seven different schools in Baltimore. 

Senator Dodd. Well, I wonder if you might just comment on 
some of the questions that I asked Mr. Jackson about student atti- 
tudes, teacher attitudes, and the like. 

Ms. Williamson. Some of our students feel as though they have 
been forgotten. They compare our school to schools within their dis- 
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t T\ ct * am not 8ure that 9X9 familiar with the schools out- 
side of the district We do have a very laree school system sur- 
rounding us, Baltimore County. 

They somehow feel that education in the county is superior to 
the education they receive in the city. Some of them know that 
there are inequities as far as what we get at our school compared 
to what other schools have. I make them aware; I tell them the 
problems involved in teaching because of the lack of materials. 

A case in point is a particular State test that we give, the Mary- 
land—well, we give several functional tests, and the test that I am 
responsible for monitoring in my school is the Maryland Test of 
Citaenship Skills. We have a course called American Government 
that we teach from September to January and the students are 
tested. It is a test that is required for graduation. 

In Baltimore County, they give their students a workbook that 
the students can write in, parents can check, and the students 
have that resource right intact. What I have to do on a daily basis 
is to tear out pages and make dittos and punch holes and give my 
students these materials. I spend a lot of time in preparing mate- 
rials, where I could sp ad time in doing more creative things for 
my children, and they are aware of these inequities. 

They would like to go on field trips. They would like to do some 
of the things that they know other schools do. Some of them can't 
even afford to pay for a bus to come here to Washington, DC, but 
I don t think they have given up hope because they still come. 
When I think of some of the things that they have to do to get to 
school in the morning, it is amazing. 

Many of them are on their own. Many of them are homeless, in 
a sense. Many of them are receiving social services. They are just 
inundated with a well stream of problems, but they still come and 
they have a hope to be able to take a part of the American dream. 

Senator Dodd. Let me ask you both something last here and 
then we will get to the next panel. I said this yesterday, but I 
would like to run it by you— and don't have any hesitancy in telling 
me that I am just dead wrong on this. 

One of the questions I get all the time from students is, why 
should I stay in school, particularly in the urban schools in my 
State. You know, why should I stay in school? There is nothing out 
there for me when I get through here. The job opportunities, and 
so forth, are limited, and the like. You know, I go through the 
pitch, and so forth, of staying in school, which I won't bother vou 
with. J 

I get a sense that the dropout rates are so staggeringly high in 
our urban areas. I mean, they are double and triple what they are 
in our suburban and rural schools, although rural I am not quite 
sure of, but certainly suburban schools. I have tried to think about 
why is this the case and a couple of things occur to me. 

One is that vou have parents of these children who in many 
cases left school themselves and have a sense of alienation about 
what school is. So they are not overly anxious to go to their chil- 
dren s school. They didn't really complete it themselves, so they 
don t sense the same degree of importance about it and certainly 
are not interested in getting involved.. 
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Another factor to consider particularly in regard to the minority 
community, there was in the past a real ceiling on economic oppor- 
tunities for minorities. The parents of these children experienced 
that, even though theoretically they know today that these oppor- 
tunities are open to them and their children. There still is however 
that sense among parents that no matter how much you study, you 
are really not going to necessarily get a chance unless you are a 
star athlete or just academically brilliant somehow. But for the av- 
erage kid, too many feel his/her opportunities are limited, and that 
notion continues to exist in the homes within our cities. 

I have used this example where a sneaker company has been ef- 
fective in marketing a $100 pair of sneakers in some of the poorest 
areas of this country. If you can sell Nike sneakers in the north 
end of Hartford, why can't I sell education? Why can't we do as 
good a job of promoting the notion within those communities that 
your child getting an education is going to be different than what 
existed for you because things have changed? 

I may be, as I say, really wrong in my perception about what is 
going on in parents minds in these communities, but I have got a 
feeling that that may be, in part, the case. As I say, tell me I am 
flat wrong on this, but if not tell me that, too. 

Ms. Williamson. Well, I would agree with you when we talk 
about how sneaker companies and other things that attract young 
people can make inroads into certain communities, and I would say 
that is because those things are visible and a means a instant 
gratification. With education, it is a long process and then you are 
not sure of what is at the end of the road. 

I agree that parental apathy has a great impact on our system. 
In my particular school, I would say in the 10 years— I have been 
at Douglas 13 years. I would dare say for the PTA meetings that 
I have attended, and I have only missed 2 and we have 4 a year, 
I haven't seen 100 parents, talked to 100 parents.O 

Senator Dodd. How many students are in your school? 

Ms. Williamson. We have about 1,000 now. Enrollment has 
dropped. It has been larger. 

Senator Dodd. I am trying to get some sense of what the 100 
means in the context of 

Ms. Williamson, OK. Well, let me say this. Last year, I only 
taught two classes. I had a total of about 60 kids, 60 students. In 
previous years, I have taught as many as 120 students a year, and 
yet I haven t seen, I would say, 100 parents. Parents don't come out 
for PTA meetings. 

Senator Dodd. In the total? 

Ms. Williamson. In the total number of years I have been there. 
Parents will come in when there is a problem, if the student has 
been placed on removal, a discipline problem, but I don't think that 
parents feel a sense of empowerment in the schools. They don't feel 
a part of the school community, and I think that is something that 
we need to think about when I said that we need to retool all of 
the stakeholders in education, and that includes the parents. Par- 
ents need development, also, and have to be shown how they can 
be empowered. They should be running their schools, or taking a 
large part in running their schools. 
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Senator Dodd. Do you make any effort to go to the parents' 
homes? I know they have tried that in some places because of this 
wall of the school and all the fears that get developed among par- 
ents. You go to outreach and you actually go knock on the door. Is 
that just asking too much? 

Ms. Williamson. In 1966 when I started teaching, I did some of 
that, but I wouldn't do it now, and not in the community where I 
work. It is highly crime-ridden. 

Senator Dodd. Too dangerous? 

Ms. Williamson. Very dangerous, yes. I wouldn't do that. 

Mr. Jackson. Senator, I wink you are right on target. Things 
have changed dramatically in terms of the way we look at our 
schools. My favorite uncle used to be superintendent of schools up 
in Barre, VT, and in the 1950*8 and the 1960*8 and the 1970*8 when 
he was working there people might dicker about the budget, but 
they believed in education. Now, we are fighting a perception that 
the schools just don't work, and I think that is an accurate percep- 
tion for far too many of our kids. 

Kids, especially adolescents, are real sharp and if you say you 
are going to do "x* and then you don't do V— you know, if vou say 
you are going to do V and if V has a consequence of "y, and it 
doesn't, wen they are going to call you on that If you say, as the 
Senate of the United States of America or as the President of the 
United States of America or the Congress of the United States of 
America, that education is important, that we want to be ready for 
the 21st century, that we want to compete effectively with foreign 
powers, and then nothing happens, then kids feel that they are 
worthless and that the system doesn't work. 

One of Jim Comer's key points is that you have to share power. 
You have to share power with the parents, but in the middle and 
the high schools you also have to share power with the kids. I 
think that the kids are our secret weapon in revitalizing American 
schools. 

Senator Dodd. I agree with him, too. By the way, the usual criti- 
cism about Jim Comer is that he is too conservative. 
Mr. Jackson. Yes. 

Senator Dodd. I mean, he is not the darling of the left in edu- 
cational circles. When he says include kids, I can see some people 
saying, oh, boy, there go these wacky ideas people have. 

Mr. Jackson. Well, just to speak as someone who is probably far 
to the left of Jim, and perhaps many other educators, I think we 
have a tremendous bureaucratic problem and school boards are 
part of it and administrations are part of it and teachers are part 
of it We have a lot of great principals and teachers and kids and 
administrators in our school system, but we also have a lot of peo- 
ple who don't want to change. 

What we need from this body is not only the money to change 
incentives and some special support, but also the levers to make 
change happen. There is a tremendous inertia in the system, and 
our board nas been working for 2 years now. In the last couple of 
months, we have done a couple of things that are really exciting. 
We have put through a policy to prevent AIDS. We are moving to 
extend the school day and we are starting a new high school in co- 
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operation with a high school from Bath, ME, but this is just the 
tip of the iceberg of what needs to be done. 

Senator Dodd. Well, I am going to terminate this part of our tes- 
timony, but I live in a small town in Connecticut and we are now 
in the process of building a new high school. The old high school 
was built in the 1920's. We went through two referendums and 
couldn't got the support, until the high school kids went out and 
went door to door. 

I would like to put it som other way and be delicate about it. 
but they embarrassed the town and basically said, if it was good 
enough for you to get a high school built, what am I; I can't get 
a decent high school? How am I supposed to do this? It reversed 
the outcome, not just narrowly, but big-time. 

Your point about the real hidden asset in all of this is the stu- 
dents themselves— it can really make a difference in some of these 
areas, and that was just one little example where I saw a group 
of kids really make a difference. 

Mr. Jackson. It is a great example. 

Senator Dodd. And they did it by also raising money. They did 
a lot of other things to be a part of the solution, as well, because 
obviously we are talking about additional property taxes in town 
and people aren't overly excited about that option. But the kids 
made the telling argument, not the adults. 

Jim, do you have any questions of this group? 

Senator Jeffords. No, I don't I just want to commend them. 
Unfortunately, we are in the midst of intense negotiations on the 
national service program. Hopefully, we have gotten through with 
that. 

I just also would like to reiterate the difficulties with inertia, and 
I think you are quite right In Vermont where we have been mak- 
ing a lot of changes, still the inertia in the school boards and the 
administrators and teachers is a real problem, but we are making 
headway. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. 

Senator Dodd* You have both been terrific. I can't thank you 
enough for taking the time and being here. Tom, I will be back 
down again in the fall and I need to get to Hill House. I haven't 
been there in a while. 

Mr. Jackson. We would like to get to HSC, too, if you haven't 
been there. 

Senator Dodd. Absolutely, all right. I will do that. 
Mr. Jackson. Thank you* 
Senator Dodd. Thank you both. 

Our next and last panel, and I will ask you to join us as I intro- 
duce you is Dr. Allan Odden— is that correct? 
Mr. Odden. Odden. 

Senator Dodd. Odden. Dr. Odden is from the Center for Re- 
search in Education Finance, Los Angeles, CA. 

Dr. Heniy Aaron— doctor, you must hear more jokes about that— 
were you here when I talked about VAT and not bats? My col- 
leagues said, you must have been up all night thinking about that 
one, but I came up with it right there on the spot. 

Dr. Aaron is with the Brookings Institution here in Washington. 

Douglas Chiappetta— how did fdo, pretty well? 
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Mr. Chiappetta. Very well* Thank you* 

Senator Dodd. Mr. Chiappetta is the internal manager of the 
Vermont Department of Education in Montpelier, and I would ask 
Jim to make any special comments he would like to. 

Senator Jeffords. We are fortunate to have with us today Doug 
Chiappetta from the Vermont Department of Education to testify 
on the progress that our little State of Vermont has made in devel- 
oping tine opportunity to learn standards, which are very critical, 
as we know. 

Mr. Chiappetta has been with the Vermont Department of Edu- 
cation 6 years and now serves as acting internal manager of School 
Development and Information. He has been an important member 
of the team of experts from Vermont who won a grant from the Na- 
tional Governors Association to identify the conditions that should 
be present at all schools in all communities to ensure that all stu- 
dents have a genuine opportunity to learn. 

I welcome you here, Doug, and it is a pleasure to have you here. 

Mr. Chiappetta. Thank you very much. 

Senator Dodd. For the purposes of the record and my colleagues 
here, Dr. Odden is one of the Nation's leading experts on school fi- 
nance, and he is also professor of education policy at the University 
of Southern California. We really are grateful for your presence. 
Dr. Aaron is, as I mentioned, the director of the economic studies 
program at the Brookings Institution, but also is a public finance 
economist. 

We are really interested in getting into what we have been talk- 
ing about as, at least I have oeen, with a degree of ignorance, I 
suppose, about how this all might work. But I make no secret of 
the fact that I find a dedicated value-added tax as a very appealing 
option, not as the only way to deal with this issue because 1 think 
reform efforts are critically important before just talking about ad- 
ditional resources. 

I am deeply grateful to have all three of you here. Dr. Odden, 
we will begin with you. Again, don't live by these lights religiously. 
They are more of a guide than anything else, so we will accept your 
testimony and any supporting data in evidence that all three of you 
would like to submit. 

STATEMENTS OF ALLAN ODDEN, CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN 
EDUCATION FINANCE, UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, LOS ANGELES, CA; HENRY J. AARON, DIRECTOR, ECO- 
NOMIC STUDIES PROGRAM, BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, 
WASHINGTON, DC; AND DOUG CHIAPPETTA, INTERNAL MAN- 
AGER, VERMONT DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MONTPE- 
LIER, VT 

Mr. Odden. Thank you very much. I am delighted to be here this 
morning. I would like to separate my comments into three sections: 
first, a few contextual comments, and then comments in six areas 
that lead me up to how I would suggest generally we think of rede- 
signing school finance systems, and then I will make some specific 
suggestions in a semi-rank-oraered way for rethinking some Fed- 
eralroles in education and education finance. 

First, the contextual comments. I view school finance in a broad 
context, not just dollars and dollar disparities, but focused on how 
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we spend education dollars on education programs for the purpose 
of producing student achievement. This is somewhat broader titan 
traditional school finance, so that is the background out of which 
I come. 

I am going to make most of my comments in the context of our 
national education goals and a nationwide systemic education re- 
form movement which is catching steam across the country, and 
the general gist is to try to thinx about how we redesign our fi- 
nance system to reinforce the achievement of these high expecta- 
tions in systemic reform. 

The last contextual comment has to do with money, and if we 
look backwards over time the fact of the matter is that the country, 
on average, has put a lot of money into the schools in each decade. 
If you take the total money and divide it by the number of pupils 
and adjust it for inflation, money went up about 66 percent in the 
1960*8, about 25 percent in the 1970*8 and, depending on what 
numbers you use, between 35 and 48 percent in the 1980's. So at 
least historically money has been flowing into the education sys- 
tem, and that is despite all projections. 

If we would go back and look at projections in the early 1980's, 
the projections were that money would be even. That would be the 
optimistic scenario, and we have put in 35 to 40 percent more 
money. 

Senator Jeffords. This is per pupil? 

Mr. Odden. It is per pupil after adjusting for inflation. Nobody 
knows what will actually happen in the 1990's. Time will tell, al- 
though the National Center tor Education Statistics now projects a 
43-percent increase over the next 10 years in real terms. So at one 
level, I think the issue is not just more money, but how we use the 
money that has been flowing in and likely will flow in in the next 
few years. 

The second comment is in six areas. The first area is trends in 
litigation. I see three trends in litigation. No. 1, in the 1990's al- 
most all the courts, when these decisions come before them, are 
overturning State school finance systems. The batting record in the 
197ffs and 1980*8 was about .330. In the 1990's it is about .900, 
so it looks like if you get a court case filed it is very likely that 
the system will be overturned. 

Second, the trend of these decisions is to require equal spending 
per pupil across school districts. They would allow for extra spend- 
ing for handicapped kids, for poor kids, low achievers, and extra 
spending depending on different prices of educational services. But 
for the base program before those adjustments, it looks like an 
equal spending standard seems to be emerging. 

"Third, there seems to be a focus, also, in an achievement stand- 
ard. More and more, you see language pointing to the fact that kids 
need to learn a new, high level of cognitive capabilities through 
educational experiences, and that may be the ultimate test of 
whether the program is sufficient, as well as the financing system. 

A second comment: this kind of evolving achievement standard 
in the court cases fits with our trend nationally in terms of the na- 
tional goals which this President, the previous President and the 
governors have supported, and I think as Governor Romer sug- 
gested this morning. The goals generally are that all kids should 
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come to school ready to learn, which is a whole series of potential 
policies, and then that all children— and this is, I think, the big, 
new emphasis — should have mastery over challenging content mat- 
ter. So it is not basic skills; it is higher-level thinking and problem- 
solving skills in the traditional content areas. 

I would argue that if we could actually accomplish this objective, 
we would substantially move on the equity agenda because I think 
most concern for equity of fiscal inputs hopes that it would lead to 
equity in terms of student achievement. So the point here is there 
is a shift in education policy from inputs of the educational system 
to achievement; that is, what kids actually learn in schools. 

Third, the reform strategy around which there seems to be a 
growing consensus is called systemic reform. Governor Romer, I 
think, outlined that That posits outcomes as the ultimate objec- 
tive. It matches with that high-quality curriculum standards; then 
a new high-quality assessment system that tells us the degree to 
which we are accomplishing those outcome standards; changes in 
teacher professional development, including standards for licensure 
and standards for advanced recognition; restructured governance 
and management, which I will talk about in a minute; and then a 
restructured finance system. 

The fourth comment here on restructured organization and man- 
agement: I think the strategy in systemic reform is to steer the sys- 
tem, direct it from the top in terms of identifying the goals and di- 
rections toward which everybody should be moving, and then de- 
centralize implementation to the school site. I have enclosed in 
some materials that I had sent earlier information on what we 
know about how to put decentralized management in place, and 
there is a substantial research base in both the public and private 
sectors. 

I detail that in other documents, and basically it means we have 
to decentralize information; knowledge, which is professional devel- 
opment and training; power over budget and personnel; and also a 
change in the reward system to begin paying people, including 
teachers, for knowledge and skills, and then as a group, as a fac- 
ulty, to put some kind of group-based performance award in the 
system. 

Now, if we begin taking these notions and begin redesigning a 
school finance system, I have several suggestions. No. 1, it has got 
to be set in the context of clear outcomesbecause if you don't know 
what the outcomes are, you can spend money in many different 
good ways and not accomplish the outcomes. 

Second, think about financing schools rather than districts. We 
have given the money to districts. They allocate resources to 
schools, but this suggests that if we have the school as the imple- 
mentation unit, we begin sending money directly to schools. Third, 
put more budget and personnel authority at the school sites, let 
them decide how to spend the money and let them hire and recruit 
teachers. 

In terms of the specifics of the finance structure, it would be a 
three-part system: number one, a high, equal per-pupil base for the 
average kid across all schools, high enough to let the schools, on 
average, educate kids to these nigh achievement standards. 
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Second, there would be an add-on for kids from poverty back- 
grounds, and I think the price tag from a variety of other research 
would be about an extra $1 to $2,000 for that compensatory add- 
on; third, some kind of a price adjustment because the price of edu- 
cational services vary across school districts. 

Let me kind of quickly then jump to summarize quickly my sug- 
gestions for where the Federal Government might want to put new 
money into education, again, where the purpose is to accomplish 
these high levels of achievement 

The first area would be kind of around the readiness goal, and 
these are almost kind of recommendations for programs in HHS— 
a series of pre- and postnatal programs, the WIC program, fully 
funding Head Start, and working on more coordination of children's 
social services both before kids enter school as well as when they 
are in school. 

Second, funding to facilitate the development of a series of stand- 
ards; some of this has already been started. It could be extended- 
assistance to develop content standards, assistance to develop 
achievement standards in terms of new forms of testing, assistance 
to develop new kinds of opportunity to learn standards, as well as 
continued assistance, for example, to the National Board for Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards to develop standards for teaching. 

Third could oe solidifying the historical Federal role in compen- 
satory education, and one could argue that the Federal Govern- 
ment could think of fully funding this extra $1 to $2,000 add-on for 
special-needs children. 

Fourth, if one wanted to think of new kinds of roles, and Gov- 
ernor Homer talked about the need for this, it would be a role in 
professional development of teachers. I would suggest that the bulk 
of the money be sent directly to the school. Minnesota passed a 
law, I understand, this year setting aside 1 or 2 percent of their 
foundation expenditure level for staff development and directly it 
right to the school, and the State of Missouri did the same thing. 

Fifth and sixth would be some school improvement initiatives, 
and they are detailed in the written testimony. Seventh, I have put 
down a Federal role in reducing fiscal disparities in and of them- 
selves, mainly because I think this is a very expensive program 
with questionable payoffs in terms of new Federal money. I put it 
seventh, if there is money left over after all of these other initia- 
tives, which I would argue would have a higher chance of improv- 
ing student achievement. 

I think any way you look at it, a Federal role in either reducing 
intrastate disparities or interstate disparities will cost a lot of 
money. There is not much known about now much it will cost 

I guess I will just end by saying that one of the new projects that 
our research center will be starting next month will be to look at 
the nature of fiscal disparities within each of the 50 States and the 
costs and impacts of alternative State and Federal roles to reduce 
disparities both within and across States. We are using a national 
database of fiscal information from all school districts that literally 
is becoming available on computer disk this week, and we will put 
our talents to analyzing that and providing more empirical infor- 
mation on this at a later time. 

Senator Dodd. When do you expect to have that study one? 
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Mr. Odden. The first round in terms of quantifying the nature 
of the disparities and some first guesses at costs of intervention 
would be done by the end of this calendar year, and then some 
more sophisticated analysis kind of in the first halt of 1994. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Odden follows:] 



Good Morning Chairman Fell and members of the Senate Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Arte and Humanities. My name ia Allan Odden. I am a professor of Edu- 
cational Policy at the University of Southern California, where I direct USCs Cen- 
ter for Research in Education Finance. I also am the Co-Director of the Finance 
Center of the Consortium for Policy Research in Education (CPRE), which is a feder- 
ally funded research center focused on education finance and productivity. (Begin- 
ning September 1, 1993, I will be a professor at the University of Wisconsin-Madi- 
son, where I will continue to be the Co-Director of the CPRE Finance Center.) 

I am delighted to be here this morning to share with you my thoughts on the 
evolving issues in financing American public elementary and secondary schools, and 
possible federal roles in school finance and school finance equalization. My written 
comments will be brief and will draw upon ideas I have developed in two accom- 
panying papers: 

• Redesigning School Finance in an Era of National Goals and Systemic Re- 
form, a background paper prepared for the Education Commission of the States 
and the National Alliance of Business. 

• Aligining Teacher Compensation with Systemic School Reform: Skill Based 
Pay and Group Based Performance Rewards, co authored *vith Allan Mohrman 
and Susan Alters Mohrman, Center for Effective Organizations, University of 
Southern California. 

My general orientation to addressing the issue of the federal role in education fi- 
nance is to set it in the context of the national education reform movement Thus 
my suggestions for new federal roles in education and school finance would be di- 
rected towards undergirding and reinforcing an ambitious nationwide education re- 
form momentum already supported by education, business and political leaders 
across the country. My perspective, and work I have been doing generally and with 
support from the CPRE Center, is to design a school finance that meshes with these 
important national reform directions, and then to consider local, state and federal 
roles. 

My comments will briefly address six general topics: 

• Trends in School Finance Litigation and Funding Changes 

• The Shift in Education Policy from Inputs to Achievement Standards, includ- 
ing the National Education Goals 

• Key Components of Systemic Reform 

• What Restructured Organization and Management Means 

• A Finance Structure that Aligns with Systemic Reform 

• Federal Roles That Evolve from These Directions 



Two issues raising new concerns about school finance are the spate of court suits 
sweeping the nation and the consistent rises in education funding over the past 
many decades. 

Generally based on state education clauses, court suits have been filed, are about 
to be filed, or have been decided in nearly 30 states. State supreme courts in Ken- 
tucky. Montana, New Jersey, Tennessee and Texas have recently overturned state 
school finance systems, as have lower courts in Alabama, Minnesota and Missouri. 
So far in the 19905, only the Oregon court upheld the school funding lystem. These 
cases are notable because: 

• The batting average for plaintiffs is about MO— most courts today find state 
finance systems unconstitutional. 

• They focus increasingly on expenditure per pupil disparities themselves and 
show a decreasing tolerance for differences across districts. Courts seem to be 
saying that since education is a state function, financing per pupil should be 
the same across all districts, except for adjustments for special pupil needs 
(such as handicapped or poverty background) and special district circumstances 
(such as sparsity or price of educational services). 
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• They are wider in scope, moving far beyond dollar inputs. The Alabama deci- 
sion, for example, requires the funding structure to provide for an adeouate 
education system. Neariy all cases make reference to tne thinking and problem 
solving skills needed of workers in the evolving economy and labor force and 
state that the education system must produce students with these cognitive ca- 
pabilities. 

Put differently, the court trend seems to be towards more equal spending per 
pupil and, at a level that would allow all districts and schools to educate students 
to a high level of academic achievement. Indeed, decisions in Alabama, New Jersey 
and Kentucky could be read to require equality for a new high minimum of student 

* learning, not just ejquity in the underlying funding system. 

From past experience we know that state response to court mandates usually en- 
tails adding new money into the elementary and secondary education system. In- 
deed, as the attached paper documents, funding increases for public schools have 
been substantial over the past three decades, rising in inflation adjusted per pupil 

* terms by69 percent in the 1960s. 22 percent in the 1970s, and 48 percent in the 
1980s. These increases resulted despite occasional recessions and economic 
downturns. Only time will tell what the increase in the 1990s will be, but the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics predicts real funding will rise by 4M percent 
over the next decade. 

Thus, the general background for thinking anew about school finance is that court 
cases are becoming more stringent in their requirements and may even be develop- 
ing an achievement standard, and historically, funding seems to rise by significant 
amounts from decade to decade. 

THE SHIFT IN EDUCATION POLICY FROM INPUTS TO ACHIEVEMENT STANDARDS, 
INCLUDING THE NATIONAL EDUCATION GOALS 

The hint of a shift to educational outcomes in the court cases is complemented 
by a nationwide focus on education outcomes, as embodied in the national education 
goals. The goals, agreed to by the President and nation's governors in late 1989 and 
early 1990, generally stress what should be accomplished by the nation's education 
system. Since that time, pressures within states and at the national level have rein- 
forced this shift in policy focus. While concern with inputs, including dollars, has 
not completely waned, the new orientation is to focus on what students learn from 
their schooling experience as the ultimate test of whether policies and programs are 
working or equitable. 

The national goals are also supported by the present Administration and em- 
bodied in their Goals 2000 education reform bill now being debated in the Congress. 
Similar but more state tailored reform bills and initiatives are being debated across 
the country in state legislatures. 

The key point is that the country seems to he moving towards a commitment to 
be concerned with not only educational inputs and processes, and insuring that they 
are made available equitably, but also to focus on outputs, or what students know 
and can do, and insuring that all students reach a new and high level of cognitive 
achievement from their schooling experiences. Indeed, in addition to stating that all 
student should come to school ready to learn, the national goals posit that all stu- 
dents should demonstrate competency in challenging subject matter including Eng- 
lish, mathematics, science, hiotory and geography, and that American students will 
be first in the world in mathematics ana science. 

While the latter goal will be hard to accomplish, the general thrust of the goals 
is that all students need to demonstrate advanced cognitive capabilities, to be able 
to think, solve problems and communicate in the above core content areas. This goal 
sets an ambitious outcome standard for the American Education system, around 
which all new major policy initiatives, including finance initiatives, should be or- 
chestrated. 

Meeting this standard would constitute a major accomplishment and would rep- 
resent a major breakthrough in historic equity considerations since the achievement 
of low income and minority students has been substantially below these levels. Fur- 
thermore, meeting such as ambitious standard could also represent compliance with 
the evolving outcome standard in state school finance court cases. 

KEY COMPONENTS OF SYSTEMIC REFORM 

Systemic school reform is evolving as an approach towards policy formulation that 
provides high potential for meeting these ambitious student achievement objectives. 
The notion of systemic reform is to pare the education policy system to a few but 
very coherent set of policy initiatives all of which send the same signals about what 
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the education system should produce. Briefly, systemic reform includes the following 
key components: 

• ambitious student outcomes and expectations that all students will perform 
at high levels on thinking and problem solving skills— the system shifts from 
a focus on inputs to a focus on student achievement standards 

• high quality curriculum standards, such as those developed in California and 
by the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, coupled with new and re- 
vised instructional materials. , . 

• new forms of performance assessment, strongly linked to the curriculum 
standards, that measure student achievement snd thus indicate what students 
know as well as what they can do. 

• development of teacher expertise to include the knowledge and skills needed 
to teach this curriculum and produce the new high levels of student learning, 
i*.. substantially expanded professional staff development along with dramati- 
cally revised pre-service teacher training and standards for licensing and rec- 
ognizing advanced teaching expertise. 

• restructured management and governance, including site-based implementa- 
tion, i*., devolution of the critical aspects of implementation to the organisa- 
tional unit that actually delivers educational services - schools. 

• restructured school finance policy which would include a revised teacaer ray 
system. 

WHAT RESTRUCTURED ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT MEANS 

Implementing systemic reform will entail creation of high performance school or- 
ganizations. Goals, directions and expectations need to be set at the top of the edu- 
cation system by specifying the ambitious outcomes for students, curriculum content 
standards and new measures of performance embodied in systemic reform. School 
sites then become the organizational unit in the education system responsible for 
putting systemic reform into place. But site based management can implement sys- 
temic reform successfully only if it is designed well. There are several key elements 
of decentralized or high involvement-management that must be attended to in order 
to help it to accomplish system goals. 

Research within education on school-based management produces only vague 
hints of how decentralized management can be effectively structured. On the other 
hand, there is an extensive knowledge base from research on decentralized manage- 
ment in numerous non-school organizations that have tried this approach. The 
knowledge base includes findings not only on the key elements of decentralization 
in the private sector but aim on key elements in the public, governmental sector. 
A recent CPRE Finance Brief, School Based Management: Strategies for Success, 
synthesized these findings and applied them to schools. 

The brief that decentralized management works best when four resources are 
present in the decentralized service providing unit: 

• information 

• knowledge 

• power 

• rewards, e.g., the compensation structure. 

Information about organizational goals, objectives and levels of performance and 
about the key parameters of the work processes are required in order for the work 
force to make good decisions that foster organizational goals and high performance. 
This would include information on system and unit revenues, costs, sales, profits, 
cost structures, customer satisfaction, benchmarks with other companies, and data 
on the environment. In high involvement organizations in the private sector, the 
work team actually makes numerous business and technical decisions. A wide range 
of information is needed by these teams in order to help make their decisions wise 
ones. 

Knowledge and skills are required for employees to optimally enact their new 
roles in such a way as to achieve high performance and continually improve out- 
comes. Knowledge and skills are needed in at least four areas: a) interpersonal or 
team skills for working together effectively in a group setting; b) technical knowl- 
edge and skills for providing the service: c) breadth skills for engaging in multiple 
tasks especially tasks decentralized to the work team as a result of the flattened 
organizational structure; and finally, d) business knowledge and skills for managing 
the fiscal aspects of the work team. Developing these skills and competencies Is a 
necessity for the work team to function effectively, and implies a large, ongoing in- 
vestment in human resources development, that for the most productive companies 
approaches 2-4 percent of reveaues. Indeed, the private sector literature emphasizes 
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in the strongest language the need to make these investments in worker training. 
The point is that unless the work team has the needed knowledge and skills it is 
difficult for them to perform their new and multiple tasks well. 

Power is required in order for a well-informed, competent work force to have the 
authority to nuke decisions about the optimal application of resources and optimal 
processes to be used. Power inchrdes decision making authority over the budget and 
personnel. It means the work team is given a lump sum budget to spend any way 
they decide, subject only to a constraint on the total amount. Further, the work 
team also is given authority to recruit, select, develop and, if necessary, fire person- 
nel. 

Rewards is the final resource that is decentralized. Rewards mean the employee 
compensation structure which must redesigned to align the self-interest of the em- 
ployee with the organizational objectives. This might be the "stealth* issue in edu- 
cation. Only one state and just a few districts have proposed restructuring teacher 
compensation as a part of systemic reform or school based management, but such 
a compensation restructuring is a critical part of effective decentralisation in the 
non-school sector. Companies usually shift to a knowledge and skills based pay sys- 
tem, in which workers— teachers in the case of education— are paid on the basis of 
the knowledge and skills needed in that work environment to get the job done. 
Firms shift from seniority based-pay system to pay based on direct assessments of 
knowledge and skills. A second new component of pay is performance based pay, but 
allocated on a group or team but not an individual basts. This would include such 
approaches as profit sharing, cost reduction gain sharing, employee ownership, and 
group based salary bonuses. 

In summary, to make the decentralized management or site based implementa- 
tion aspect of systemic reform work effectively, the decentralized work team needs 
a clear sense of the goals to accomplish and, as importantly, extensive information, 
an array of knowledge and skills, power over budget and personnel, and a com- 
pensation structure that aligns individual interest with organizational performance. 



To support these kinds of new investments, and to insure a productive use of edu- 
cational dollars, it is critical for tto nation and the states to set achievement stand- 
ards for the public schools. Schools must be clear about the types of outcomes they 
need to produce. 

In addition, the above implies five new structural aspects of a redesigned school 
finance system: 

• a focus on the school as the key organizational unit 

• devolution of power over the budget and personnel to schools, including allo- 
cating a large portion of funds directly to the school in a lump sum or block 
grant 

• development of a comprehensive school level information system 

• investing dollars in capacity development 

• redesigning teacher compensation 

A school-based finance structure. The first new direction is to think much more 
about targeting finance policy more directly on schools— rather than districts. The 
school is the implementation unit for systemic reform As importantly, recent initia- 
tives in education policy such as charter schools and public school choice raise the 
issue of financing school sites rather than districts. Other initiatives including the 
New American Schools Development Corporation and the Edison Project are creat- 
ing high performance school designs. Finally, nearly a dozen states have mandates 
for school-baaed decision making and their assumptions are that, over some time pe- 
riod, dollars will be decentralized to schools as well. The trend simply is towards 
targeting the school as the key unit in the education system. Thus, funding struc- 
tures must also be more directly connected to the school site. 

Move budget and personnel power to the school. The new general policy focus on 
the schools is consistent with the need to move power to the school, by devolving 
budget and personnel authority to sites as a component of fiscally decentralizing the 
management structure. The key school finance policy implication for moving power 
to the school is a school-based finance structure that would budget most dollars in 
a lump sum to schools. Such an approach follow the lead of the United Kingdom 
and require that 86-90 percent of all dollars— both general and categorical— now al- 
located to districts be sent to schools in a lump sum, to he budgeted and allocated 
by faculty-and administration in each school. This budgetary authority would need 
to be accompanied by devolving authority to the schooffor recruiting and selecting 
staff as well, both the mix of staff as well as the specific individual staff persons. 
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Moit states now have a district finance system. Money is raised by districts and 
distributed by states and the federal government to districts. Schools receive re- 
sou rc e s t eachers, books, transportation, etc.— but they rarefy receive money. But 
this district emphasis needs to change to a school orientation if the structural ele- 
ments of systemic reform are expanded to include the appropriate management and 
finance policies. This would fundamentally change the nation's school finance sys- 
tem. It could very well be that by the year 2000 the major change in state education 
finance structures would be a shift from a district to a school-based figuring struc- 
ture, especially if, in addition to systemic reform and school based management, 
public school choice and charter school policies continue to expand. 

There should be three components to the amount of money allocated to each 
school. First, each school should receive an equal base level of dollars per pupil. The * 
preferred approach would be for the state to determine the base spending level and 
send the money directly to the school. Another, lees radical, approach would be to 
send the money to the district and require us to budget a lame portion— 66-90 per- 
cent—of dollars directly to the school. Following the new legal remedy for school fi- 
nance inequities proposed by Clune in a CPRE Finance Brief entitled School Fi- * 
nance Reform: The Bole of Courts, the per pupil funding level should be set at a 
very high level, sufficient for sites to produce the level of educational achievement 
embodied in the national goals for all regular students 

Second, since some schools have poor children who need additional services in 
order to Warn the core curriculum, the base allotment should be augmented by a 
substantial amount for every poor child; a state could decide to allocate such money 
only for schools with a certain percentage of low income children, say 10 percent 
or more. Setting the dollar amount for tnis compensatory education add-on is not 
a simple task. It should be an amount sufficient for the school to raise the achieve- 
ment of low income children to acceptable levels of proficiency on thinking and prob- 
lem solving tasks. Clune suggests at least an additional $1000 for each poor stu- 
dent a figure suggested as the cost of implementing the Success for All program, 
which has been quite successful in producing substantial achievement gains. The 
total costs of that program might be closer to $2000 per pupil, however. 

Third, it is well documented that the purchasing power of the educational dollar 
varies across districts and labor market regions. Equal funding per pupil discrimi- 
nates against urban districts, where prices are higher, and advantages non-metro- 
politan district*, where prices are lower. Thus, all dollar allocations should be ad- 
justed by some regional labor market index that compensates for the varying pur- 
chasing power of the educational dollar. 

This finance structure would produce fiscal equity across not only school districts 
in a state but also schools. In one major sweep, fiscal equity would be accomplished. 
But it would result from a new finance structure designed as part of an overall sys- 
temic strategy to help schools produce high levels or student learning, not as part 
of a fiscal equity agenda. 

Develop a school-based information system. The data implication of school based 
financing and decentralized management is a school-based fiscal accounting struc- 
ture that would provide schools with detailed information on revenues, budgets and 
expenditures by object, function and program. At a minimum, this would technically 
mean moving current education fiscal accounting information systems down from 
the district to the school level. It also would require information on student perform- 
ance, periodically over the course of the year, feedback from parents and the com- 
munity on school satisfaction, benchmark information with schools in similar com- 
munities, and up to date information on the sorio-demographics of the school con- 
text. For the most effective implementation, it; would entail developing an on-line, 
personal computer based, interactive system that would provide each school with ac- 
curate, up to date fiscal information, as well as all of these other data on teachers, 
students and the community. 4 

Invest in school-based knowledge development activities. Effective decentralized 
management requires development of a new and wide range of knowledge and ex- 
pertise for faculty in a school. This requires substantial investments in training, or 
professional development. Training would need to focus on the knowledge and skills 
needed to teach the new thinking oriented curriculum, on the expertise needed to 
engage in school based fiscal decision making and budgeting, a broader range of 
competencies for teachers if many specialized jobs are eliminated (such as guidance 
counselors, curriculum supervisors, etc.) and those functions are taken on by teams 
of teachers in schools, and skills to engage in interpersonal, collegia! activities. 
While lump sum budgeting could allow school faculty to allocate new funds for pro- 
fessional development, 24 percent of the total school revenue, or 2-4 percent or the 
foundation formula could be targeted for human resources development. 
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Redesign teacher reward*— change teacher compensation. This dimension of the 
new school finance would include changes in the reward or compensation structure 
for teachers. Following practices in the non-school section, it would entail changing 
the base of teacher compensation from the indirect measures of education and expe- 
rience to direct measures of individual knowledge and skills, ie., what teachers 
know and can do. Such a structure also could include a salary increase for Certifi- 
cation from the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards. Hie revised 
compensation system also could include group (usually school faculty) based per- 
formance awards, including bonuses for meeting improvement targets and cost-re- 
duction gain sharing programs. The attached paper on compensation outlines in 
much more detail how such a new compensation structure could be designed, what 
the skill block components could include, and how to transition from the current to 
such a proposed system. 

New approaches to teacher compensation are of strong interest to the American 
Federation of Teachers and National Education Association, and to the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards, which hopes Board Certified teachers 
receive a pay increment. Such a pay structure would not only align several aspects 
of the new type of school organization, but also , would be a spur to improved produc- 
tivity. First, teachers would earn pay increments not for seniority but only if they 
showed they had the knowledge and skills needed to teach the new, higher quality 
curriculum. Pay would be a reward for engaging in the time consuming activities 
of learning these new competencies, but also would be allocated only to people who 
had the expertise to teach the new curriculum, if a pay for performance component 
were added , some portion of education resources would only be used if outcome goals 
were achieved—again on an entire school (not individual teacher) basis. Further, if 
2-4 percent of education dollars were targeted for robust staff development, which 
is now seen as fluff in too many education circles and is one of the first victims of 
budget cuts, money would be invested on an ongoing basis to develop the type of 
capacity to produce critical thinking for all students, teach well a thinking oriented 
curriculum, administer and use performance tests, and make real decisions about 
curriculum, instruction and management at the school site. 



Many different kinds of federal roles evolve from the education reform and new 
school finance strategies just outlined. 

First, the federal government might finance several programs that would improve 
the conditions of children and insure that all children arrive at school ready to 
learn. Specifically, the federal government could fully fund of readiness programs 
focused on pre-natal and post-natal care, sufficient health and nutrition in the first 
three years, and Head Start preschool programs, plus provide more adequate fund- 
ing of other important children's social service programs. Rather than detailing such 
programs and their costs, the notion here would be to focus federal fiscal attention 
on programs designed to improve the conditions of children from low income back- 
grounds, rather than on education programs per se. 

Second, the federal government could play a supportive, facilitative and partial 
funding role in the development of national standards for curriculum, student 
achievement, opportunity to learn and teacher expertise both for licensure and pro- 
fessional recognition. These directions are now embodied in the Administration's 
Goals 2000 bill that is being debated by the Congress. This could include continued 
support for the several groups developing curriculum standards hi the key content 
areas: support for revising the National Assessment of Educational Project and for 
the New Standards Project to develop a world class student, performance-based as- 
sessment system; support for defining and developing opportunity to learn stand- 
ards; new support for state efforts to develop performance standards for licensing 
new teachers; and, continued support for the National Board for Professional Teach- 
ing Standards. 

Third, the federal government could solidify its historical lead role in compen- 
satory education by funding the $1-2.000 per pupil compensatory education add on 
for poverty impacted schools. Hie federal government could finance the entire cost 
of such a program, or develop a grant program in which the federal government 
would match on a 2- or 3-to-one oasis state dollars for low income children. The 
matching ratio could be higher in states with higher numbers and concentrations 
of low income children. . 

Fourth, the federal government could stake out a role in teacher professional de- 
velopment by creating a new program that would provide to school sites an amount 
equal to 2-4 percent of the national average expenditure per pupil, or between $100 
and $200 per pupil for ongoing professional development. This program could be 
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phased in over several years. To insure that funds were used to help achieve the 
national goals, sites could be required to use the funds only for skills and expertise 
needed to teach a curriculum that meets the national standards and to prepare 
teachers for Certification by the National Board for Professional Teaching Stand- 
ards. 

Fifth, the federal government could create a new school improvement program ini- 
tiative that would provide a substantial amount of either school improvement money 
or a salary bonus to faculty in schools producing consistent improvements in student 
learning on key national education goals. The required improvement levels could be 
set at the federal level; the specifics of the incentive program could be designed at 
the state level. The objective here would be a federal program designed as an incen- 
tive for goal accomplishment. 

Sixth, the federal government could support initiatives aimed at redesigning 
teacher compensation. Such initiatives will need to include coordination of a series 
of policy conversations on the topic, assessment of the experiments states and dis- 
tricts have created and are beginning to implement, and research on a series of re- 
lated topics. While the federal government should not design such a system, playing 
a facilitative role in supporting activities to engage in these tasks is an appropriate 
federal role. 

Seventh, and finally, and if there are sufficient funds, the federal government 
might play a role directly in reducing fiscal disparities, either between states, across 
districts within states, or across all districts within the country. The dilemma here 
is that any serious attempt to address these issues will require substantial new 
funds. A colleague of mine, Steve Barro, has written a long paper which explores 
several alternatives for modifying federal education programs, such as Chapter 1, 



Chapter 1 money, most proposals simply redistribute funds from poverty students 
in one district, often urban districts, to another. Even with more funding, Barro con- 
cluded that Chapter 1 is a weak vehicle for affecting school finance disparities with- 
in a state. 

If the federal government were to take on a direct role in reducing fiscal dispari- 
ties either among states or across all districts in the country, it would be consider- 
ing a new federal role of general education aid which would require a large new 
budget. That may be a desired role at some time in the future. Hie Finance Center 
of CPRE over the next 18 months will be providing some new information that will 
be useful for considering such a role. We will be analyzing the nature of fiscal dis- 
parities within and across states using a brand new data base of fiscal information 
from all districts in the country that will be merged with socio-demographic data 
from the 1990s Census. These data have just been made available by the National 
Center for Education Statistics and we have proposed to OERI that the Center-im- 
mediately begin an analysis of them. As the Congress begins to look more closely 
at some of the options, we will have prepared several analyses that will pertain di- 
rectly to their deliberations. 

I hope these comments provide an additional perspective on the federal role in 
education, school finance and school finance equalization. I would be happy to re- 
spond to any questions. 

[Additional material is retained in the files of the committee.] 
Senator Dodd. Dr. Aaron. 

Mr. Aaron. I am going to focus not on what to do with the 
money, but on where to get it and how to get it. Let me begin by 
simply doing— I did some pen-and-paper arithmetic. The numbers 
that Dr. Odden quoted regarding the increase in spending indicates 
that per-capita spending on American students has close to tripled 
since 1960. 

During that period, we have not seen, to put it mildly, a dra- 
matic improvement in educational achievement in the United 
States. I would suggest that those who argue that simply pouring 
additional funding into the current school system as a means of im- 

S roving educational achievement have an exceedingly heavy bur- 
en or proof to bear. The key is, as Mr. Jackson emphasized and 
as Dr. Odden emphasized, support for reorganization as a nec- 
essary precondition for any additional support to be given. 
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As I comment in my statement, the debate about educational fi- 
nance over the last three decades has dwelled on three broad sets 
of issues, one of which Dr. Odden just referred to, the fiscal inca- 

gacities and inequities among school districts within and across 
tates in the United States. So far, that debate has primarily oc- 
curred at a State level— what should the States do to redress in- 
equalities—and the steps have occurred as a result of litigation. 

The second broad set of issues are what should be done to im- 
prove the advantages, or reduce the disadvantages of the educa- 
tionally-disadvantaged. This issue has been faced at the national 
level and limited resources have been devoted to this task. 

The third issue on which nothing material has been done so far 
concerns whether the Federal Government, through the tax system 
or some other device, should provide direct aid to parents to help 
underwrite direct costs of education either in or outside the public 
school system. 

Now, in response to the first effect, one fiscal consequence of the 
movement away from school district-based finance has been an in- 
crease in the relative share of educational funding paid for at the 
State level. A corollary of this has been a decline nationally, a 
sharp decline, in the reliance on property taxation in general. The 
last time I looked at the numbers, the effective rate of property 
taxation had fallen by a full one-third from its peak level reached 
in the early 1970*8. It may have fallen still further since then. 

On the second issue, the Federal Government provides limited 
funding for aid to school districts regarding the educationally-dis- 
advantaged. It has a very limited direct role in education itself 
through various Federal agencies. On the last issue, of course, you 
folks know far better than I the State of the debate on direct aid 
to parents, which is to say a stalemate as things now stand. 

Now, the striking aspect of all of these debates, as I see it, is that 
there is very little tendency at the national level for significant 
movement awav from previous patterns of Federal involvement in 
the educational system from an economic standpoint, this despite 
very strong statements by President Bush and the Nation's gov- 
ernors regarding educational standards and a clear demonstration 
by President Clinton that he feels at least as intensely about these 
issues as did is predecessor. 

The reason for the difficulty of making significant changes is not 
hard to find. If the Federal Government is to exercise leverage, it 
typically does so through money. Its current financial role in edu- 
cation is minor. Increasing that role would necessitate cuts in 
spending elsewhere in the budget, higher taxes, or increased defi- 
cits. 

The move to increase deficits, I think, we can put aside as bad 
economically and bad politically in the current context. As for cut- 
ting spending, I number myself a liberal, but I sit here quite pre- 
pared to say that I believe there are areas of the Federal budget 
that could still be cut with no significant economic harm, and per- 
haps some benefit to the Nation. The fact that they remain on the 
Federal budget after a decade of strenuous efforts to cut spending, 
I think, testifies to their political staying power and the difficulties 
that you will face in making any additional progress in that area. 
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For that reason, I think that if you are going to talk seriously 
about significant Federal involvement in educational finance— that 
is, additional spending— one has to recognise that that is going to 
entail additional Federal taxes, and that is a statement I would 
hold for health care financing or any other significant increase in 
the Federal role. 

The income tax stands as a possible revenue source. It remains 
the major revenue source of the Federal Government. Economists 
differ on whether adding a few points to the income tax would sig- 
nificantly harm economic incentives. You get about $25 billion or 
a little more per percentage point added to the personal income tax 
rate. 

I am not one of those who thinks that the economic effects would 
be serious from increasing personal income tax rates, but a lot of 
other economists don't agree with me and, more to the point, most 
elected officials do not. For that reason, I think that if the Federal 
Government is going to do anything significant that costs any siz- 
able amount of money, we are going to have to as a nation think 
about a new revenue source, ana the big game that we are not cur- 
rently in that is available to us is either a national retail sales tax 
or a national value-added tax. 

I want to stress that in making this statement I am neither em- 
bracing what I regard as the exaggerated claims of supporters of 
the value-added tax for the many wonderful things it will do the 
economy, nor am I accepting the dollar predictions of critics regard- 
ing the baleful effects of the value-added tax on inflation or equity. 

The value-added tax or a national retail sales tax is, first and 
foremost, a device for raising money. It should be considered ifyou 
want to raise money, and not otherwise. It means that if the Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, feels that there are uses to which additional 
revenues can productively be put, the VAT is a device for raising 
that money, but I would urge that you not think about the VAT 
as a means for solving our international trade problems or increas- 
ing the U.S. saving rate significantly or significantly improving the 
efficiency with which the private economy operates. The VAT, I be- 
lieve the record from other countries will indicate, would do none 
of those things, but it does raise money. 

Thank you. 

Senator Dodd. Thank you veiy, very much. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Aaron follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Henry J. Aaron 1 

Mr. Chairman: Three related issues have dominated debate* about school finance 
in the United State* during recent decades: 

• What should be done at the state level to redress inequalities of fiscal capac- 
ity among state school districts and to assure that local authorities provide edu- 
cation that meets certain state-determined standards? 

• What should be done at the national level to encourage the provision of com- 
pensatory education for the educationally disadvantaged, and to help states and 
localities bear the added costs of such education? 

• Should the federal government provide tax relief or support in some other 
form to parents who send their children to private schools? 



1 The views expressed in this statement do not necessarily reflect thoae of staff members, offi- 
cers, or trustees of The Brookings Institution. 
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In response to the first question, the share of educational costs borne by states 
has increased from 315 percent in 1969-70 to 37.2 percent in 1989-90 In response 
to the second question, the federal government initiated grants to school districts 
and programs of financial aid to postsecondary students. The overall federal role in 
educational finance remains small, however, with the federal government supolymg 
funds for about 8 percent of total educational spending. The wording is critical here, 
because the federal government directly spends little on education other than 
through the Department of Defense, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and a few other 
minor ^programs. In response to the third Question, very little has been done because 
of continuing and unresolved disagreements regarding the desirability of supporting 
the movement of children outside the public school system and on how such aid 
could be given without violating the establishment clause of the Constitution. m 

None oT these debates shows any signs of abating. Of late, however, a new issue 
has emerged. This issue arises from the palpable weaknesses of educational achieve- 
ment of U.S. students. In response to these weaknesses, President Bush and the na- 
tion's governors embraced a set of educational s^dards to be reached by the year 
2000. The intensity of interest evidenced by President Clinton at least matches that 
of his predecessor: Toward these ends, the adrninistration is developing plans that 
Congress has been or will be asked to consider concerning national service, reform 
of student aid, and restructuring of assistance on behalf of the educationally dis- 
advantaged. The question persists of whether national standards should be formally 
estoblished and assessment instruments developed to measure progress toward 
those standards. The states are engaged in a growing effort to restructure curricula 
and are initiating experiments on how to assist the noncollege bound in making the 
transition from school to work. ...... s A . * .„ « .« JjJu . . 

The common element of most of these initiatives is that they will entail additional 
spending on education. As all members of Congress know well, proposals to increase 
spending are hard to sell in the face of large deficits and an aversion either to cut 
current spending or to raise taxes. Similar problems confront the states, 
compounded by Ukiicedbudrotr^ ^ 

There are two ways to pay for new initiatives: by curtailing some current expendi- 
ture and by raising revenues, if one excludes additional borrowing. One strand or 
educational research finds that educational achievement is poorly correlated with 
educational spending. This strand suggests that factors other than expenditures de- 
termine the quality of schools and that improvements in school management or 
other reforms could free resources, with no loss in school quality. This research re- 
mains highly controversial. Another, seemingly inconsistent strand of research finds 
that educational resources are positively correlated with subsequent earnings. Most 
of us care more about the effects of education on economic capabilities than about 
its effects on test scores. But the seeming inconsistency of these two branches of re- 
search cries out for some reconciliation. Until and unless the first of these two 
strands of research is shown to be more relevant than the second to current prob- 
lems of educational finance, one should not casually advise curtailing current out- 
lays to pay for new initiatives. . 

If talk about mw ways to help the educationally disadvantaged, to support the 
school to work transition, and to assist poor school districts in meeting elevated edu- 
cational standards is to be more than talk, additional revenues must be found. 
When it comes to added revenues, it is easy to round up the Usual suspects. 

Reliance on property taxes has been falling for two decades as states have re- 
lieved localities of responsibility for school finance. This trend could be reversed. But 
one shou'd recall that movement away from the property tax has been driven by 
a recognition of how unequally school districts, cities, and counties are endowed 
with property tax base. WWle it is logically possible to design power equalization 
or other devices for redistributing property tax revenues, the political appeal of such 
devices has been scant— for obvious reasons. 

States (other than those blessed with rich mineral resources) rely overwhelmingly 
on income taxes— personal or corporate—and sales taxes. Driven by the goad of di- 
minishing revenues, states have been boosting rates. A few of the states that did 
not levy tnese taxes have introduced them. States remain querulous about boosting 
rates because of concern that high rates will repel business or high Income resi- 
dents. Expecting states to underwrite significant additional educational outlays is 
a forlorn expectation, in my view. , m A _ t ... ... 

That leaves the federal government. Any observer of recent fiscal history with 
more than a room temperature IQ cannot be sanguine about significant added fed- 
eral support for educational initiatives or for much of anything else, including re- 
form ofhealth care financing, until and unless the president and Congress are pre- 
pared significantly to raise federal revenues. 
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„„ So !^^^kties for cutting spending in ways that would do the nation little or 
no economic harm certainly remain. The fact that they remain after a decade of ef- 
foj£ to «**"* the .deficit testify to the political difficulty of enacting tW Purther- 
more, the potential aavuge are not large relative to the deficit or to the coatT of 
l»^Mw« 1«» increaaaa in the federal role in paying for education. 
^^T.V^f£f m i^ : ^** K opM * i ,0 f* e tooeaaeo in personal and corporation in- 
come tax ratee. Additional increases from theee aourcei that would not produce at* 
r^^t^Sf "?2SJ*f ? ffecU , S 8 «rW«ly Poeeible, particularly if th? added rev- 
enues come from broadening of the tax baae. Raising personal and corporate tax 
9 t «S r " te a »?l{£ Pev !? m,e * •onietWng.in excess of $25 billion per point. 
Economist* differ on whether adding several points to personal income tax rates 
would do much damage to the private economy; I think Mt. But many Emitabte 
economisU disagree More to the point, moat elected official seem to <WreV 
JSd^SSSiU 1 •** 14 WoJfi * <^^le if elected officiala sirkSX conaid. 
!IS&HR^S i ? lU, £ a for the federal government. The prime 

c *ndidak U a. national retail sales tax or a value added tax" The VAT has certain 
•V ud » nu •2 v * nt ages over the retail sales tax. The retail sales tax dear- 
Ijrhaa the advantage of familiarity. States have been vociferous in oprx>eing federal 
salea taxes or the "VAT. They fear that their access to a.re venue source&aihae 
be^exchmvely their* woulJ be reduced. In my view, it is possible fb? Sates to 
W-b«i on a federal VAT to waya that woulfincreaee the revenue potent UJfo? 
states, but some eamfiee by states of autonomy regarding tax bases would be nee- 

wW ^ftill. C ?„ n ?i^^ ti0n ° f ■ ^ me be clear that I am not endorsing 
what seem to me to be the exaggerated claims for the virtues of the VAT by its eun- 
J^ r, °. r tHT^ 1 / exagperatod oriUcisma of iU detractors. The VAT wifi not ir£ 
prove the US .trade position. It will not perceptibly boost saving. It will brins a 
new set of aon^tmtlw problems, but they canbe iolved. WhUeTt is quite regret 

ttSKnZto^Al^ U l 0,to ° f S^J&P ~F~»re effects SenteS*. 
t) very countered. It vail result in a onetime boost iii pnees, but need not cause per- 
siatent inflation. In abort, the VAT is a way to raise revenue. If important wd wor- 
thy uses for that revenue are deemed to exist, the VAT can do gooiThe tax itaelf, 
is Mgtfa wittpato " b,ne - It « a tax. And, as with phyaicafcoidittonkj, there 

Senator Dodd. We will now turn to you, Doug, and we appreciate 
your willingness to be here. 

Mr Chiappetta Thank you very much. I appreciate having the 
opportunity to testify. 

Senator Dodd. Pull that microphone close to you, Doue 

Mr. Chiappetta. Is this better? 

Senator Dopp. That is better. 

Mr. Chiappetta. Thank you for giving me the opportunity to 
present before the committee today. Iwould like to say that in Ver- 
mont the opportunity to learn is a shared responsibility. We have 
been working on this issue of opportunity to learn, keeping with 
the other initiatives to create high-performance learning for all stu- 
dents in Vermont, no exceptions and no excuses. 

In the past, Vermont's social contract required the State to pro- 
vide for the instruction of its youth by defining what constitutes a 
school and a minimum course of study. School districts were re- 
sponsible for delivering the instruction and certifying that students 
had received the instruction. However, there was no direct contact 
between the State and the learner. 

,««« day » Vermont is changing that paradigm. On January 16. 
1990, the Vermont State Board of Education, with input from thou- 
sands of Vermont residents, adopted four goals to guide the ad- 
vancement of quality education in the State. Vermonters will see 
to it that every child becomes a competent, caring, productive and 
responsible citizen capable of continued learning. Vermonters will 
restructure their schools to support very high performance. Ver- 
mont will attract, support and develop the most effective teachers 
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and school leaders in the Nation. Vermont parents, educators, stu- 
dents, and other citizens will create powerful partnerships to sup- 
port teaching and learning in every community. 

The State is presently engaged in identifying what all students 
will need to know and be able to do to be successful in the next 
century. Vermont is also defining how well students should be able 
to perform these skills. Furthermore, local districts are given great- 
er latitude in how they instruct students to achieve toe levels of 
performance desired. 

Part of the State of Vermont's role in this new system will be to 
measure the achievement levels of all students as they progress in 
their education and to provide assistance to those districts whose 
students are not achieving the desired results. If the State can ar- 
ticulate the content and performance standards, then it should be 
able to identify the conditions, practices and resources necessary to 
support them. 

To ensure that all students have a genuine opportunity to learn 
the content standards at the level prescribed in the performance 
standards, the State, school and community must provide the nec- 
essary conditions, resources and practices for high-performance 
learning to occur. These conditions, practices and resources must 
address the learning environment and the quality of the curricula; 
instructional materials and technologies; the alignment of the cur- 
riculum, instructional practices and assessment; school community 
climate; professional preparation and development of teachers and 
administrators; finances; and the governance structure of the edu- 
cational system. 

In Vermont, providing the opportunity to learn is a shared re- 
sponsibility, ana I believe I have given in the written testimony a 
framework for that. The statements are proposed opportunity to 
learn domains, with some suggested criteria for each listed under- 
neath. Schools and communities may expand upon these criteria 
and develop indicators for fulfilling them. 

As I said, these criteria include that the school and community 
share a common vision for expected student performance for all 
students to meet the State board goals. The curriculum is designed 
and implemented so that all learners achieve the content and per- 
formance standards. Assessment measures the current of learner 

{performance in terms of the vision. Effective professionals facilitate 
earning. 

The educational resources are sufficient for all learners to attain 
the very high skills. The learning environment enhances high-per- 
formance learning, and the school's organizational structure is de- 
signed to facilitate the attainment of the desired student perform- 
ance measures. 

Vermont, in providing the opportunity to learn, fits the Vermont 
tradition of guaranteeing that every student has the opportunity to 
achieve high skills, and Vermont will focus on student performance 
measures. As I said, we are establishing the content and perform- 
ance standards and are working to develop institutional portfolio 
systems which will demonstrate continuous improvement over 
time. 

We don't really have a system of opportunity to learn standards 
in place because we are still developing the content and perform- 
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ance standards which will determine the necessary conditions, 
practices and resources to achieve them* 

Vermont will launch a common core of learning of what students 
should know and be able to do to be successful in the 21st century 
beginning this year, developing curricula frameworks and assess- 
ment processes* It will define a common vision with human serv- 
ices, expand the Success by 6 program, and build on key partner- 
ships that create strategies to strengthen school leadership, will de- 
regulate schools for higher student performance, and will link the 
opportunity to learn with the current practice, building on the 
State 8 approval process and moving toward continuous school im- 
provement 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Chiappetta follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Doug Chuppbtta 

In \90O t the vcrmonl. State Hoard of Edur.it Ion adopted lour goals to 
gulu> tl> • Advancement o( quality education In Vermont. To -achieve these 
goals, the ntatc In engaged In identifying a common core of Learning] what all 
students will need to know and bo able to do to be successful In tits next 
century. Vermont Is also defining how well students should be able to perform 
these skills through Its assessment Initiative which Includes ths utt of 
student portfolios. 

Kith the aid of a grant from the National Governors' Association, ths 
Vermont Department of Education convened s work group of educational partners 
representing teachers, admin Istrators, school board members, higher education, 
business, and human services. The work group Identified the conditions, • 
resources, and practices that must be present to ensure all students have a 
genuine opportunity to attain the Common Core of Learning at the level 
prescribed by the performance standards. From these Identified areas, the 
Department of Education produced a list of seven opportun Ity-to-learn domains 
and related criteria for each. These domains Include: 

The school and community share a common vision of expected student 
performance for all students to meet the state board goals. 

The curriculum Is designed and Implemented so that all learners achieve 
the content and performance standards. 

Assessments measure the current level of learner performance In terms of 
the vision. 

Effective professionals facilitate learning. 

The educational resources are sufficient for all learners to attain the 
very high skills. 

The learning environment a enhance high performance learning. 

The school's organizational structure Is designed to facilitate the 
attainment of the desired student performance measures. 

Opportun Ity-to-learn standards would become part of the strategy to 
transform Vermont's education system. Schoole and communities may expand upon 
the criteria related to the opportunlty-to- learn domains and develop 
Indicators for fulfilling them. Part of the etate's role In this new system 
will be to measure the achievement level of all students and provide 
assistance to those districts whose students are not achieving the desired 
results. Schools not mooting the performance measures would utilize the 
opportunlty-to-learn standards as s diagnostic Instrument to determine 
elements undermining students' success. The school and state would then 
develop a plan of Improvement including support from the state and specific 
gosls and actions by the school. 
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Senator Dodd. Thank you very much* I appreciate it very much. 

Senator Jeffords* I have to leave. I have a group from Russia 
out here I am going to meet with briefly* I will be back in. 

Senator Dodd. He is going tc find out how they equalize their 
funding for the schools. [Laughter.] 

Senator Jeffords. They collect all the rubles. 

Senator Dodd. Yes, that is right; a highly centralized system, 
one might say. 

Well, this has been excellent testimony and tremendously helpful 
to us : Like yesterday, I have been struck by— not that I would ex- 
pect it with this particular group, but sort of the common denomi- 
nators that run through the testimony. Even people who may differ 
a little bit on the fringes of this, the linkage of the panel yesterday 
where there was a tendency maybe to be a bit different in their ap- 
proach, but the commitment to educational reform that this is a 
dollar problem— we are getting it loud and clear and it is a very 
important piece of testimony as we consider what has to be done. 

Again. I don't think anyone is saying that reform without the 
necessary resources is a positive outcome* We heard earlier Mr. 
Jackson talk about New Haven with Jim Comer and his efforts 
with the Comer schools and why they are not working at their full 
potential, despite some very strong support and very creative ideas 
and management techniques* In the absence of resources to sup- 
port it, it makes it an impossible effort 

So the combination of these things is critically important, but 
what I clearly hear all of you saying is even though we come up 
with a wonderful new funding scheme that enjoys wonderful sup- 
port, if we think we are going to solve the problem by that alone, 
we are making a huce mistake* Particularly, Dr* Aaron, your em- 
phasis on a value-added tax idea, prefacing your remarks by associ- 
ating your comments with Dr* Odden, I think is particularly worth- 
while and important* 

I sense here that there is pretty much agreement on those 
points, as well, as to how we many these two ideas. I wonder if 
you might, though, go back and talk a little bit about the whole 
question of equity. You mentioned these courts cases, and so forth, 
that are clearly pointing in that direction* I don't know what other 
signals we need to get up here and. if they are clearly heading in 
the direction of mandating equity why we shouldn't take that mes- 
sage and run with it. 

I don't know how many court cases there have now been, but 
there are numerous ones around the country and there does seem 
to be a consistent message coming out of them. It seems to me that 
we ought to pick up that responsibility here and start to move on 
that question. How would you respond to that? 

Mr. Odden. Well, in a way, you have got a real dilemma. With 
all due respect to the lawyers, what I see the lawyers doing in the 
court cases is framing the issues primarily in a fiscal disparities 
context and comparing what money and what the programs look 
like in the bottom-spending districts and comparing it to the top- 
spending districts. It is a very successful strategy, and the response 
to that on the fiscal side is to put more money into schools and to 
produce more fiscal equity over time. 
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As I look back, though, over, let us say, the 20th century, we 
have been trying to produce more fiscal equity across school dis- 
tricts for the entire 20th century. It has been hotter and heavier 
in the past, let us say, 20 to 30 years. We have put a lot more 
money into the system and we haven't substantially improved the 
degree of fiscal disparity in the system. So we haven't done very 
much on that agenda, even, for example, in the State of California 
where pretty much for the base programs, excluding categoricals, 
money per pupil is the same across all districts. 

We have just completed a study supported by Federal funds 
where we have cut^-it is equal on a dollar-per-pupil basis across 
districts, but we have probed below that to the school level and we 
have found at the school level, even if dollars per pupil at the dis- 
trict level were the same, we found wide variations in dollars per 
pupil at the school level, wide variations in the quality of teachers, 
wide variations in the curriculum provided, and wide variations in 
student learning. . 

So even if we accomplish a simple fiscal equity goal at the dis- 
trict level, we may not end up producing much equity. So, that is 
why I really have been working on trying to marry the program 
side with the finance side and say that we need to focus on the out- 
comes. That is the ultimate goal. If we actually codified that and 
wrote it down in law or policy at the Federal level or in a State, 
number one, it would make us really face our rhetoric in terms of 
a real issue. No. 2, my hunch is that we would have — since there 
would be a wide disparity in terms of students meeting those new, 
high achievement outcomes, hopefully we would then have pres- 
sure, political and program and fiscal, to put the resources into the 
programs that would produce that new, high level of learning and 
then get more outcome equity. 

Senator Dodd. That is a good point. Sitting at this «ide of the 
table where, again, you hear almost unanimous expressions of com- 
mitment to local autonomy in this arena. You may have heard Gov- 
ernor Romer saying, you know, just come up with a value-added 
tax. put a sort of a bushel basket of money out there. The only Fed- 
eral involvement is the disbursal system based on some formula. 

Now, he also is committed to reform efforts, but leave the basic 
decisionmaking to the States and localities. You mav have heard 
Senator Simon raise some specific questions about where that line 
is between overreaching, and so forth, to the point of setting school 
calendar days would be overreaching unless there were some incen- 
tive area. 

I think you are right. I think unless you have some national 
standards nere that you are driving at, it makes the argument very 
difficult about a national fimding scheme. Eveiyone wants the lat- 
ter, but no one wants the former. It is the old argument, everyone 
wants to go to heaven, but no one wants to die, in a sense. 

How you politically get there is extremely difficult. I don t know 
if you have any thoughts on the politics of all of this. 

Mr. Odden. Well, that is why I suggested in my written testi- 
mony more targeting of new Federal support because I think the 
education system is very schizophrenic about moving to an outcome 
standard. I think in the short to medium term, to reinforce the 
broader efforts that are trying to move the system to an outcome 
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standard long-term, I think, will be very, very beneficial; then if 
there is more money, to put it into programs for needy kids because 
low-income kids, the kids in the bottom half, are going to need 
more than one shot of instruction to achieve at these high levels. 
They are going to need a second and third dose. 

Then, long-term, I think long-term what is going to be facing the 
country because of wide disparities in context across States is this 
whole issue of interstate differences. But I don't think we can po- 
litically or fiscally deal with it now, maybe longer term. 

Mr. Aaron. May I add I also don't think that the interstate dif- 
ferences are central to the educational problems that the Nation 
faces today. If one looks at the correlation across States, particu- 
larly if you throw the District of Columbia in as a State, the cor- 
relation between per-pupil spending and performance on various 
achievement tests is not very good. 

Yes, in the South one has a number of States in which perform- 
ance isnt very good and they are low-income States, but some of 
the best performing States are not the highest-spending States in 
the Nation. The emphasis that Dr. Odden has been hammering at 
and I would simply reinforce is the importance of reform at the 
State level. 

The Federal Government could try to rewrite the fiscal constitu- 
tion that has governed the financing of education. It would be very 
costly to do so, and it was to that end that I said if the feds want 
to make a major step in that direction new revenue sources are 
needed. 

Haying said that, I would question whether that should be a na- 
tional objective at this time. It seems to me that the more targeted 
objectives that Dr. Odden stressed— curriculum development, as- 
sessment, standards, targeted aid for the disadvantaged, teacher 
training— are activities that are not huge-ticket items. Equalizing 
funding across the United States— that is big, big money. 

Until we get a better fix on how to make this system function 
better, and that inevitably is going to be highly differentiated and 
local and State, I think it would be a mistake for the feds to pour 
a lot of money into this system. * 

Senator Dodd. How do we get the courts not to continue reach- 
ing the decisions they are with the frequency they are? I think 
mayU it is how the lawyers are framing it, but also judges have 
a pretty free hand in these cases and there seem to be pretty con- 
sistent conclusions they are arriving at that, in fact, the disparity 
in funding does create serious problems. These are not all left-wing 
judges out there that are reaching these decisions, so a pattern is 
clearly developing here. 

Mr. Odden. Well, maybe you could take great comfort in the fact 

$£L in * lefc 30 State * M of now * mA maybe more as the 

lJnKrs progress, this pressure will continue within States through 
the courts. So there will be continued pressure on a State-by-State 
basis to equalize funding. Those are good objectives, and as those 
cases become even broader in scope they will begin to focus more 
on outcomes. 

At the same time, the Federal role could be to reinforce and sup- 
port mechanisms to keep the overall system focused on producing 
nigh levels of outcomes. The combined forces of the Federal support 
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for the outcome objectives and the State court forcing more equal 
spending could together produce more equity both on the fiscal dis- 
parity side, hopefully, as well as even I think more importantly on 
what students Imow and can do* 

Senator Dodd. Well, let us take your theory along here. Six per- 
cent of the total cost of education in this country comes out of the 
Federal Government We all know the arguments around here. We 
have got $400 million committed to the Goals 2000 approach, 6 Na- 
tional Education goals* How does that strike you, that piece of leg- 
islation, in the context of what you have just said? 

Mr. Odder Well, if it is actually funded at $400 million— the 
target I have heard is $100 million in terms of the real money into 
it What that does do— it is a small amount of money, but it rein- 
forces the development of standards, both outcome standards, 
achievement standards, teaching standards, and opportunity to 
learn standards. I think the development and the consensus activi- 
ties that develop around approving those will be important for the 
system on the outcome side. 

More could be done, but I would say in terms of that narrow con- 
text, that could be a very small investment for a potentially veiy, 
very high payoff, again reinforcing the shift of overall education 
policy, as well as the education community, to focus very strongly 
on producing high levels of outcome. 

We know that with kind of our new understanding of how kids 
learn, thinking and problem-solving, that if we explicitly teach it 
and reinforce that teaching to kids on the bottom half who have not 
been exposed to this kindof teaching, they do learn these higher- 
level thinking skills, where in the past we haven't even tried to 
teach it to them. So there can be great gains for kids in the bottom 
half. , , ,iv 

Senator Dodd. I am retreating a little bit, but you clearly sub- 
scribe to the notion that defining equity is an equal amount of 
money spent per pupil regardless of where they live, as opposed to 
the adequate base funding. Is that correct? 

Mr. Odden. Well, no. You need to have a high level of base so 
that schools for the average kid would have sufficient resources to 
bring the average kid up to these high levels of learning. 

Senator Dodd. But not necessarily an absolutely level playing 
field, regardless of community? 

Mr. Odden. No, because on top of that I think you need an extra 
$1 to $2,000, and there are various estimates of what you need 
extra for kids from poverty backgrounds to achieve at that level. 

Senator Dodd. How do you factor in the drugs and violence and 
health problems, and so forth, that don't neatly fit into an edu- 
cation—what happens when you walk through the door in the 
morning to go to school— but clearly have an impact on educational 
performance? 

Mr. Odden. That is where I kind of rolled that in a little bit to 
my first suggestion, and that is it is first focused on the readiness 
goal and the readiness program, so it is pre- and postnatal pro- 
grams, WIC-type programs, early childhood education for getting 
kids ready for school. And then it is working on coordinated chil- 
dren's services that are co-located at sites either at or near local 
schools, so that kids can have brokers or case workers trying to or- 
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chestrate the coordinated provision of these additional kinds of 
services that they really need, and with an emphasis on interven- 
tion services rather than just picking up the kids when everything 
is kind of falling apart. So, that is a whole other set of emphases 
that need to be put into the system. 

Senator Dodd. I am going to ask both of your colleagues to com- 
ment on these very questions I have raised. But I also want you 
to address, if you will, something Senator Jeffords and I have 
heard for the last couple of days, and that is the word "inertia," the 
inertia that exists out there and how you deal with it 

Mr. Odden. Well, I take some cues from what has been done in 
part in the private and some other public sectors, and that is if we 
set ambitious achievement targets for the system, that, I would 
say, cuts at some of the inertia. We need to combine that with a 
decentralized implementation, so I am a supporter of well-designed, 
comprehensively designed school-based management activities that 
nave as part of it some accountability mechanisms which would in- 
clude group-based performance rewards to faculty in schools that 
produce improvements in student learning, as well as a switch in 
the way teachers are compensated away from compensating for se- 
niority in just credit units and more toward a compensation which 
has been developed fairly well in the private sector called skill base 
pay. 

So you would identify what teachers know and can do and re- 
structure the teacher salary schedule around those skills. That 
would hnkto the professional development that is needed because 
to teach this ttjgh-quality curriculum, teachers need to know a lot 
more content They need to know a lot more teaching strategies, so 
you would begin aligning what they would be paid for with what 
they would be working hard to learn in terms of new skills. There 
is some support for that I would say, among at least the national 
teacher ^wns in terms of wanting to begin policy discussions to 
think about that kind of a shift. 

Senator Dodd. I have taken a lot of time, Jim. 

Senator Jeffords. Well, that is all right I again apologize be- 
cause this is probably the most critical testimony we have, and I 
am sorry, but we also had a joint exchange between staffs of the 
parliament of Russia and the staffs of our Congress. Obviously, 
somebody realized where the power is and decided it was better to 
exchange them than us. 

Senator Dodd. Those poor people; let them alone over there. 

Senator Jeffords. One of my assistants had been over there for 
several weeks and now her counterparts are over here, so I apolo- 
gize for that. 

I am very interested in all of your testimony. Mr. Odden, I am 
sorry I wasn t here, but if you could give me a better idea of what 
needs to be done and then how do we pay for it but also very im- 
portantly how much is it going to cost 

Are you or is someone trying to figure out what the perfect school 
system would be and what it would cost to give us an idea of where 
we are looking in terms of the out-years on where we ought to ex- 
pect to be, presuming that we also know we have to marshal our 
resources better? Are we going to get any attempt at that answer? 
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Mr. Odden. To be honest with you, I would say that is almost 
impossible to quantify. Some people are working at it. The way it 
has been done historically— and this is in one of the background 
papers I sent along with my testimony— one tends to cost it out on 
input standards, and one person's input standards just can differ 
from somebody else's so that is kind of a never-ending strategy. 

What I said at the beginning was that if the issue is we need 
more money, and I believe to accomplish these high national goals 
we do need more money, if we look backwards we tend as a nation 
to have put more money into schools historically. We have tripled 
it since I960, we have about doubled it since 1970. NCES projects 
that we will be putting another 43 percent into the schools in real 
terms over the next 10 years. Only time will tell if we do. 

My concern is that if we look at historic rises and, let us say, pro- 
jected increases in funding, achievement has stayed about flat. Al- 
most all the reports— well, one from the Congressional Budget Of- 
fice, Dan Cortz, a few years ago, but the NAPE results show that 
achievement today is about where it was 20, 25 years ago. So we 
can spend money* We provide more services, we nave more access 
for kids, but we have really not penetrated the achievement flat- 
ness. 

So I think that is why I am suggesting to try to shift to an 
achievement standard and to begin thinking about targeting new 
investments which short- to medium-term will be small into activi- 
ties that have high probability of focusing the system on achieve- 
ment and focusing the use of current and new resources in produc- 
ing higher levels of student learning. So it is using the money we 
have and it is using the likely new money we will have in that 
more cost-effective way* 

Senator Jeffords. Dr. Aaron, I was a little bit confused by some 
of the statistics we got and the tremendous increase in the amount 
of money that has been available for education and the difference 
in where it is coming from with respect to property taxes. Have the 
property taxes gone up or has the funding been shifted off of the 
property tax on a general basis throughout the country to other 
sources of revenue? 

Mr. Aaron. State and local tax collections, in general, have risen 
in the past couple of decades. Property tax collections as a percent- 
age of gross domestic product are down. The reasons are, 7 think, 
several. One has been the enactment in various States of property 
tax caps, California perhaps most noteworthy in the mid-1970 , s, 
but not unique. 

In addition, the litigation that Dr. Odden has described in which 
courts have invalidated State financing systems for education be- 
cause the discrepancies were excessive typically lead to some form 
of equalization in which the State is forced or called upon to use 
its resources through some kind of a grant program to comply with 
the court's orders. 

States don't, by and large, collect much in the way of property 
taxes. School districts, counties and cities do. If the States weigh 
in, then the fiscal responsibility shifts to other forms of taxation, 
typically sales, personal income, corporation income taxes. So there 
has been a move in that direction, notably in Connecticut recently 
a move to an income tax. But in a number of other States, rates 
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have been increased, new taxes have been introduced, and so there 
has been a tendency to move away from property tax financing na- 
tionally and toward the kinds of taxes on which State governments 
traditionally have relied 

Senator Jeffords. Dou£, to get back to the question of inertia 
and what you are experiencing with respect to your programs, 
when do you anticipate implementing the standards ana when do 
you anticipate being able to have them? 

Mr. Chiappetta. Well, on the question of inertia, I think, as you 
know, part of my job with the Department of Education has been 
to oversee the State's approval process of approvingpublic schools, 
independent schools, and home study programs. Tne way those 
State board standards were developed was certainly with a great 
deal of input from Vermonters. There is a long tradition of local 
control, so they received a wide hearing before they were enacted 
and that garnered very good support for them when we actually en- 
acted them and developed them. 

In the 1980's, I think we saw people realize that education was 
in trouble, but their schools were okay. I think as we are moving 
into the 1990*8, they are beginning to say education is in trouble 
and maybe my school is not okay. We have to provide them with 
a reason for change. Providing the inputs, as we nave done through 
the 1980 standards that were developed in 1985, revised in 1987, 
they were strongly on the input side — the number of books in the 
library, having tne support services there such as nurse and library 
and guidance and things, and those are important. They need to 
provide some foundation for equity, if you will, or acceptable edu- 
cational opportunities, but they don t guarantee quality. 

We need to move toward quality, and Vermont has been really 
pushing very strong for what we want students to know and be 
able to do, and really moving strongly in the area of authentic as- 
sessment, especially with the development of portfolio assessments 
which really do demonstrate what students are capable of doing. 
We are getting some very interesting results from that, including 
some very interesting preliminary results on disadvantaged stu- 
dents or students with handicapped ability being able to perform 
quite well on these assessment measures. 

They provide an indicator to schools of what their students are 
able to do, how well can they perform, and when that information 
becomes available to the teachers and to the community, they can 
then ask the question what is it that we need to do differently to 
increase that performance. Do our teachers need more training? Do 
we need different resources? Do we need to think about a different 
structure to the school day? Do we need to reorganize our curric- 
ula? Is it aligned with our goals? Are we doing what we say we are 
doing? 

So I believe in Vermont — and in some sense we are fortunate 
that the total number of students in the State is about the size of 
the city of San Diego. You were talking about Hill House, and I 
grew up in Connecticut I graduate in a class of 650. We don't have 
that in Vermont, but we do have very small schools. But there are 
still many of the same problems in terms of disadvantaged stu- 
dents or different pockets of the State where the inequities are 
more significant. 
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There is also a strong, strong emphasis on local control and the 
communities want to know how well their students are doing and 
what they can do to do it differently. So we have really provided 
some incentives. We were fortunate to win a grant from the New 
American Schools Program. We have a number of schools that are 
involved in that We nave offered schools an opportunity to gain 
regulator/ relief for promises of improved student performance and 
we have had schools take us up on that 

So, that inertia is really changing. People are coming to the de- 
partment and saying we would Eke to do it differently and here is 
what we want to do. It is a very exciting part of my job and I think 
it is really going to reap some great rewards because the emphasis 
is on student performance. The bottom line is what can students 
do. 

We are looking at not only using those fiscal resources, but we 
are also looking at the nonfiscal resources in the community. 
School is no longer defined by the four walls that the student at- 
tends, but the school is defined by the community in which the stu- 
dent lives and what is available within that community to bring 
into the school and to take the students to. So it is a real t tciting 
time in Vermont. 

We also have a question of the financial equity. The Federal Gov- 
ernment provides 6 percent or 5 percent of the funding. In Ver- 
mont, we provide less than 30 percent, on average, State funding 
and many of the 251 communities in the State don't receive any 
State aid. State aid is predicated on the resources within the com- 
munity and their ability to support that, and we need to provide 
other incentives and that is where we look to regulatory relief or 
different organizational structures. 

We also want to create opportunities for stronger school leader- 
ship and really develop leadership. As 7 mentioned, one of the goals 
of Vermont was to attract and maintain the best educators in the 
Nation. That requires continuous professional development, and we 
have established a professional standards board to oversee those li- 
censing issues and to really look at professional development. Ad- 
ministrators are doing the same thing because we think that there 
is a strong correlation between good leadership and improved 
school performance, and I think that leadership is not just defined 
by the building administrators, but it is also defined by the edu- 
cational community, the school board members and those within 
the community that support education. 

I think most importantly it is a matter of communication, com- 
municating with the community what the needs are, how well stu- 
dents are doing, how well students could be doing, and supporting 
that from the State level, at the local community level, at tne State 
legislative level. We really need to examine the whole gamut, the 
whole realm of how we are providing those educational services 
and rethink that and support that in terms of getting increased 
performance. 

So that is a long answer, but I am excited about what is happen- 
ing. 

Senator Jeffords. Your enthusiasm excites me, and especially 
for our State. Thank you very much, all of you, for very, veiy excel- 
lent and very helpful testimony, and I hope you won r t mind if we 
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bug you now and then, all of you, as we progress down this trail. 
We are not sure where it is going at this point, but we know where 
we want to end up* But how to get there, we are not sure. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Dodd. That was excellent. 

Where in Conne cticut were you from? 

Mr* Chiappktta. I was fortunate. I grew up in Greenwich. CT, 
and I attended the University of Connecticut for my bachelor's and 
came to Vermont to do my master's. 

Senator Dodd. We lost you. Come on home. All is forgiven. We 
need you. 

Mr. Chmpfbtta. Thank you very much. 

Senator Jeffords. All I remember about Hill House was their 
basketball team when we ran up against them. 

Senator Dodd. That is right They were good. 

Senator Jeffords. That was one of my worst experiences in my 
life. [Laughter.] 

Senator Dodd. The only thing that comes to mind just quickly, 
Doug, with you is am I incorrect that in Vermont you are dealing 
with a rela tively h omogeneous community, by and large? 

Mr. CmAPFETTA. Well, I believe some people may argue that 
there is not as much diversity in the classroom, and I think, how- 
ever, there is still great economic diversity in Vermont. I wouldn't 
be misled about that, and that does really create some vast inequi- 
ties in the State. Our job is to ensure that we do have acceptable 
opportunities for all Vermont students regardless of geographic lo- 
cation. 

I am not sure if you are aware, but in Vermont there are many 
communities that don't support their own high schools and so there 
is even some opportunity for choice about that It is an interesting 
situation. Unfortunately, some students have to attend high school 
outside of the State, and say unfortunately because as you talked 
before about inertia and parents' involvement in the process, I hate 
to see us lose any of the stakeholders and if students are attending 
school outside of the State at the secondary level, then the parents 
are not as interested in that and don't have the say in that 

But it is something that is unique, I think, for Vermont I am 
sure other States do it, but it does allow us to benchmark what is 
good in the State, allows us to share that information among other 
schools so that they can replicate that and see what is happening, 
and keep an eye on what our competitors are doing. So we need 
to maintain those good services. 

Senator Dodd. well, Vermont is very lucky to have you. That in- 
ertia affects also what happens at your level, and there is a clear, 
genuine sense of excitement about what you are doing and that has 
got to affect the people who come to your office. 

Mr. Chiappetta. Well, thank you. 

Senator Dodd. So it is Vermont's gain and our loss. That is ex- 
cellent. As Senator Jeffords has said, we are going to stay in very 
close contact with you. if we can, on this as we move forward. 
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to follow at all, so we are deeply grateful to you for spending the 

time* 

I want to thank Senator Pell, who is not here with us today- 
he was here yesterday with us— and his staff for the extraordinary 
help they have given us in putting these hearings together* I would 
like to thank particularly Michael Dannenberg, who has helped 
conceptualize and organize these hearings* So we are grateful to 
Michael 

There are going to be some national hearings* I know Senator 
Simon is holding some hearings, I think, in East St Louis* Senator 
Wellstone is going to be having some here next week { and Senator 
Bingaman* So we are going to try and get outside a bit as well and 
listen to some local people and get to some different places around 
the country so we can get a flavor of the different needs out there 
and what people have in mind. 

This is not an issue that is going to go away* As I said yesterday, 
the best thing we have got going is there isn't a bill sitting in front 
of us. This is a blank piece of paper and we are anxious to see what 
can emerge, but we are not starting with a particular preconceived 
notion about exactly what we ought to be doing here* So your testi- 
mony is critically important to us as we try and formulate our 
ideas* So, with that, I thank you again for being with us this morn- 

"fhis subcommittee will stand adjourned until further call of the 
Chair* 

(Whereupon, at 12:58 p*m*, the subcommittee was adjourned*] 
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AN EXAMINATION OF THE FEDERAL ROLE IN 
SCHOOL FINANCE 



TUESDAY, AUGUST 3, 19*3 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, 
op the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:55 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Wellstone presid- 
ing. 

Present: Senators Wellstone and Simon. 

Opening Statement op Senator Wellstone 

Senator Welustone [presiding.] The Subcommittee on Edu- 
cation, Arts and Humanities of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources will come to order. 

Let me first of all call on the honorable Kurt Schmoke, Mayor 
of the city of Baltimore, and Bill Taylor. Representative Xavier 
Becerra will be here, but he has not arrived yet. 

I will first apologize to each and every one of you. I tried to come 
down earlier to explain that when we put the work into this sub- 
committee hearing, of course, we did not realize that, as it turns 
out, votes would be scheduled yesterday for today, stacked votes, 
so I do apologize for any inconvenience that this may have caused 
you. 

I think what I will do is dispense with any opening statement. 
We will make this a work session, and I will ask the panelists to, 
rather than going through complete written testimony to please 
submit that for the record and to summarize, and then well have 
some time for pointed questions, and we will try to move this along 
and make it as productive a work session as possible. 

For my own part, let me just say to each of the panelists and 
those of you who are here today that with the focus on Goals 2000, 
and with the focus on testing, albeit voluntaiy testing, and setting 
of national standards, I think the real question has to do with 
whether or not children— all children— are going to have the means 
and the resources to be able to meet those standards. That is the 
central question of equity in education financing. And if I can come 
off not sounding pretentious or presumptuous. I think that is an 
unpleasant reality that we have not looked at here in the Nation's 
Capital. There are a number of us on the Senate side who have 
formed a working group on equity. A number of those Senators will 
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not be here today because they are chairing other subcommittees, 
and this is probably the last week before recess. 

But for my own part, I would like to say to all of you that we 
do not view this hearing as symbolic. I would very much like for 
us to keep coming back to the question of where does the Federal 
Government enter into this; what are the specific proposals that we 
would want to prioritize, and how we do the follow-up. 

So I thank you for being here, and I want to just make a per- 
sonal commitment to all of you that as a Senator— and I know I 
am speaking for others as well — I take it very seriously, and I just 
feel very determined that we thrust this forward in the agenda of 
the country. We have to. I think people in the count™ will be be- 
hind us, but it just has to become a part of the dialogue in the 
country, a part of the conversation in the country, and we have to 
have some very specific proposals from you — essentially, you ere 
the teachers today, since this is education, and I am the student— 
because I want to legislate. We want to push forward legislation 
that will make a difference. 

Before we begin I have a statement from Senator Bingaman. 

Prepared Statement of Senator Bingaman 

I would like to thank Senator Kennedy for agreeing to this series 
of hearings on the critical issue of equity in education and school 
finance. I applaud the committee for its efforts to grapple with this 
complex issue, and you, Senator Wellstone, for Chairing this hear- 
ing. 

For some time, I have been concerned with the growing financial 
disparities among the individual states and local school districts— 
and our inability, as a nation, to provide equal access to quality 
education for ALL our students. These hearings are, in part, a re- 
sponse to legislation I introduced earlier this year, the l,Ni*tional 
Commission on School Finance to Meet the National Education 
Goals Act" which will evaluate alternative financing methods. 

The Committee recognized how little information we have 
withinCongress on the available options and alternatives to the 
currentstructure within the states. Along with these hearings, 
theNational Commission I proposed will analyze the 
fundingdisparities among schools systems and provide data 
oncomparable spending at the local, state, national, 
andinternational level. 

Equality of funding alone, however, has not been the answer for 
our schools in New Mexico. In a rural state, such as New Mexico, 
equality of access to quality resources — teachers, equipment, chal- 
lenging and interesting material, to mention a few— remains a con- 
cern at the local and state level. 

In addition, schools — already strapped for resources — are now 
faced with the challenge of achieving the National Education Goals. 
With more than 15,000 school districts — each an island in isola- 
tion—no right answer exists today which will solve all the ills of 
yesterday, in terms of how our educational system has found itself 
m such disarray. 

As this Congress moves toward adoption of the National Edu- 
cation Goals, we must examine the "means to the end." Without an 
adequate financial structure to support our school systems across 
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the country, we cannot possibly produce students capable of meet • 
ing the national challenge. Many of the local school districts can 
barely provide basic school supplies or a safe environment to 
learn — much less afford the new resources or educational tech* 
nology necessary to bring our schools into the 21st century. 

I look forward to the many innovative ideas and alternatives un- 
covered during these hearings, and I am committed to continue the 
search for the most effective method of reform — so that our stu- 
dents and schools will, once again, become world class competitors 
in the search for knowledge. 

Senator Wellstone. Mayor, thank you very much for being here. 
I thank you for your patience, and I apologize for the delay. 

STATEMENTS OF KURT L. SCHMOKE, MAYOR, CITY OF BALTI- 
MORE, BALTIMORE, MD; THE HONORABLE XAVIER 
BECERRA, A MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM TOE STATE OF 
CALIFORNIA; AND BILL L. TAYLOR, ATTORNEY, WASHING- 
TON, DC 

Mayor Schmoke. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, Senator 
Wellstone. 

I really appreciate this opportunity, and I want to thank you 
very much for extending the invitation to me and for focusing in 
on this extremely important issue. 

I will summarize my statement, which I have submitted for the 
record 

As you know, I am in somewhat of a unique position as far as 
mayors in this country because our charter affords me quite a 
strong role in public education. I appoint all the members of the 
school board. We do not have an elected district. The budget of the 
school system is a part of the local government's budget, so it is 
not a separate funding district. I am veiy much involved in the 
whole effort to improve the quality of public education. 

I entered into office with a pledge saying that of all the things 
that I would be as Mayor that I would be remembered for, I would 
hope that the one thing would be that I would achieve the goal of 
making Baltimore "the city that reads." And essentially, that 
pledge was because I recognized that we needed to raise levels of 
literacy and improve elementary and secondary education so that 
our voung people could meet the challenges of the nineties, and we 
would be in better shape to deal with the global competition of the 
next century. 

I will just start by saying that defending and reinforcing urban 
public education has once again become a matter of national secu- 
rity. I say *once again," because in the early days of the cold war, 
President Eisenhower cited national security as the justification for 
the National Defense Education Act and other improvements that 
were made in education and for the involvement of the Federal 
Government in elementary and secondary education. I think that 
was very important for him, and it showed a great deal of wisdom 
to define national defense in the light of our domestic needs. 

Well, the cold war is over. We are now in a period of "intense 
global petition where low-skill manufacturing jobs are giving way 
to high-technology jobs. In our city, Bethlehem Steel used to Be the 
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largest private employer. Today, Johns Hopkins University and 
Health System is the largest private employer. 

These changes mean that we must have an educated work force, 
a work force that can meet the needs of the modern economy, build 
the tax base of our cities, design, use and produce high-tecnnology 
products, compete with low-wage countries by being more creative 
and productive, and substitute prosperity for poverty. Those goals 
cannot be accomplished, however, in the educational universe that 
most urban public school systems inhabit, a universe of shrinking 
resources, neglect, and inequality. 

The hallmarks of national security, in my view, in 1993 and be- 
yond are going to be ideas, academic achievement, productivity, 
and tapping the potential of all young minds. That means as a Na- 
tion, we need the children of the cities, we need them to be smart, 
we need to believe in them and have them believe in themselves, 
and we need to believe they have a stake in America's future. 

Unfortunately, what I have just outlined is not the direction in 
which we seem to be going. Let me briefly explain the problem as 
we face it in terms of disparities. 

I have read the Jonathan Kozol book, Savage Inequalities, as 
have many others. In our State, the difference between what we in 
the city are able to spend per classroom and what the wealthiest 
jurisdiction is able to spend is $60,000 per year per classroom. That 
is because of the fact that we rely veiy heavily, as most urban sys- 
tems do, on an antiquated system of financing, and that is heavy 



This year, if you look at the budget for our public school system, 
12 percent of the Baltimore City public school system budget will 
be Federal dollars, direct Federal grants. About 55 percent will be 
State aid, and the rest will come from local sources, primarily from 
the property tax, whose rate of growth has flattened to one-half of 
one percent a year, and of course, the local income tax, whose rate 
of growth is down to one percent a year. 

What does that mean in real terms? It means for us an inability 
to provide basic supplies and maintenance to the buildings and 
thus to provide an inviting environment for our young people to 
stimulate their minds. It means that we have shortages of supplies 
and other basic resources. It means, for our teachers in particular, 
that we lose our best teachers, those who have 8 to 10 years of ex- 
perience, to surrounding jurisdictions, the closer-in jurisdictions, 
because of the fact that they are able to pay those teachers $5,000 
to $8,000 more per year when they achieve that level of proficiency. 

And of course, it has meant impacts on achievement. Unfortu- 
nately, our young people have not been able to achieve to the 
standards of some other jurisdictions, and it has had an impact on 
their ability to obtain positions in higher education, and of course 
to go on to other things, such as apprenticeship programs, commu- 
nity college, things of that nature. 

All in all. then, you start to look at the quality of life in the 
cities, and clearly there is great association with the quality of edu- 
cation. Half of the inmates in the State's prison system come from 
Baltimore Cito. Two-thirds of our children who are economically 
disadvantaged qualify for free lunch and for breakfast programs. A 
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majority of our young people in the public school system are in a 
great deal of need. 

Now, I recognize, as I pointed out in my testimony, that all of 
our problems are not just resource-related. We have got to do bet- 
ter. We have to— I guess the term in vogue now is "reinventing 
Government" — we have to reinvent the way in which we delivery 
educational services, and we are doing that As you know, some of 
our schools have experimented with private management. We have 
contracted on a 5-year contract with a Minneapolis-based firm, 
Education Alternatives, Incorporated, to run nine of our program 
they call TESSERACT. We have finished the first academic year, 
in which they essentially take the same amount of money, average 
cost per pupil, that we would spend on these young people, but 
they manage the nine schools privately; they subcontract the main- 
tenance and other support services. So far, the anecdotal evidence 
looks very good that they are having an impact both on educational 
achievement as well as on the business side. 

Second, in our Chapter I programs this year, we contracted with 
Sylvan Learning Systems, a private corporation, to run some of the 
remedial education programs related to Chapter I. They, too, seem 
to have had a substantial impact. 

And the final thing is school restructuring. We have run 14 of 
our 177 schools through a council — essentially it is school-based 
management run by councils of teachers, parents, and principals. 
This is a union-led reform movement in Baltimore, and they are 
showing a great deal of promise. 

So we are willing to experiment, we are willing to reform, but we 
think that the evidence is very clear that there needs to be some 
bevelling of these inequalities, not bevelling down, of course; we 
don't want to weaken the strength of counties that are already 
strong, but we believe something needs to be done in the urban 
areas that will have an impact both on the quality of education and 
on the quality of life in the cities if those inequalities are elimi- 
nated. 

I would submit the rest of my statement for the record, and I just 
want to compliment you, Senator Wellstone, on taking on this very 
important challenge because I do believe, as I said at the outset, 
that this has an impact on the quality of life for our Nation ana 
the strength of our country as we move forward into the next cen- 
tury. 

[The prepared statement of Mayor Schmoke follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Mayor Kurt L. Sckmoke 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I WANT TO THANK YOU AND THE MEMBERS OF THE SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS AND* HUNAN IT IBS FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
TALK BRIEFLY ABOUT EQUITY IN EDUCATION. MR. CHAIRMAN, I WANT TO 
START BY SAYING THAT DEFENDING AND REINFORCING URBAN PUBLIC EDUCATION 
HAS ONCE AGAIN BECOME A MATTER OF NATIONAL SECURITY. I SAY ONCE 
AGAIN BECAUSE IN THE EARLY DAYS OF THE COLD WAR PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
CITED NATIONAL SECURITY AS JUSTIFICATION FOR THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
EDUCATION ACT. I'M A DEMOCRAT MR. CHAIRMAN, BUT "I LIKE IKE H TOO 
BECAUSE HE HAD THE WISDOM TO DEFINE NATIONAL DEFENSE IN LIGHT OF OUR 
DOMESTIC NEEDS. 

THE COLD WAR IS OVER. WE AllE NOW IN A PERIOD OF INTENSE GLOBAL 
COMPETITION WHERE LOW SKILL MANUFACTURING JOBS ARE GIVING WAY TO HIGH 
TECHNOLOGY JOBS. IN BALTIMORE, BETHLEHEM STEEL USED TO BE OUR 
LARGEST PRIVATE EMPLOYER. NOW JOHNS HOPKINS IS. THESE CHANGES MEAN 
THAT WE MUST HAVE AN EDUCATED WORK FORCE - A WORK FORCE THAT CAN MEET 
THB NEEDS OF A MODERN ECONOMY; BUILD THE TAX BASE OF OUR CITIES; 
DESIGN, USE, AND PRODUCE HIGH TECHNOLOGY PRODUCTS) COMPETE WITH LOW 
WAGE COUNTRIES BY BEING MORE CREATIVE AND JRODUCTIVEf AND SUBSTITUTE 
PROSPERITY FOR POVERTY. 

BUT THOSE GOALS CANNOT BE ACCOMPLISHED IN THE EDUCATIONAL UNIVERSE 
THAT MOST URBAN PUBLIC SCHOOLS INHABIT — A UNIVERSE OF SHRINKING 
RESOURCES, NEGLECT AND INEQUALITY. MR. CHAIRMAN, THE HALLMARKS OF 
NATIONAL SECURITY IN 1993 ARE IDEAS, ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT, 
PRODUCTIVITY, AND TAPPING THE POTENTIAL OF ALL YOUNG MINDS. THAT 
MEANS AS A NATION, WE NERD THE CHILDREN OF CITIES. WE NEED THEM 
SMART. WE NEED THEM TO BELIEVE IN THEMSELVES. AND WE NEED THEM TO 
BELIEVE THEY HAVE A STAKE IN AMERICA'S FUTURE. UNFORTUNATELY, THAT 
IS NOT THE DIRECTION WE ARB HEADED. AND BECAUSE IT 18 NOT, OUR 
NATIONAL SECURITY IS IN JEOPARDY. 

THB FACT IS, URBAN SCHOOLS ARE IN TROUBLE AND THE REASONS ARE NOT 
HARD TO FIND. IN BALTIMORE THE MAJORITY OF THE CHILDREN ATTENDING 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS COME FROM FINANCIALLY POOR FAMILIES. MANY GROW UP 
SURROUNDED BY DRUGS AND VIOLENCE. AND THE ILL EFFECTS OF THOSE 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS ARB MADE WORSE BECAUSE OUR SCHOOLS ARE DRAMATICALLY 
AND DISPROPORTIONATELY UNDERFUNDED . BALTIMORE CITY SPENDS 
APPROXIMATELY 160,000 LESS PER CLASSROOM PER YEAR THAN THE WEALTHIEST 
JURISDICTION IN MARYLAND. 

AND THAT IS ONLY ONE OF MANY PROBLEMS TIED TO THE FINANCIAL WHERE - 
WITHALL OF URBAN SCHOOLS. HERE ARE SOME OIWERSt FOR TEACHER8 WITH 
10 OR MORE YEARS EXPERIENCE, BALTIMORE CANNOT COMPETE IN SALARIES 
WITH NEIGHBORING SCHOOL DISTRICTS. WE HAVE SOME OF THE BEST TEACHERS 
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AND LOSE THEM AT THE PEAK OF THEIR EXPERIENCE AND PROFESSIONAL SKILLS 
BECAUSE HE* RE FAYING THEM #5,000 TO $8,000 LE88 THAN THEY CAN EARN IN 
SUBURBAN JURISDICTIONS. 

AND THERE ARE OTHER PROBLEMS . THIRTY-SIX PERCENT OF BALTIMORE CITY'S 
OPERATING BUDGET GOES TO PUBLtC SAFETY , COMPARED TO A STATEWIDE 
AVERAGE Or 16. 9%. ON THE OTHER HAND, HE CAN ONLY AFFORD TO SPEND 23% 
OF OUR LOCAL RESOURCES ON EDUCATION, WHILE THE STATEWIDE AVERAGE 16 
42.5%. ACCORDINGLY, WE'RE SPENDING ALOT MORE MONEY rOR POLICE AND A 
LOT LESS ON EDUCATION THAN OUR NEIGHBORING COUNTIES. 

BALTIMORE HAS AMONG THE HIGHEST STUDENT-TEACHER RATIOS, AND AMONG THE 
LARGEST AVERAGE CLASS SIZE IN THE STATE. WE ALSO HAVE THE LARGEST 
PERCENTAGE OF SPECIAL EDUCATION STUDENTS, THE LARGEST PERCENTAGE OF 
CHAPTER 1 STUDENTS, AND THE LARGEST PERCENTAGE ~ 2/3 OF OUR STUDENTS 
— RECEIVING FREE OR REDUCED MEALS IN THE STATE . ON THE OTHER HAND, 
WE NOW HAVE THE FEWEST PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT STAFF - PRINCIPALS, 
GUIDANCE COUNSELORS AND SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS - PER 1,000 PUPILS IN 
THE STATE. 

INSUFFICIENT FUNDS AND THE EXTRA RESPONSIBILITY HE CARRY A8 EDUCATOR 
TO 60 MANY OF THE STATE'S POOR CHILDREN, HAS LEFT MANY SCHOOLS IN 
BALTIMORE IN NEED OF MAINTENANCE, AND SHORT OF BASIC SUPPLIES 
INCLUDING BOOKS, MAPS AND COMPUTERS. AS OF 1990, THE NUMBER Of 
STUDENTS PER COMPUTER IN BALTIMORE WAS 77 TO ONE* COMPARED TO A 
STATEWIDE AVERAGE OF 21 TO ONE. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, LET ME EMPHASIZE THAT MONEY ALONE IS NOT THE SOLUTION 
TO THE PROBLEMS OF URBAN PUBLIC EDUCATION. NEVERTHELESS , LACK Of 
MONEY HAS ITS CONSEQUENCES . AND THOSE CONSEQUENCES ARE MOST 
GRAPHICALLY SEEN IN POOR ACADEMIC PERFORMANCE. LAST YEAR, THE 
MAJORITY Of STUDENTS IN BALTIMORE CITY MET ONLY 2 STANDARDS OUT OF 13 
IN THE NEW MARYLAND PERFORMANCE TESTS . IN 1991-1992, STUDENTS IN THE 
BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM SCORED SUBSTANTIALLY BELOW THE 
STATE AVERAGE IN THE COMPREHENSIVE TEST OF BASIC SKILLS. ALSO, THE 
DROPOUT RATE AT CITY SCHOOLS WAS 16%, THE HIGHEST IN THE STATE AND 
ALMOST 6 TIMES HIGHER THAN THE STATE STANDARD FOR SATISFACTORY . 

AND PERHAPS MOST DEVASTATING TO OUR EFFORTS TO SEND MORE STUDENTS TO 
COLLEGE, ONLY 30% OF BALTIMORE'S GRADUATING HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS MET 
THE REQUIREMENTS TO ENTER THE MARYLAND SYSTEM OF HIGHER EDUCATION. 
MR. CHAIRMAN, IT BRINGS ME NO JOY TO SHARE THESE NUMBERS WITH YOU AND 
THE COMMITTEE. BUT THEY ARE THE BITTER HARVEST OF DECADES NEGLECT. 

I RECOGNIZE, MR. CHAIRMAN, THAT THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 1 S ROLE IN 
LOCAL SCHOOLS HAS HISTORICALLY BEEN LIMITED. I ALSO RECOGNIZE, AND 
APPRECIATE, THAT FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION IN BALTIMORE HAS INCREASED 
FROM #61 MILLION IN 1991 TO |B9 MILLION IN 1994. THAT INCREASE, 
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HOWEVER, DOES NOT BEGIN TO REDRESS THE PROBLEMS CAUSED BY THE 
ANTIQUATED SYSTEM THAT MOST STATES AND LOCALITIES USE TO FUND LOCAL 
SCHOOLS • 

IN 1994, 12% OF THE BALTIMORE CITY PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM BUDGET HILL 

BE FEDERAL MONEY. 54.9% IS STATE AID. THE REST HILL COME FROM LOCAL 

SOURCES, PRIMARILY FROM PROPERTY TAXES WHOSE RATE OF GROWTH HAS ' 

FLATTENED TO ONE-HALF OF ONE PERCENT A YEAR, AND THE LOCAL INCOME * 

TAX WHOSE RATE OF GROWTH IS DOWN TO ONE-PERCBMT A YEAR. 

IN OTHER WORDS, THE PRINCIPAL TOOLS THAT LOCAL GOVERNMENT NOW USES TO m 

FINANCE ITS SCHOOLS ARE INADEQUATE AND BECOMING MORE SO. 

NEVERTHELESS, SINCE 1989, TOTAL LOCAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION IN 

BALTIMORE HAS INCREASED 23.8% - AN AMOUNT THAT FAR EXCEEDS THE GROWTH 

IN THE CITY'S TAX BASE. WE HAVE MADE DIFFICULT ADJUSTMENTS , FOUND 

OTHER SOURCES OF REVENUE, CUT SPENDING FOR OTHER AGENCIES, AND CUT 

ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS IN SCHOOL SYSTEM DRAMATICALLY. BUT WE STILL 

HAVE NOT BEEN ABLE TO CATCH UP. AND FAILURE TO CATCH UP MEANS 

DEPRIVING THE CHILDREN OF BALTIMORE THE EDUCATION THIY DESERVE. 

THAT IS WHY I RECENTLY MET WITH GOVERNOR SCHAEFER TO ENDORSE HtS 
APPOINTMENT OF A COMMISSION TO STUDY STATE AID TO LOCAL SCHOOLS. 
THIS COMMISSION IS DUE TO RELEASE ITS FINAL REPORT IN NOVEMBER, AND 
WE HOPE THAT IT WILL ADDRiSS THE INEQUITIES IN EDUCATION IN 
MARYLAND. BUT MY MESSAGE FOR THIS COMMITTEE IS BROADER THAN THAT. 
CONGRESS NEEDS TO RECOGNIZE THAT EDUCATING URBAN CHILDREN IS A MATTER 
OF BOTH FUNDAMENTAL FAIRNESS AND NATIONAL ECONOMIC SALVATION. WE ARE 
MAKING PROGRESS. ' THE BALTIMORE SCHOOL SYSTEM IS CHANGING FOR THE 
BETTER. BUT THE PRINCIPLES OF EQUITY AND FAIRNESS ARE NOT PUSHING IT 
FORWARD . IT IS PULLING ITSELF FORWARD IN SPITE OF BEING CHAINED TO 
AN ANTIQUATED SYSTEM OF FINANCING. 

THAT IS WHY I URCE YOU TO INCREASE YOUR SUPPORT FOR ELEMENTARY AND 

SECONDARY EDUCATION. WITH LESS MONEY BEING INVESTED IN THE TOOLS OF 

WAR, WE NEED A. GREATER NATIONAL INVESTMENT IN THE TOOLS OF GLOBAL * 

COMPETITION. AND THE PLACE TO START IS OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. I ALSO 

SUGGEST YOU TAKE A LOOK AT THE LARGER POLICY ISSUE THAT NO CHILD 

SHOULD BE DEPRIVED OF THE BEST POSSIBLE EDUCATION BECAUSE OF HIS OR 

HER FAMILY'S INCOME OR RESIDENCE. TO THE EXTENT THAT FINANCING 

PUBLIC EDUCATION THROUGH LOCAL PROPERTY TAXES FOSTERS THIS KIND OF 

TWO-TIER PUBLIC EDUCATION SYSTEM, I HOPE THIS COMMITTEE AND CONORS 8 8 

WORK TO BALANCE OUT THE INEQUITIES. 
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MR. CHAIRMAN, AS I SAID, I KNOW THAT MORE STATS AND FEDERAL MONEY 18 
NOT THE SOLE ANSWER TO THE PROBLEMS OF URBAN EDUCATION. LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. WITH SUPPORT FROM THE COMMUNITY, MUST BE WILLING TO 
CHANGE ITS APPROACH TO EDUCATION. WE NEED YOUR HELP, BUT THE 
RESPONSIBILITY IS PRIMARILY OURS. SO I WOULD JUST LIKE TO BRIEFLY 
MENTION THREE PROGRAMS IN BALTIMORE THAT DEMONSTRATE OUR COMMITMENT 
TO RE- INVENTING PUBLIC EDUCATION - TO MAKING SCHOOLS MORE 
* ACCOUNTABLE , LESS BUREAUCRATIC. AND MORE ENTREPRENEURIAL. 

THE FIRST IS RESTRUCTURING. HE NOW HAVE 14 SCHOOLS BEING RUN BY 
COUNCILS MADE UP OF PARENTS # TEACHERS AND COMMUNITY LEADERS. THESE 
SCHOOLS RETURN DECISIONMAKING TO THE NEIGHBORHOOD LEVEL WHERE THOSE 
CLOSEST TO THE PROBLEMS ARE THE ARCHITECTS OF THE SOLUTIONS. THIS 
P ROC RAM IS A UNION LED REFORM. 

THE SECOND INITIATIVE IS TURNING OVER THE MANAGEMENT OF 9 CITY 
SCHOOLS TO A PRIVATE COMPANY. THE 9 "TESSERACT" SCHOOLS ARE BEING 
RUN AND SUPPORTED BY EAI CORPORATION, WHICH 16 BRINGING IN THEIR OWN 
CURRICULUM, NEW COMPUTERS, TEACHER'S AIDES, AND A SEPARATE COMPANY TO 
MAINTAIN AND LANDSCAPE THE SCHOOLS. THE CONTRACT IS FOR 5 YEARS AND 
ITS SUCCESS WILL BE CAREFULLY EVALUATED BEFORE THE PROGRAM IS 
EXPANDED. 

THE THIRD INITIATIVE IS ALSO A PRIVATE CONTRACT. SYLVAN LEARNING 
SYSTEMS IS PROVIDING SPECIAL REMEDIAL SERVICES IN MATH AND READING IN 
SIX CHAPTER 1 ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. MR. CHAIRMAN, OUR WILLINGNESS TO 
CHANGE THE WAY. OUR SCHOOLS ARE MANAGED - INCLUDING WORKING WITH THE 
PRIVATE SECTOR - SHOWS THAT WE ARE BEING INVENTIVE. WB ARE LEARNING 
TO DO MORE WITH LESS . WE ARE TRYING TO MAKE THE INEQUALITIES LESS 
SAVAGE . AND I THINK THE SAME IS TRUE IN MOST OTHER LARGE CITIES. 
BUT WR NEED YOUR HELP, AND THE HELP OF OUR STATE OFFICIALS. 

URBAN PUBLIC EDUCATION IS NOT A LOSING CAUSE, A HISTORICAL ARTIFACT 
OR A COSTLY WASTE OF MONEY. IT IS VITAL TO OUR ECONOMY, AN 
INSTRUMFNT OF SOCIAL JUSTICE, AN INVESTMENT IN LESS CRIME, AND THE 
LAST BEST HOPE FOR MILLIONS OF HARD WORKING, ACADEMICALLY GIFTED 
CHILDREN. THAT IS THE VIEW FROM LOCAL GOVERNMENT, AND : HOPE IT 18 A 
VIEW THAT THIS COMMITTEE AND ALL OF CONGRESS WILL ADOPT. 

THANK YOU. 
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Senator Wellstone. Thank you, Mayor. Again, I want to men- 
tion that I know — and I am sure Fll leave names out—but I know 
that Senator Dodd is intensely interested in addressing tie same 
auestion, as are Senator Simon, Senator Bingaman, Senator Pell- 
there are a number of other people. So I just would say to you all 
that there are many different subcommittees that are meeting 
right now, so there is more interest than one, and I know we will 
follow up. 

Mayor, I am going to have some specific questions, but I wonder 
if we could go forward with all the testimony, and then I could put 
questions to all of you. 

Mr. Taylor, with your permission, 111 move to Congressman 
Becerra, if that's okay. 

Congressman, thank you veiy much for being here. For those 
who do not know Congressman Becerra, he was elected to the Con- 
gress in November of last year and represents the 30th Congres- 
sional District, which is right in the heart of Los Angeles. We nave 
had a chance to meet. I really believe in you, Congressman, and 
I'm glad you are here. 

Mr. Becerra. Thank you, Senator. I could say the same thing 
about you. I do believe in the work that you have done, Senator 
Wellstone, and I do appreciate the opportunity to be here to testify 
before the committee on the issue of equity in education. 

Although they are absent, I want to make sure I do mention 
Chairman Pell and Chairman Kennedy, and the ranking members, 
Senator Jeffords and Senator Kassebaum, for the work that they 
have done on this particular issue as well. 

In fact, I wanted to thank Senator Pell personally for my chance 
to go on to Stanford University and benefit from Senator Pell's 
work. 

I know, Senator, that you have been veiy concerned about the 
administration's legislation, Goals 2000, Educate America, when it 
comes to the inputs and outputs, and questions about how we fi- 
nance our schools and provide equity to all our students. I should 
mention that today in the U.S., the future of most children is still 
determined by where they live and whom they are born to. This 
stark truth confronts you whether you are looking across the 
street, across town, or across this Nation. 

My wife Carolina and I are reflecting on this truth more and 
more these days. Our first child, Clarisa Isabel, was born just 3 
months ago. If we could move the clock forward about 5 years, 
Clarisa would be entering kindergarten at nearby Eagle Rock Ele- 
mentary School near my home in Los Angeles. The school has 743 
students and sits on 5 .3 acres of property; 3.1 of those acres are 
reserved for playgrounds and athletic fields. Eagle Rock does not 
track its students into rigid academic proposals, and it has a very 
good reputation in Los Angeles. 

If we lived, say, in the community of Boyle Heights, just 10 min- 
utes away and also in my district, Clarisa might attend Sheridan 
Elementary School, which has 1,262 students, twice as many as 
Eagle Rock. Sheridan has fewer acres, 4.9, and only 2.2 acres are 
reserved for playgrounds and athletic fields. Sheridan does track 
its students. 
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These two schools are less than 10 miles from each other, but 
they are worlds apart Few if any of us in Congress would have to 
worry about choosing between an Eagle Bock or a Sheridan School 
for our children, but in every poor rural and urban area in this 
country, we have children attending schools that we in. this room 
would not allow our children to set foot in. 

Let me share with you what I have seen happen in my home 
State of California since I last attended public school In the 1975- 



nia ranked 18th out of 50 States in educational expenditures. By 
1991-92, California ranked 36th. 

What happened? What made this change occur? Well, 4.1 million 
students in 1976 attended our schools; that was up to about 5.1 
million in 1992. The number of poor school age children has grown 
from approximately 650,000 in 1980 to almost 900,000 in 1990. 
California's number of poor school age children alone is greater 
than the total school age enrollment of 30 different States. The 
number of disabled children almost doubled, to approximately 
540,000 this year, and the number of limited English-proficient, 
LEP, children has virtually tripled since 1976 to nearly one million. 

California has the second-worst student-teacher ratio in the 
country. We have about 23 students per teacher. That compares to 
the national average of about 17. 

In California, we need more than $11 billion just to repair and 
renovate our existing schools, mid our State would have to build 20 
new classrooms and hire 20 new teachers a day for the next 6 
years just to keep pace. 

California's school financing system has undergone extraordinary 
transformation over the past 20 years. I think that is very clear. 
There has beer- a dramatic shift away from local funding and local 
control to State revenues and control by the legislature and the 
Governor. 

There are three mqjor components to this change: 1) the land- 
mark Serrano v. Priest legal decision overturning the State's prop- 
erty tax-based school finance system; 2) the passage of the Propo- 
sition 13 property tax limitation in 1978, and 3) the voter approval 
in 1988 of Proposition 98's minimum funding guarantee for edu- 
cation. 

What has been the effect of these actions? On the positive side, 
it has moved us toward education funding equalization. Ninety-five 
percent of California's students attend schools in districts where 
the funding per student is approximately the same within about a 
$280 differential. Another major change, of course, is that now edu- 
cation funding in California is controlled by the State legislature 
and the Governor. 

While equalization has been successful in certain respects, inter- 
district equity across the State does not necessarily translate into 
student or school equity. The 1986 class lawsuit against the Los 
Angeles Unified School District, LAUSD, illustrates this point. 

Tne suit claimed that the LAUSD had allocated more basic re- 
sources per child to nonminority schools, primarily those in the af- 
fluent west side of town, than to predominantly minority inner-city 
schools on the east side and south central areas of Los Angeles. 
Students in minority schools were going 6 months without a per- 
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manent teacher. Some schools in my district which were built to 
house 600 students had enrollments of over 1,000 students. 

A settlement was reached just last year. LAUSD has agreed to 
eaualize the basic resource expended per student by the 1997-98 
school year. 

School equity is not an easy issue to grapple with; I think we are 
all certain about that. Equalization, while a partial improvement, 
is not necessarily a panacea for what ails education. We need to 
shift the paradigm, in my opinion, and look at education in much 
the way we have looked at other services, for example, health care. 
While I don't , proposed that we adopt our current health care 
model, education should be regarded as a service that will treat the 
ailments of all of our students. 

We are fooling ourselves if we believe that simply equalizing the 
amount of money we spend to each student is equitable. To be fair, 
in the past, Congress has recognized the inherent inequitable allo- 
cation of resources. Some of the people in this Senate subcommittee 
deserve much of the credit for seeking a cure. Unfortunately, the 
Federal share of education funding has declined from almost 11 
percent in 1979 to about 6 percent today. 

The United States now ranks 13th among the 23 wealthiest in- 
dustrialized nations in public spending on education. We need to 
shift the paradigm, and we need to begin working toward providing 
children with the resources they require, basea on their relative 
need We would define "equity* as the allocation of funding to meet 
individual educational needs, not just matching dollar amounts for 
students in poor and wealthy districts. This is why the issue of "op- 
portunity to learn" standards is so critical. If we cannot agree on 
a measurement of what a school must input in order for its stu- 
dents to succeed, how can we establish national standards to deter- 
mine the students' level of success— the outputs? 

I also believe we cannot run away from the issue of inputs versus 
outputs as we debate school reform. We cannot seek the high 
standards proclaimed in the "Goals 2000" legislation when we do 
not provide a foundation to meet them. We have to be honest with 
the American people and hold ourselves and all elected officials ac- 
countable. Make no mistake— if we invest our education dollars 
wisely in less affluent areas, we can be successful. 

Just look at three high schools in Los Angeles, two of which are 
in my district— Bravo Medical Magnet and Roosevelt High— and 
one school, El Camino High, in a northwest suburb of Los Angeles. 
Bravo and Roosevelt are in the same community, a stone's throw 
apart. Bravo Medical Magnet has approximately 1,500 students, 90 
percent of them minority. It opened in 1990 to serve students inter- 
ested in the field of medicine. LAUSD spends about $5,800 per 
Bravo student. Last year's standardized test scores were 10 to 15 
percent above the State average in math, reading and langauge. 
There were a total of eight dropouts, 144 suspensions, and two stu- 
dents suspended from Bravo last year. 

Roosevelt High has approximately 3,800 students, 98 percent of 
whom are Latino. It opened in 1923. LAUSD spends about $4,100 

ger student. Roosevelt students score 10 to 30 percent below the 
tate average. Last year, there were 812 dropouts, 300 suspen- 
sions, and 7 expulsions at Roosevelt. 
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About 20 miles away, in the affluent community of Woodland 
Hills, is El Camino High School. There are appronmatelv ^2,900 
students, 55 percent minority, LAUSD spends about $4,700 per 
student Students scored 10 to 23 percent higher on standardized 
tests than the average statewide. Last year, there were 198 drop- 
outs, 504 suspensions, and one student expelled at El Camino. 

The old adage still applies: You can pay me now, or you can pay 
me later. Keep in mind that 80 percent of California s inmates are 
school dropouts. The State spends less than $5,000 to keep a stu- 
dent in high school and over $33,000 to keep tiiat same young per- 
son locked up behind bars. It costs $24 million in California to 
build a high school and about $240 million to build a penitentiary. 

We all know money is tight for all Federal programs, and the 
current fiscal environment will not change dramatically in the near 
future. Chapter I is a perfect example. Rather than mcreasing the 
pot of money to help all poor children nationwide, we will be pit- 
ting high-growth States against low-growth States in game of edu- 
cation poker. We must be frank with the American people about 
education. If we are to make a real attempt at education reform in 
this country, we need to talk about significant increases in our Fed- 
eral commitment to education, perhaps returning to the Federal 
share of 12 to 15 percent of all educational spending. , 
The issue of equity in education has been analyzed, debated and 
rehashed laboriously. I hope someday my child, your child or 
grandchild, America s child will be able to walk into an American 
classroom and be able to receive a quality education. 

Thank you, Senator Wellstone and members of the subcommittee 
for the opportunity to come before you. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Becerra follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Representative Xavier Becerra 

w ? rni ?9- I an honored to be here today to testify 

th« ftuhHect «? a ^.,f2 UC ! tio 2' *^ S ' and Subcommittee on 

the Object of equity in education, As a freshman Member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, t appreciate the opportunity 
iLi 8 5 a f* 2 y P c "P ectlv « on perhaps the most critical issue facing 
federal education policy -makers today. 

v J efore .«* be 2} n *•* t0 than * Chairman Pell and chairman 

Kennedy, and Ranking members Senator Jeffords and Senator 
Kassenbaum, as well as Senator Wtllstone and the other members of 
the subcommittee for their efforts in holding hearings on the 
issue of school finance and equity. Senators Kennedy and Pell 

2H?,D: Story 2 f ? ctivl(l1 " ln education, and I understand 
Senator Wellstone and the rest of the subcommittee have been very 

mS n ?!? n ! S!? ou ^ th * lS9ue of sch ° o1 finance in the context of the 
Administration's Goals 2000* Educate America legislation 
currently before Congress. 

*°T!r ?* yft lt u * reaction on the sad state of American 
education that ve need to discuss school equity. Today, in the 
United states, the future of most children Is still determined by 
wnere, and to whom, they are born. This stark truth confronts 
you whether you are looking across the street, across town, or 
across this nation. 

My wife, Carolina, and I are reflecting on this truth more 
and more these days, our first child, clarlsa Isabel, was born 
three months ago. He live In the community of Eagle Rock, within 
the city of Los Angeles, if we could move the clock forward five 
years, Clarisn would be entering kindergarten at nearby Eagle 
Rock Elementary School next month. This school has au enrollment 
of 74 3 students and is fairly diverse, with a Latino majority, 
but also substantial numbers of Caucasian, Asian, and African- 
American students. The school Is on 5.3 acre*, of which 3.1 are 
playgrounds or athletic fields. Eagle Rock Elementary receives 
magnet school and gifted education funds, it does not track 
student*, and it has a very good reputation. 

If wo lived, In say, the community of Boyle Heights, just 10 
minutes away and aleo In my district, Clarlsa might attend 
Sheridan Elementary School. This school has an enrollment of 
1,662 students, for a school that serves over twlcs as many 
students as Engle Rock, Sheridan has fewer acres, 4.9, and only 
2.2 acres are for playgrounds or athletic fle.\ds. Sheridan 
tracks its students and receives chapter i and State School 
Improvement funding. These two schools ere less than 10 miles 
from each other, but are worlds apart. 

Few, if any of ue, In congress would have to worry about 
choosing betwenn an "Ragle Rock* or M 6herldan N school for our 
children. But In every poor rural and urban area in this 
country, whether it's In Rovbury, Massachusetts or the Santo 
Domingo Indian reservation In Mew Mexico, whether it's In Garden 
City, Kansas or the south side of Chicago, we have children 
attending schools that we in this roos would not allow our' 
children to step foot into. 

Let me chare with you what T have seen happen in my home 
state of California since I last attended public school. In the 
1975-76 school year, my senior year in high school, the state of 
California spent $1,457 per student compared to the national 
average of $1,141. California spent $16 more than the national 
average and ranked 18th out of 50 states in educational 
expenditures. 
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In the 1991-92 school year California spent $4,686 per 
student compared to • national average of $5,466. California 
spent $780 leas per atudent than the national average and ranked 

36th. 

How did things get this bad? What has changed since I vas 
last in the California public school system? We had 4,380,400 
students in 1976, while in 1992 we had 5,107,145. The number of 
poor school-age children in my state has grown from 647,040 in 
1980 to 894,202 in 1990, accounting for 60 percent of the growth 
in poor children nation-wide over the last decade. California 1 * 
number of poor school-age children alone is greater than the 
total cchool-oge enrollment of 30 different states. Special 
education needs have grown as the number of disabled children 
grew from 332,291 in 1976 to approximately 540,000 this year. 
The need for bilingual programs continues as the number of 
► limited English proficient (LEP) children has virtually tripled 

from 332,291 in 1976 to 986,462 in 1991. 

Today, California has the second worst student-teacher ratio 
in the country, 22.8, compared to a national average of 17.2, 
while overall the average class siSe ie over 28 students. Our 
schools and resources will continue to be strained since our 
school-age population is growing at a rate of 200,000 per year. 
It is estimated that California needs over $11 billion just for 
repairs and renovations to existing schools and that we would 
have to build 20 new classrooms and hire 20 new teachers a day 
for the next 6 years just to adequately serve California's 
growing student population. Of these new students, many will 

come to school with significant barriers to learning, ttore than 
25 percent will come from families living in poverty and almost 
20 percent will speak little or no English. 

California's school finance system has undergone an 
extraordinary transformation over the past 20 years. There has 
been a dramatic shift away from local funding and local control 
to state revenues and control by the Legislature and the 
Governor. The three major components in this change have been ■ 
the landmark S erra n o v. Prie st legal decision overturning the 
state's property- tax-based school finance system, the passage of 
the Proposition 13 property tax limitation, and the voter 
approval of Proposition 98 •* minimum funding guarantee for 
education. 

The 1971 California Supreme Court ruling in Serran o v. 
Ecjlest found unequal education funding in the state with high 
spending in wealthy property tax districts and low education 
spending in poor property tax districts* The Court held that 
California's school finance system violated the State's 
constitution* Actions by the legislature and a series of further 

4 court decisions resulted in the state implementing a requirement 

in 1974 that per pupil expenditures per district be within a $100 
"band" statewide. This requirement still exists, revised and 
adjusted annually for inflation. All school districts must fall 
within a $280 per student statewide expenditure "band" for the 

♦ 1992-93 school year. 

I'm sure most of you are somewhat familiar with the 
California voter rebellion against property taxes in the late 
1970' s which resulted in the passage of Proposition 13 in 1978. 
Prop 13 limited ill property taxes to 1% of market value, 
prohibited state and local governments from passing any new 
property taxes, and made it much harder for state and local 
governments to raise any type of taxes. 

since 1978, California has had to replace <lost revenues 
from property taxes with general state revenues* The burden of 
financing schools was passed from the locality to the state* All 
of e sudden education had to compete for funding at the state 
level with everything else. 
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California's education system was now at the mercy of the 
economic cycle. Property taxes are relatively ©table, but with 
education dependent on general revenues, a bad econony meant leas 
?Vim y - schools. The change was dramatic. Between 1977-78 and 
1978-79 the local percentage of education revenue tor school 
districts went from 50.7 pet cent to 23 percent, while the state 
percentage went fro« 38.1 percent to 62.5 percent. According to 
the »oet recent statistics from 1990-91, the state contributes 
about 64 percent, and locals about 30 percent. Incidently, the 
federal share has plummeted from 11,2 percent in 1977-78 and 14,5 
percent in 1978-79 to about 6.5 perctnt in 1992-93. 



-i should note that California, like a number of companion 

2£iUi* V !I ttd ln * lott * ry * u r* n * the 1980«s. The lottery 

marketed as a revenue pit for schools. Lottery revenues, 
however, are not the most stabls source or funding. The lotterv 
has never amounted to more than 2-4 percent of Calif ornin »■ 

e^erS *" inafficient one at that given that 66 cents on 

every dollar never reach our schools. 

Pvn« A .T?!« ti S2 1 ft 23°5 c 0 *? 0 "*^ was the 1989 voter referendum on 

7*2*' vh i c h mandated that the stats spend the higher 
tit LUi Atb ! r *? % °A 9t £* on education or the sum of 

the previous year's education spending plus a percentage Increase 
bailed on Increased enrollment and per capita iJJcoms. 

than r a r ?i^r P 5° P T* Jf"*' l W 9 BOt * d " • c * ilin * 
than a floor for education spending, 

W ^V ha * baan . the of these actions? on the positive 

side, it has moved us toward educetlon funding equalization 
?£ a £?*J d ?'.- Roughly 95% of students in the statrattsnd schools 
in districts with revenue limits within the "band" prescribed by 
^?^i?A4^K Cn Hi y 2S oun * ! 2t0 p " r «^udent. And of the 5 percent 
2?i £ h ! Z b V* • wost ar<s ' und * d «bove the mtdlan level. 

S 8UC S?" \ n narrowing the gap end helping 

many of ite poorest echool districts. 

Another major change is that now education funding in 
californie is controlled by ths state legislature and the 
governor. Mo longer do local school boards go to ths votsrs to 
esk to ralas rs venues for schools. 

i^^lJt 1 ? •* ual ** a *;ion has been successful in certain aspects, 
inter-district equity across a state does not neceessrily 
translate into student or echool equity. 

. a M In J? 86 i n £° 8 An 9«l*«# ths Mexican-American Legal Defense 
and Education fund (HALOED filed a suit on behalf of e.veral 
parents against the Los Angeles Unified School District (LAUSD). 
The suit claimed that LAUSD had allocated more basic resourcss 
i d tc \ non -"lnority schools, primarily those on the mors 
affluent west side of town, than to prsdominantly minority inner- 
city schools on the east aids and In ths south central area of 
Los Angeles. Basic resources were define* as Including 
Janitorial asrvicss, maintenance of buildings end facilities, end 
teacher end administrative salaries. Basic resources are 
separate from Chapttr 1 funds or other state end federal formule 
or cetegorical funding. 

* MALOEF claimed that LAUSD was sending its mors experienced 
and higher salaried teachers to non-minority schools, while 
inner-city schools received younger, lees experienced, lower paid 
ones. There were examples of students in minority schools going 
six months without a permanent teacher, receiving a eteedy flow 
of emergency credentlaled teechere or substltutss for 2-3 wssk 
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period* at a time, some schools in my district built to house 
600 etudents had enrollments of ovar a looo studente. 
Infrastructure and fecilltiee vara inadequate in many inner-city 
schoole. 

A settlement was reached in 1992 in which LAUSD agreed to 
equalise the basic resourcee expended per atudent among all soo 
schools within 3 years, or by the 1997-99 achool year* It eleo 
required a cop on enrollment to reduce overcrowding and an end to 
the migration of the leest experienced teachers to the poorer 
achoole. It remains to be seen whether the conditione of the 
settlement will be met end whether atudents from the majority 
minority areas in the east side, including my district, end from 
south central tos Angeles will have access to similar teaching, 
facilitiee, end beaic eervices aa those studente in mors 
affluent, non minority parte of the city. 

This is not an easy issue to grapple with. Student equity 
and school finance issues have been debated in courte and state 
legislatures, not only in the state of California and in the city 
of too Angelee. but in etatea ae different as Texae and Kentucky 
end currently In Connecticut. 

He can see from the California caae thet equalization, while 
an improvement, ie not necesserily e penaeee for what alia 
education. X would argue that we need to change the way we view 
equity in education. He need to ehift the paradigm and look at 
education much the way we look at other services, health care for 
instance. He do not give each person e $1000 dollare for health 
care each year and then say we are finished epending money on 
thie individuals »e health care neede. If the peraon had ussd 
$980 and then bocame eeriously ill, would ws dsny hsr ths cars 
she needed because ehe had sxhauated her predetermined 
allocation? Of co'^sa not. He recognise thet one person may 
require an cperati n which costs $7000, whils another pereon may 
only need medicine and a vieit to the doctor worth $75. 

Why do we define equity in education differently, basing it 
on soma common dollar figure rather than taking into account the 
relative needs of individual children? He are fooling ourselves 
if ws believe eimply equalising the amount of money we send to 
each school psr student is equitable. 

To be fair, in the past Congrsss has recognized the inherent 
inequitable allocation of resourcee to certain populations of 
school childrsn. in fact, some of the people on this Senate 
subcommittee deserve much of the credit for the federal 
government's attempts to level the playing field. The chapter 1 
program within the elementary and Secondary Education Act 
annually eends around $6 billion dollars to poor students 
nationwide, when Congress designed a program like Title VII, the 
» Bilingual Education Act, which eends money to schools with large 

populations of limited English proficient students, it 
acknowledged the special neede of these etudents. 



Unfortunately the federal ehare of educetion funding hae 
declined from almost 11 percent in 1979 to € percent today. 
According to Ifee Washingt on po ut (9/24/92), the United Statee 
ranks thirteenth among the twenty-three wealthiest industrialised 
natione in public spsnding on education. 

Despite what soms might say, there is a direct correlation 
between funding and achievement. A recent study by the 
Educational Testing Service (ET8) , The Stat e of inanua Hfty, found 
lower HAEP (National Aeaessment of educational progreee) teet 
scores in those classrooms in which teachers reported a lacfc of 
adequate matcriale. In echools with poverty levels higher than 
30 percent, almost 60 percent of the teachere had only "eome" or 
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"none" of the Instructional materials they needed. The «tudv 

SiSdSSJf^ u etwean 10 and 50 P«cent y of mtuaehtsin ' * 
disadvantaged urban areas reported a lac* of resources. 

t>r 0 vldi««^n2.. hif l : ^ h L p * r,ldlgw ba * in irking towards 

ffl?n«s 5a2ih re ?°ir«. th 2Y rt * ulra > a * ed O" their 
n!i^« d I E ach ch H d ' rel *tive to his or her educational 

nllZl' rl^l t0 bC P ?2 V i d !f » u " lo f*nt revenue, to meet these 
J^diAc £ fl>r« W 2? 1 ?J le f in ; "^ity" as the allocation of 
omU» mme»££ t / ndi y 1 2 ua J •ducational needs, not just watching 
dollar asounts for students in poor and wealthy districts. 

sure^ 1 L < !L U r« V ^t r# • 1 ? ct ! d of ; ici «« *«ow or should know the 
surest route to better schoolst increased funding. It would be 

nil 22nH« 9 f Z r ne to * lt h " re wltnout acknowledging that we To 

«no«9h woney to our poorest schools. would any of us in 
good feith enroll our own children in sons of the schools which 
our constituents' children must attend? scncoxs wnicn 

fc-k.n T 5i!2* fc I! 0n I t cna "9«» and we know they won't, if action isn't 

tQ P J nd priorities set by strong visionary 
««^ # *i;«-T hi * ; p gi las aqually to school boards, state and local 
governments, and those of us at the federal level. 

*.vi« K !^T* a school reform movement gather steam since the 

Hill a But ls {t an * ««tprise that our schools have been 

going downhill as federal spending has dropped precipitously 
f ur £«9 this same period? We can talk all ve want, but let'e try 
£Lft«£°?! 8 ? and speak the truth, congress as a whole and recent 
administrations have not ssde education a priority and have 
slowly retreated from a strong federal role. 

This is why the issue of "Opportunity to t.earn" standards i* 
so critical, if we cannot agree on a measurement of what a 
school must "input" in order for its students to succeed, how can 
we have national standards to determine the performance quelity 
of Aser ice's students — the "outputs* 1 ? 

He cannot run sway from the issue of "inputs versus outputs" 
a * * e ? ob ;t* «£hool reform. Me cannot seek the higheet standards 
proclaimed in "Goals 2000" when we do not provide a foundation to 
J** hav * to £• hone *t to the American people and hold 
2ccounUDie?° V#rn ° r *' * Ut * la * ialato "' «Aoi>l board members 

i HaK * n ? «i«take t if ve Invest our education dollars wisely 
i?Jr"u af J lu ? nt areta ' ve can b * auccessful. Just look at three 
high schools in Los Angeles; two echoole in my district Bravo 
Si^} " a 9" at < a »* Roosevelt High, and one echoo?. Si iaSino 
High, in • northwest suburb of Loe Angelas. 

Bravo and Roosevelt are in the sa»e comnunity, a atone •• 
throw .part, but with very different prof ilee. Bravo Medical 
Magnet hae 1,457 students, 91.4 percent of thea ulnorlti.s «n,» 
over 50 percent Latino, it op.neS in 1990 to .e?ve ^udents 

itoS^?'!^ 1 ? 2* ' U ! a ° f ■«»«>»»•• spends $5848 p£ 

student and last year's standardiied test scotes were 10 -15 

?K^rL^I' t ?V tat ! aver »9« ln reading and language. 

Roosevelt High School, on the other hand, hae 3,775 
frSiS" ' I* Percent of which are Latino, it opened in 1923 and 
"1™! 54117 per student. Roosevelt stua.n?' scored lo-So 
S^Se. X « tha " th ? statS • ver «9«- Last year the*, were 813 
School suspensions and 7 expulsions at Roosevelt High 
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About 20 alles sway, in the affluent community of Woodland 
Hills is El Camino High School* El camino has 2,««6 students, t\» 
percent minority end 45 percent Caucasian* 1AUSD spenda $4702 
per student; and students here scored 10-23 percent higher on 
standardised tests than the state average. There were 198 
dropouts , 504 euspensions and 1 studsnt expelled fro* SI Casino 
High School last year. 

The old adage applies: pay me now or pay se later* Keep in 
Bind that 80 percent of California's lnmatss are dropouts. The 
stste spends lees than $5000 dollars to keep a student in high 
echool and over $33,000 to Iceep that saws young psrson locked 
behind bars. It costs $24 million to build a high school and 
$240 Million, or 10 tines as such, to build a penitentiary to 
hold an equal number of bodies. Ws think this eaves money in the 
ehort run, but really we ere passing a far higher coat on to our 
children. 

These are not easy decisions we are faced with in Congress. 
He all know money is tight for all federal programs, and the 
current fiscal environment will not change dramatically in the 
near future. We are dealing with the sane basic funding levels 
and an Increased need, chapter 1 is a perfect example. Due to 
the population shifts shown by the 1990 Census, we will see 
regional winners and loser e. How much each region will gein or 
lose will boil down to politics. Rather than Increasing the pot 
of soney to help all poor children nationwide, we will be pitting 
high growth against low growth statss in a gams of education 
poker. 

He must be frank with the American people about education. 
Like most difficult tasks worth doing, it will teks sacrif ics and 
money. If we are to make a real attempt at education reform in 
this country, we need to talk about a significant increase in our 
federal conmlteent to education, perhepe returning to the federal 
ehare of 12-15 percent of all education epending. Then, the 
statee and their schools must — not may — make commensurate 
commitmente to their studsnts* 

The lesue of equity in educetion has been analysed, debated, 
and rehashed laboriously. Why must it taks ths flames of neglect 
and wasted futures to ignite us into action? I hope someday, my 
child, your child or grandchild, America's child will be abls to 
walk into America's classroom and rscsivs a quality s ducat ion. 
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Senator Wellotonb. Thank you, Congressman. 

I will ask Mr. Taylor to testify now, and Congressman, if you do 
need to leave, we will understand; if you can stay, that's fine. 

Mr. Becerra. I can remain, Senator. 

Senator Wellstone. Mr. Taylor. 

Mr. Taylor. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to add a word to those of my colleagues on this panel, of 
congratulations to the chair, particularly for the role you have 
played in getting these hearings going* I know, as you have said, 
there are many members of the committee who are interested in 
the issue, but I think it was very important to focus attention on 
it, and I think you are already building a record in these hearings 
that will compel the attention of a number of other legislators. 

Senator Weli^tone. Well, if I could interrupt, I would thank 
you, but I will say to eveiyone here that those words are much ap- 
preciated and mean a lot to me given the fact that Bill Taylor has 
probably been at this as long as anyone I know and has as great 
a commitment as anyone in this country, as a lawyer and going 
back to your work with Thurgood Marshall to right now. So thank 
you for saying that. 

Mr. Taylor. Well, thank you. 

Let me say that I am here this morning testifying as to my own 
views rather than for any organization, but many of the things I 
will say are reflected in and reflect the work or an independent 
commission on Chapter I which made a report at the end of last 
year entitled, "Making Schools Work for Children in Poverty," 
which has a good deal about equity in it. So if it is appropriate, 
I'd like to make that a part of the record of these hearings. 

[The document referred to may be obtained from the American 
Association for Higher Education.] 

Mr. Taylor. I will now summarize my testimony briefly. 

As Congressman Becerra said, this is not a new issue that we 
are dealing with. It arose in California in the sixties. But I think 
there have been two developments since the 197ffs that have made 
school finance reform a matter of urgency that really deserves the 
highest priority attention from the Congress. 

The first development is that despite efforts that have been made 
in some States, in many States, property wealth disparities and 
spending disparities have just grown enormously over the last 20 
years. I cite in my testimony the districts that are always used in 
the Texas litigation, the Edgewood district and the Alamo district, 
as the poorest and the wealthiest. The figures are in there, but the 
short of it is that the gap between the poorest and the wealthiest 
districts in Texas has grown more than 10 times over a period of 
less than 20 years. So it now stands at $38,854 in Edgewood, and 
$570,109 in back of each child in the Alamo district. 

We also have some examples from Maryland, and the Mayor has 
already spoken about that. Our figures indicate that the difference 
between the highest and lowest spending districts in Maryland is 
about $75,000 per classroom in the State. 

So we have this growing inequity. 

The second development is tnat I think it may have been fair in 
the 1970's for people to ask whether money truly makes a dif- 
ference in educational outcomes, but now there is a solid body of 
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research that demonstrates the kinds of expenditures that really do 
make a difference. And again, I have cited some of that in my testi- 
mony, and I have appended I think a particularly helpful report by 
Robert Slavin of Johns Hopkins on this subject. 

In a report that my colleague Dianne Piche and I did for the 
House Committee on Education and Labor in 1990. we tried to syn- 
thesize some of this research. Basically, it identified a number of 
areas. One was preschool, and I think you are familiar with the re- 
search on Head Start and some of the other associated research. 
A second initiative had to do with reading programs in the early 
grades. A third had to do with establishing small classes, and if 
they can be small enough, 15 or less, they have a particularly use- 
ful advantage for children who are poor and minority. 

Another area was establishing a broad curriculum and providing 
access for all children to that broad curriculum. And the last one 
I would mention which is particularly important, as you know, is 
having experienced and well-trained teachers, teaching in their 
areas of specialization. 

In each of these areas, as you go from State to State— and again, 
we have cited examples in the testimony— you will find gross and 
sometimes shocking disparities in what property-pnoor districts are 
able to put forward and what property-wealthy districts have. So 
money itself may not make a difference, , but the services that 
money can buy can make an enormous difference in the lives of 
children. 

The other thing that one, of course, could conclude from looking 
at the data is that the chief victims of this archaic system of fi- 
nancing schools are poor and minority children, because they are 
disproportionately located in property-poor districts. And even in 
those instances where they re located in cities with some pro perty 
wealth, you have cost differences which drive the costs of education 
higher, and you have what is sometimes called "municipal overbur- 
den" demand on the resources that are available to the city to 
meet a whole host of other social needs that exist in the jurisdic- 
tion. 

So that is the factual picture we lay out. There arcs some people 
around who believe that education reform can be accomplished 
without confronting the issue of equity, and that if we set stand- 
ards for all that are high, and that af we dispense a rhetoric of high 
expectations, children will somehow achieve even if the resources 
have not been made available. The realities, we believe, are other- 
wise. 

It is really hard to imagine that large numbers of topflight teach- 
ers, no matter how committed they are, will be attracted to, will 
stay, and will thrive in places like Camden and Baltimore, if not 
only are their salaries depressed as compared to suburban teach- 
ers, but they lack the resources that we nave been talking about— 
preschools, social services, counseling in the schools, reading pro- 
grams, small classes that they need to succeed in their work. 

Some people have asked whether Congress is the appropriate 
branch of Government to address this issue and whether Chapter 
I is the appropriate vehicle to us. We believe the answer to both 
questions is yes. 
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No issue is more central to the Federal role as it has been ex- 

Pressed in the civil right* laws, as it has been expressed in the 
'ederal aid to education laws or assuring equal educational oppor- 
tunity to minority and economically-disadvantaged students than is 
this fiscal equity issue. Congress has the responsibility and the au- 
thority under section 5 of the 14th Amendment to enact legislation 
to secure the equal protection of the laws for children, and that's 
what this issue is all about And Chapter I, as the largest Federal 
aid program to elementaty and secondary schools, is the right vehi- 
cle, I believe. 

In fact until Congress does address the issue of fiscal inequity, 
Chapter I will not achieve its purposes. Congress would like to be- 
lieve that Chapter I provides special aid for the needs of economi- 
cally disadvantaged children. But that notion is built on the fiction 
that Federal aidis built on top of a level playing field. Until that 
fiction is made a fact, in poor districts, Chapter I is deployed only 
to engage in a losing game of catch-up. To have the 6 percent Fed- 
eral funds, or the 8 percent or 12 percent only partially meet the 
gap between the high property wealth districts and the low prop- 
erty wealth districts. 

Now, I know you are interested in what the solutions are. I think 
the prime approach should be to take an approach that already is 
in Chapter I { that of comparability of services within a district, and 
extend it to include comparability of services among districts. That 
has worked reasonably well in Chapter I for almost 30 years, and 
there is no reason why it should not work well if it is applied on 
a statewide basis. 

A second approach, which is also in the commission's Chapter I 
report, asks each State to establish basic standards on the services 
that must be delivered at each public school. These standards, the 
"opportunity to learn" standards, would not guarantee equality of 
opportunity, but they would establish a floor so that students even 
in the poorest districts would have an opportunity to succeed. 

Of course, for these standards to work, they would have to be a 
requirement, not merely an option, because if thejr are simply an 
option, you can be sure we will be back here talking about great 
disparities in districts and a lack of basic resources 2, 3, 4 years 
from now. 

Finally, I would acknowledge to you something that you already 
know very well, and that is that reaching a solution on this issue 
poses a major political challenge. But in the 30 years that I have 
spent here, working on legislation. I should say nothing important 
has ever been accomplished that did not appear difficult if not im- 
possible at the outset. And I think the time on this issue is ripe. 
A few State courts have shown the way. I am convinced, because 
I have talked to some of them, that there are educators and other 
public officials throughout the country who know how badly reform 
is needed, who can't accomplish it at the State level and who are 
waiting for some higher authority to tell them what they must do 
and what they know is right Ana in that respect, it really does re- 
semble school desegregation and other civil rights issues of a num- 
ber of years ago. 

The educators knew it was right. They knew it had to come. 
They knew it was sound educationally. But they needed the Fed- 
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era] Government to tell them, through the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
and Title VI, that it must be done. 

The issue is here now. I think a growing number of groups are 
seeing this as a fundamental equal protection issue. The NAACP 
adopted a strong resolution on this issue at its convention last 
month. The Mexican American Legal Defense Fund has drafted 
proposed legislation that covers this issue. The business commu- 
nity, interestingly enough, and the National Alliance of Business, 
are seeing this as an issue that is very important to take on. 

So as formidable as the issue may seem, I think there is a gath- 
ering momentum on it, and I think these hearings will move us for- 
ward in the quest for equal protection of the laws. 

Thank you, Senator. 

[The prepared statement of* jr. Taylor follows:] 
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Statement of William L. Taylor 

Introduction 

Good Morning, Senator Wetlstone. I am William L. Taylor. I am engaged in 
the private practice of law In Washington, D.C. specializing In litigation and other 
forms of advocacy on behalf of children. I am also an adjunct professor of law at 
Georgetown University Law Center, where i teach a course on the law of education 
and equal opportunity, and I serve as Vice Chair of the Leadership Conference on 
Civil Rights and as Vice Chair of the Citizens' Commission on CivR Rights. In 
addition, t am the author, along with my colleague Dianne M. Pfche\ of Shortchanging 
Children: The Impact of Fiscal Inequity on the Education of Students at Risk , a report 
commissioned In 1090 by the House Committee on Education and Labor. Over the 
past several years, I have had the privilege to serve as counsel to an independent 
Commission on Chapter 1, a 28-member panel of distinguished leaders In education 
and child advocacy. Although I testify today In my individual capacity, much of my 
testimony is drawn from the Commission's recent report entitled Making Schools 
Work for Children In Poverty , which Includes a comprehensive set of 
recommendations for the reauthorization of Chapter 1 of the ESEA. 

As a preliminary matter, I should say that I am a relatively recent convert to 
the movement to address the issue of resource disparities among our schools. Like 
many in the 1960s, I was skeptical that money alone-given pervasive conditions of 
racial and economic Isolation-could make a difference. But two things have become 
clear now that were not necessarily evident in the 1960s and 70s when the 
movement for school finance reform had Ks beginnings. 

First, K is now clear that the spending disparities among districts, as welt as 
among the 50 states, have widened not narrowed since the Supreme Court's 1973 
decision in San Antonio v. Rodriguez . 1 For example: 

♦ At the time of Rodriguez , the property-poor Edgewood district, with a 
minority population of 96%, had property with an assessed valuation of $5960 
per pupil. The property-rich Alamo district, with a 19% minority population, had 
an assessed valuation of $49,000 per pupil. By the end of the 1960s, when 
the Texas school finance system was litigated in state court, Edgewood had 
Increased In property wealth from $5960 per student to $36,854; Alamo, 
meanwhile, had Increased from $49,000 per pupil to $570,109. 9 In other 
words, the per pupH gap between the two districts had Increased fr*vn 43,000 
to more than 531,000 dollars In less than 20 years. 
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♦ The property-wealthy districts of Montgomery County and Baltimore County, 
Maryland, spent $5,644 and $4,943 per pupH respectively In 1986-87. During 
, the same period, the poorer districts of Baltimore City and Caroline County 
spent $3,640 and $3,397 each per pupil. By 1992, the difference between the 
highest and lowest spending district was over $3,000, or $75,000 per class of 
25 students. 1 

Second, we now know a great deal more than we did a generation ego about 
educational expenditures that make a difference for disadvantaged youngsters. Some 
have argued that channeling more money into poor school systems wM not have any 
significant Impact on educational outcomes. However, there is a growing body of 
research - including that of Dr. Ronald Ferguson from Harvard whom you heard from 
last week, and Dr. Robert Slavin from Johns Hopkins University-* whose article, "After 
the victory: Making Funding Equity Make e Difference* 4 1 em appending to the 
testimony - thet mekes deer that Investments of educational resources can make a 
major difference In the Hfa chances of children, especially poor chldren. 

What kinds of expenditures do make a difference? Let me highlight a few, 
drawn from the research Dianne Plche and I reviewed for the House Education and 
tabor Committee In Shortchanging Children, and in part from Making Schoois Work: 

♦ Preschool and other early childhood development programs. 

♦ Programs like "Success for AIT, developed by researchers at Johns 
Hopkins University, and "Reading Recovery", which have shown 
success In preventing reading failure and rententkm in the early 
elementary grades. 

♦ Small classes, particularly for children from low-income families. 

♦ A broad, challenging curriculum In by subjects, Including mathematics, 
science, and languages. 

♦ Experienced teachers assigned to teach subjects in which they have 
been wen-trained. 

♦ Adequate supplemental services, Including counselors and aoclal 



In Shortchanoloo Children , we concluded that these vital programa and 
services are routinely denied to children who live In the poorest school districts. For 
example: 



workers. 
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Ery hppt . A number of the poorest districts In Texas could not 
participate In a state-funded preschool program because they facked 

X?l 72 m ? tchln9 ,Unds - ,n ! ^ ar Y fat ^' vast majority of children 
In affluent Montgomery County had the opportunity to attend either 
public and privately sponsored preschool programs while In Baltimore 
City at least half the children did not attend preschool* 

Programs to privmif > ? rty r T **i~ n f n » Ttr? y^ n% read , ng programs | n 
the early grades appear critical to a child's school success, the 
availability of such programs appears dependent on school districts' 
wealth. In Maryland :. 1979, 70 percent of the third-grade children in 
the property-poor district of Baltimore City had below-level reading 
scores while only 7 percent of the children In the Wealthy district of 
Montgomery County felt below grade level In reading. Yet the wealthier 
district was able to provide a special reading teacher for those few 
students having reading difficulties, white the property-poor districts 
could not afford an additional teacher. There were few. If any, remedial 
or compensatory services available In the poor districts * 

Class Size. In Montana, teacher student ratios In wealthy districts were 
as low as 1:13, while in poorer districts they were in the twenties or low 
thirties. 



♦ Teachers . In wealthy districts In Pennsylvania . New York . Mar yl an d and 
New Jersey, court records showed teachers were better trained and had 
more experience than those In the poorest districts In these states 
Courts also have found teachers were paid better in wealthier districts in 
Kentucky. Maryland , and elsewhere. 

♦ Curriculum, | n the wealthy Princeton, New Jersf y . school district, there 
was 1 computer for 8 children, while the city of Camden's schools had 1 
computer for 58. In Texas , many poor Texas districts offered no foreign 
language, chemistry, calculus, college preparatory or honors progrem/ 

♦ Services like counselors a nd social workers Despite greater student 
needs, property-poor districts are tacking sorely In the availability of 
social services and counseling programs compared wKh the high-wealth 
districts. In Cdqewpod, the Texas district court found that low-wealth 
schools had lower quality or nonexistent counseling or programs for 
dropout prevention. In Camden, New Jersey, there were seven 
counselors for m. re than 11,000 children white In Princeton's middle 
school there were three counselors available for 800 pupils. 9 

In short, the weight of the evidence is clear: money does make a significant 
difference In the ability of districts to hire and retain good teachers and to purchase 
the programs and services that we now know do work for disadvantaged children. 

It is clear as welfthat the chief victims of the abitrary and archaic way this 
nation distributes educational resources are poor and minority children. They are 
disproportionately concentrated in property-poor districts. Even in those Instances 
where these children live In urban Jurisdictions with property wealth, the demands on 
the cities to deal with other social problems means that adequate resources are not 
available for education. 
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The simple fact is. if we as a Nation do not assure the delivery of high quality 
instruction, coupled with these additional interventions, we are deluding ourselves Into 
Imagining that large numbers of poor and minority children ever win have a fair 
chance to succeed* 

What is troubling is that there is a group of people who genuinely believe Hi 
education reform who are prepared to argue that reform can be achieved without 
addressing the fundamental Issue of educational equity. This claim is couched in the 
language of "systemic reform" and goes something like this: 

1. Alt children can learn and are capable of achieving at high levels. 

2. Children, particularly minorities and the poor, are not achieving at these 

high levels because expectations are low and the curriculum Is pegged 
to low standards. 

3. So, by setting high standards and dispensing a rhetoric of high expectations, 

we wKt somehow produce high achievers - without any concomitant 
effort to provide the resources needed by impoverished schools 
and districts to purchase and deliver the inputs needed to achieve these 
goals. 

The fallacy is painfully dear. I know of no educator who will tell you the 
children of Camden, New Jersey, of East St. Louis and Chicago, IL, of Baltimore, MD, 
etc., now have a fair chance to compete academically with the children of the 
Princetons, Highland Parks, and Montgomery Counties of this Nation. Nor is it 
possible to Imagine that top large numbers of flight teachers, no matter how 
committed, wilt be attracted to and stay in the Camdens and the Battlmores if they 
lack the resources • pre-schools, social services, reading programs, smalt classes - 
that they need to succeed In their work. 

The argument that the Job can be done without addressing fiscal Inequity may 
be understandable, because money Is tight and the political problems are 
considerable. But, understandable or not, the argument Is short-sighted. If we fait to 
do the job right this time, you can be sure that we will soon be In another round of 
"blame the victim". It will be said that the government tried again to change 
education, but poor children failed to respond. So, there must be something wrong 
with them. 
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The Connection Between Chapttr 1 And School Finance Systems 

As Senator Pell Indicated on the opening day of this three-part series of 
hearings, the appropriate place for the Congress to focus Hs concern about 
Inequitable state school finance systems Is Chapter 1 of the ESEA. There are 
several reasons why rt is appropriate for Congress to address this problem, and why 
Chapter 1 may be the best vehicle. 

First, It is my strong belief that although the federal government has an 
important role to play In encouraging and supporting state and local educational 
Improvement, its role is much stronger when It comes to guaranteeing civil rights and 
educational opportunity. For the last three decades since passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and Title I (now Chapter 1) of the ESEA in 1965, Congress has asserted 
a major Interest In prohibiting and preventing discrimination in education and in 
assuring equal educational opportunities for minorities and low-Income children.* 

Second, Chapter 1 represents, In dollar terms, the federal government's largest 
commitment to securing equal educational opportunities for our nation's growing 
numbers of economically disadvantaged children. As a practical matter, the 
Improvements In resource allocation schemes required at the state level are of such a 
magnitude that they cannot be leveraged with anything but the $6 billion plus In 
Chapter 1. The now $400 million proposed for Goals 2000 Is not likely to stimulate 
more than mere rhetoric on "opportunity to learn," white what is needed are 
enforceable standards. Moreover, If there Is to be any improvement In resource 
allocation at the state and district levels sufficient to afford real opportunity for poor 
and minority children to learn at high levels, I am convinced, it will have to be 
leveraged. And In much the same way Congress successfully has employed the 
IDEA and other statutes to leverage other changes ft believed needed to be made. 

■Finally, the failure to deal with educational inequity makes Chapter 1 an 
inefficient program and prevents H from achieving its goals. Chapter 1 has been built 
on the fiction of a level playing field, that Is, that federal funds are provided as a 
supplement for economically disadvantaged children to an educational program that 
Is already adequate for them. In many places this Is simply not the case. In the 
Report we prepared for the House Education and Labor Committee In 1990, my 
colleague Dlanne Piche and I examined how Chapter 1 funds were used by school 
districts In the state of New Jersey. We looked at the property-wealthy district of 
Englewood with a per pupil expenditure of $6,824 In 1989-90, along with several 
property-poor districts like Bridgeton which spent $3,825 per child and Trenton which 
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spent $5,385. Because of its wealth, Engtewood is able to fund, with state and local 
dollars, a complete range of programs and services for disadvantaged children. Its 
Chapter 1 allocation, then, was truly supplemental. But In property-poor districts, 
such as Bridgeton and Camden, educators had to decide which few of these 
programs they could afford and had to limit availability to a fraction of the students in 
need. 10 

Chapter 1 was built on a firm premise that extra help for children 
disadvantaged by poverty could help close the achievement gaps. In fact, the extra 
$800-1000 per pupil contributed by Chapter 1 is a good start toward meeting the 
needs of such children. In our Shortchanging Children report and In recent literature, 
experts have asserted a need for an additional $1,000-2000 per child to compensate 
for the impact of poverty and educational disadvantage. But these experts have 
assumed a level playing field, and an already adequate base. When disparities 
between the wealthy and Impoverished districts In many states are $3,000 or more 
per pupil. Chapter 1 can only be deployed to play a losing game of catch-up In the 
poor districts. 

So What Are The Solutions? 

Federal leadership Is needed to address the critical deficits In learning 
opportunities faced by children In many impoverished school districts. Two Initiatives 
recommended by the Commission on Chapter 1. rf enacted in the ESEA. could be 
effective in this regard: 

1. Statewide comparability of essential educational services, 

First, Congress could strengthen the provisions of current Chapter 1 taw 
requiring "comparability" of services. 11 Currently, a school district can receive 
Chapter 1 funds only if it provides, with state and local funds, the same level of 
services In ail schools within the district. This is a sound concept, but, regrettably the 
comparability provisions have never been applied on an Interdistrict, or statewide, 
basis. The Commission on Chapter 1 has proposed requiring that Just as local 
educational agencies must assure comparability, each state educational agency 
should assure comparable services for comparable needs to students across districts 
within the state before the state may receive ESEA funds. The services Included 
under current law would be expanded to Include, for example, those services I 
mentioned earlier which experts now agree are critical to the success of 
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disadvantaged students, e.g., preschool; certified, trained teachers; provision of 
counselors and social workers; and adequate class size." 

2. Opportunity to Learn Standards. 

Second, Congress should require each state to promulgate and enforce 
opportunity to learn standards sufficient to assure that every disadvantaged child has 
a fair chance to learn and to achieve the high standards now universally being called 
for in our public schools. The Commission has recommended that such standards be 
required - not voluntary - In the Chapter 1 statute along with required content and 
performance standards and that they be in place before schools are held 
accountable. 19 

3. Other Measures to Level th e Playing Fi eld. 

Other options which could also be affective include legislation in which 
Congress would find that education Is a fundamental right. Such a finding would 
invoke the strict scrutiny of state financing systems that the Rodriguez case refused 
to apply end would greatly assist plaintiffs In bringing challenges to state finance 
systems in the federal courts. But It would still mean state-by-state litigation and 
subsequent reliance on state legislature* to enact constitutionally adequate remedies. 

Another model for Congressional legislation Is the Fair Chance Act, introduced 
in 1990 by former Chairman Augustus Hawkins of the Education and Labor 
Committee. The Act would require states to equalize spending or wealth within a 
smal range before they would be eligible to receive federal funds. The difficulty with 
this traditional dollar equity approach is two-fold: first. It does not always take Into 
eccount regional cost differences or the additional demands on districts with very high 
concentrations of poverty to devote resources to non-education social needs; and 
second, equalizing spending or wealth does not assure that districts will spend 
additional money on the programs and services described earlier that will make a 
difference. 

Other initiatives that have been proposed may be Important for Congress to 
enact, but, without one or more of the measures outlined above, they wHI not solve 
the problems outlined by the witnesses In these hearings. For example, even ff 
Congress were to fully fund the $1,000-2,000 per pupil a number of experts ere now 
saying Is needed In high-poverty schools, K would not begin to make up the 
difference In a state like Texas where the disparity between the highest and lowest 
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spending districts exceeds $10,000 per pupil." Similarly, creating new federally- 
funded programs for staff development, bonuses to reward high-achieving schools, 
and the like, while Important to consider, are not likely to direct more than minuscule 
sums to the neediest communities. And finally, there has been much discussion of 
the Qogls 2QQQ legislation during the course of these hearings. Goals 2000 offers 
the promise of federal Incentives and guidance to the burgeoning movement toward 
so-called "systemic reform," Including the development of much needed higher 
standards and new forms of assessment. But without strong provisions to assure 
adequate learning and teaching conditions. Goals 200Q holds little promise for our 
most resource-deprived communities. 

Senator, in closing, I would add to alt of the above a bit of the vast wisdom of 
the late Justice Thurgood Marshall. I had the privilege of working with Justice 
Marshall at the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund on cases, shortly after I 
graduated from law school In 1054, the year Brown v. Board of Education was 
decided, and on subsequent cases to eliminate from our schools the 
scourge of racial segregation. Over the years. I continued to and stW do represent 
minority chHdren and their parents in their struggle to fufflU the promise the Supreme 
Court held out in Brown v. Board of Educjtfpft «* ~^fi*».i ^^.^y But 
in 1973, and even more so today, that promise can never be futfWed when so many 
of our country's Hispanic and African-American children are sentenced to an inferior 
education simply because their families reside wKhin the borders of school districts 
bereft of the property tax bases and other resources needed to provide an education 
comparable to that provided to the children of the more affluent families residing 
across the line. Justice Marshall recognized this gross injustice to children in his 
dissent in the Rodriguez case when he wrote that 

"the majority's holding can only be seen as e 
retreat from our historic commitment to equality 
of opportunity and as Insupportable acquiescence in 
a system which deprives children In their earliest 
years of the chance to reach their full potential 
as citizens." 411 U.S. 1. 70-71 (1973). 

He believed that "the right of every American to an equal start in life, so far as the 
provision of a state service as important as education is concerned. Is far too vital to 
permit [the) discrimination" wrought by the State of Texas' Inequitable school finance 
system. And he further rejected the argument advanced In 1972 before the Court 
(and again as recently as the Hearings held in this room last week) that States should 
be left to their own devices In resolving the dilemma. He said: 
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"Nor can I accept the notion that H ts sufficient 
to remit these appellees (the poor children 
and their families] to the vagaries of the political 

process which, contrary to the majority's suggestion, 
has proved singularly unsuited to the task of 
providing a remedy for this discrimination 



Noting that M the strong vested Interest of property-rich districts In the existing property 
tax scheme poses a substantial barrier to serf-Initiated legislative reform in 
educational financing,* Justice Marshall concluded, quoting Brown. 



*l, for one, am unsatisfied with the hope of an 
ultimate 'political* solution sometime In the 
indefinite future whHe, In the meantime, countless 
children unjustifiably receive Inferior educations 
that "may affect their hearts and minds In a way 
unlikely ever to be undone.* 19 



Twenty years later, Justice Marshall's words seem prophetic. In the end, the 
Issue this Committee la examining la one of equal protection of the laws. Congress 
has the responsibility, as well as the authority under Section 5 of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, to. enact legislation to secure equal protection of the laws for the 
children of the Nation. Such action is long overdue. 



1 411 U.S. 1 (1973). 

William L Taylor, The Continuing Stroogta for Equal Educati onal Opportunity 71 
N.C. I. Rev. 1693, 1705(1993)7 

*W. Taylor and D. Plch*. A Report on S hortchanging Children: The Imp act of 
Fiscal Inequity on the Edu ition of Students at Risk . Committee on Education and tabor, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 101st Cong., 2d Sees. (1990) (hereinafter cHed es 

Shortchanging ChMdran) 

•Robert E. Stavin, After the Victory: Making Funding EouHv M ake a Difltlifjca 
Theory Into Practice (forthcoming). 




« 



Work For Ch ildren In Povartv Am 
shoots Work). 



•Shortchangi ng ChHdreq . at 36-37. 



1 Shortchanging Children, at 31-44; Making Schools Work , at 46. 
•Id. at 38-40. 
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' Shortchanging Children , at 49. 
" Shortchanging Children , at 33-34. 



" Sec. 1018(c). Ssfi Chapter 1 Policy Manual at 101-103. 



" The full text of Ihe recommendation of the Commission on Chapter 1 
concerning statewide comparability Is appended as Exhibit 8. 

" The full text of the Commission on Chapter I s recommendation for opportunity 
» to learn standards Is appended as Exhibit C. 



14 Testimony of Albert Cortez Before the Subcommittee on Education, Arts and 
the Humanities, July 26. 1993. 



» 411 U.S. at 71. 

u 411 U.S. at 71-72, quoting Brown v. Boa rd of education. 347 U.S. 483, 494 
(1954). 
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[The article, "After the Victory: Making Funding Equity Make a 
Difference," is retained in the files of the committee.] 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you, Mr. Taylor* 

Certainly, we have Chapter I coming up, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act as a vehicle here. As I understand your 
proposals, Mr. Taylor— and I guess Fd like to set reactions to those 
and then ask the panelists to prioritize the direction they see us 
going in at the Federal level— either on comparability or on "oppor- 
tunity to learn" standards, those proposals, you are saying that as 
a condition for receiving Chapter I funds, States must meet these 
conditions? If so, I wanted to raise the question as to what I have 
heard some people say that the problem is that there may not be 
that much there to leverage, and States may just walk away from 
it, and then the very kids that you are trying to help are going to 
be worse off— in other words, the "stick" approach runs into that 
problem. I wanted to get your response. 

Mr. Taylor. Would you like me to address it first, Senator? 

Senator Wellstone. Why don't you start out, please. 

Mr. Taylor. It is correct that what I am recommending is a re* 
quirement both with respect to "opportunity to learn" standards 
and with respect to statewide comparability. That, if not adhered 
to by States, could result in a loss of funds. 

That is true under Chapter I now with respect to other require- 
ments, so it is not something that we are putting forward for the 
first time. Yes, I have heard the arguments that some States would 
forego the funds— and again, I don't rely completely on historical 
analogy— but that is certainly what was said in the 1960*8 and the 
1970*8 with respect to Federal funding being withheld because 
schools districts would not desegregate. And what it came down to 
was that after a few terminations, there was never that problem 
again. The money, even 6 percent, 8 percent, 10 percent, was suffi- 
ciently important to the districts that they ultimately came into 
compliance with the law. 

Now, there is a safety valve in the civil rights laws which I 
would recommend for the laws here as well, and that is that there 
be the ability on the part of private citizens as well as on the part 
of the Federal Government to bring a lawsuit if there is noncompli- 
ance: in that way, you would not have to rely completely on the 
withholding of funds, but you could obtain a court order that would 
require the State to come into compliance so that the funding 
would not be long-threatened for any recipient 

Senator Wellstone. Mayor and Congressman, let me ask both 
of you— since I think all of us here know that the mere recitation 
of the problems does not put into gear the machinery to deal with 
those problems— what direction can you give us here in terms of 
how you would prioritize the directions that we now need to start 
going in at the Federal level? 

Mayor Schmoke. Senator, I don't have a full program for you. 
One of the things I mentioned in my written testimony that I didn't 
mention in the oral presentation is the fact that our State now is 
working on a new commission— the Governor has appointed a com- 
mission on education funding to try to address some of these prob- 
lems. And I think one of the things that we have presented to them 
and have asked Congress to consider is not just the sticks, but 
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some carrots; that is, to hold out to school jurisdictions the possibil- 
ity of getting resources for good performance or above average per- 
formance, and not just penalties for failures to meet certain mini- 
mum standards. 

I really do think that that approach may encourage innovation 
more than it has in the past and that it may be a different ap- 
proach that should be looked at So that whatever the Federal Gov- 
ernment does, you ought to also consider the carrots and not just 
the sticks* 

Senator Wellstone. And they are by no means mutually exclu- 
sive* 

Mayor Schmokk. That's right 

Senator Wellstone. Just to add, before I put the question to the 
congressman, one of the things that we have been talking about 
with others is the possibility of putting together, within the carrots 
approach, a package of benefits that we could leverage at the Fed- 
eral level. Some of it might have to do with what we do with the 
Chapter I funding; some of it might have to do with summer insti- 
tutes for teachers; some of it might have to do with funding for cir- 
cuit-riders, outstanding principals and outstanding teachers who 
could take a vear off ana travel around within the State, sharing 
notes with others. Some of it might have to do with designation of 
Star Schools. We could sort of put that together for States that 
were willing to move toward equity, whatever operational defini- 
tion we come up with of that, as an approach. I don't know if that 
makes sense to you or not. 

Mayor Schmoke. I think it makes a lot of sense. 

Senator Wellstone. Congressman? 

Mr. Becerra. I think Mr. Taylor is correct that Chapter I is 
probably our best vehicle to try to address the equity issue in edu- 
cation, but I think there are a few issues that we have to confront 
First, we have never fulto funded Chapter I, and unless we decide 
to do so, it makes no difference what we try to do in equity in edu- 
cation. 

Senator Wellstone. Yes, I did hear you make that point 

Mr. Becerra* No. 2 is the politics. I think you and I are very 
well aware that this is a political game of who gets what. There 
is a formula to distribute Chapter I dollars. Someone from the 
Northeast may not like the formula that folks fVom the West Coast, 
California, might like; so we may end up killing ourselves trying 
to come up with a formula that will distribute the funds. 

And finally, the issue of whether this should be an entitlement 
or some form of reward. If it is something that everyone has a right 
to, every State should receive a certain allocation of Chapter I dol- 
lars, some people will say you will be rewarding inefficiency, bu- 
reaucracy; there are certain school districts that are not doing a 
good job with the little money that they now have. Or, should we 
go toward a system that says if you have poor children, you have 
got to provide some money to begin with, whether or not the school 
has had a good record or not. 

The issue of Goals 2000, 1 think we have to address. And I don't 
believe we should pass any legislation dealing with standards with- 
out really dealing with "opportunity to leanr standards. I think we 
really have to have the inputs as well as the outputs. 
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Finally, I think we should also stress that we've got a chancing 
world; our students are changing, and we have to teach teachers 
to teach. And that means that in many cases, for example, bilin- 
gual education, we have to have teachers who can teach children 
now to learn. At this stage, we don't have enough teachers to do 
the job of basic education; we certainly don't have enough teachers 
to teach special ed or bilingual ed, and we hr e to address that as 
well* 

Senator Wellstone. One final question, and Fll let you go. I 
would be interested in how you would respond to this. What would 
be your best judgment— this is less on the policy part and more on 
making sure the follow-up is done — what would be your best judg- 
ment as to what you consider to be the kind of necessary follow- 
up on beginning to get the Federal Government to, througn the El- 
ementary and Secondary Education Act, look at this set of ques- 
tions, begin to start to change the direction? How do you see this 
process evolving, and what advice can you give me as to how we 
can continue with the follow-up to make sure it is not a hearing, 
then, "Goodbye; talk to you in another 5 years 9 ? 

Mr. Taylor. Let me try to address that, but to also say a couple 
things about some of the things that have been said. First, I should 
say that I haven't been so bold as to get into the interstate for- 
mula, Congressman, and the Chapter I report doesn't do that. We 
know that Congress reserves certain prerogatives to itself, and it 
works out the formulas. I think there is a strong case that can be 
made that the interstate formula is not geared as much to need 
and poverty as it ought to be, and it may be that Congress may 
want to study this issue. But our focus is really on the distribution 
within the State and the fundamental notion that each State is re- 
sponsible for assuring some degree of equity and equal opportunity 
within the State. I think if Congress were to try to take on that 
problem in a meaningful way, it would be a major advance even 
if it didn't take on the broader problem of interstate equity. 

I do think that rewards are part of the picture, and indeed, in 
putting forward proposals about high standards and high expecta- 
tions and assessment and accountability, the Chapter I Commis- 
sion is talking about a system of rewards and incentives for teach- 
ers, schools, and for school systems as well. But those thing? really 
cannot be meaningful — I think it is wise always to bring it down 
to the school level, as Mayor Schmoke did, ana look at that school 
in Baltimore and see what is it getting that will enable it to suc- 
ceed, and if :t is not getting the resources that will enable it to suc- 
ceed, you know, we all can sit up here in Washington and talk 
about concept), out it is not going to make a difference. 

In terms of what the next steps are, I think we have to take this 
a step at a time. There is a process tliat I haven't talked about 
today of getting information. I think we have a lot of information, 
and I would hate to see us just appoint another study commission, 
but for example, if we are talking about comparability of services, 
on some services, we have information, and on other services, we 
are going to need the appropriate bodies, NCES and others, to 
make studies. So I think tnat ought to be built into any approach. 

Beyond that, I would hope we would see a dialogue in the House 
like the one that is taking place here in the Senate. I have a feel- 
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ing, which may be wrong, that we are on kind of a slow track with 
respect to Chapter I right now, and I guess my own view is if it 
would take another year to get a little incentive money into the 
system and to have a true hold-harmless, it wouldn't be such a ter- 
rible thing to see Chapter I extended for a year, while we really 
made a meaningful effort at reform. 

I think the worst thing would be to take a pass at it and not do 
it right, and then have to wait 5 or 10 years, because that's too 
long to wait 

Senator Wellstone. Mayor Schmoke. 

Mayor Schmoke. Well, Senator, although it may not be popular, 
I would operate, and I would ask you to operate from the assump- 
tion that thera is not going to be any new money for elementary 
and secondary education coming from the Federal Government. 
That is, take the existing money and make the assumption that 
that is not going to be substantially increased, and then review the 
programs that you currently have to see exactly what benefit you 
are getting from them and now they could be changed in order to 
achieve some of the goals that you set forth here of trying to assist 
schools in dealing with the inequalities that are established in 
State financing systems. Also, I think there may be some oppor- 
tunity for the Federal Government to mandate changes in that fi- 
nancing system by the States and tie that into the receipt of some 
of these existing dollars. But I would operate from the assumption 
that there is not going to be a lot of new money from the Federal 
Government in elementary and secondary education. 

Senator Wellstone. Congressman, the last comment. 

Mr. Becerra. Senator, let me leave the policy issues to people 
like Mr. Taylor, who have spent many, many years dev^ng for- 
mulas and coming up with good proposals for us, and lev ».ae just 
address something that you and I have to deal with as two of the 
535 members in Washington, DC who are elected to Congress. 

I don't see anything happening unless you, I and the other mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House of Representatives sit down and 
say that we aren't going to let politics imperil our children, and we 
are going to try to come up with formulas that really reflect the 
needs of the children out there in the Nation and not necessarily 
reflect what our districts or our States want them to look like. 

I don't see how we can get to the policy stage if we don't get past 
the politics. What I have found in the 6 months that I have been 
here is that politics dictates policy, and it is unfortunate because 
oftentimes we are finding that policy doesn't really hit the real but- 
ton, and it doesn't serve the children who need it. 

So I would say, and I think you and I know this well, that it is 
difficult to get the moneys we need, it is difficult to come up with 
the formulas we think are best, but I don't really believe that un- 
less we sit down, all of us. and put aside some of the politics — and 
I know that is going to be very difficult if not impossible — that 
Chapter I, education equity, whatever it might be, will ultimately 
lose, and I think we really do imperil our children. 

Senator Wellstone. Let me thank each of you and just make a 
request of you that we would like to stay in close touch with you. 
And what I said at the beginning, I meant, that I don't think this 
is symbolic to anybody in this room. We want to do the work, and 
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there are no guarantees, but we want to do the work, we want to 
push it forward, and we would like to stay in close touch and work 
with all of you. 
Thank you very much. We appreciate it 

Fll calf the second panel, which consists of Joseph Fernandez, 
Marilyn Morhauser, and Marilyn Gittell. 

Joseph Fernandez is the former superintendent of schools in New 
York City and in Dade County, and he is currently president of the 
Council of the Great City Schools. 

Marilyn Morhauser is director of the Education Law Center in 
Newark, NJ, and she is lead counsel for plaintiffs in Abbott v. 
Burk, the constitutional challenge to New Jersey's school financing 
statute, brought in 1981 by the Education Law Center on behalf of 
poor and minority children. She is the recipient of numerous 
awards and honors for her tireless work on behalf of poor children. 

And Marilyn Gittell is a professor of political science at the Grad- 
uate University Center at the City University of NEw York, and 
she is the director of the Howard Samuels State Management and 
Policy Center. She is the author of numerous books— a number of 
which I assigned in classes— and articles on education and school 
reform, including "Choosing Equality: The Case for Democratic 
Schooling." 

If ift all right, Fll take your testimony in the order that I intro- 
duced you, and well start with Joseph Fernandez. And I thank you 
very much for being here, Dr. Fernandez. 

STATEMENTS OF JOSEPH A* FERNANDEZ, PRESIDENT, COUN- 
CIL OF THE GREAT CITY SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, DC; 
MARILYN MORHAUSER, DIRECTOR, EDUCATION LAW CEN- 
TER, INC., NEWARK, NJ; AND MARILYN GITTELL, HOWARD 
SAMUELS STATE MANAGEMENT AND POLICY CENTER, THE 
CITY UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK GRADUATE SCHOOL, NEW 
YORK, NY 

Mr. Fernandez. Thank you, Senetor. I really appreciate it 

I have submitted written testimony, but let me talk a little bit 
about some of the aspects in terms or educational equity, and I will 
try to paraphrase it in relation to the experience I nave had as su- 
perintendent of Dade County, which is the fourth-largest school 
system, made up of 27 different Miami being the largest, and then 
of course, New York City, which has almost one million students. 

The Council represents a little more than 13 percent of our Na- 
tion's children in kindergarten through 12th grade in public 
schools, and the majority of those children are chile Iren of color, Af- 
rican American, Latino, Asian American. And most of the poverty 
in this country, excluding the rural areas, is concentrated in our 
inner cities. That is the focus of the Council. 

I think the issue of educational equity is an appropriate one, be- 
cause oftentimes we are criticized in terms of money being poured 
into a bottomless pit and no results coming out the other end. I am 
here to tell you that some results are beginning to come out the 
other end, but I am also here to tell you that my colleagues in the 
field can't do it with mirrors; they need some resources. And often- 
times—and I know that you recognize this— it takes unequal re- 
sources to get an equal educational opportunity. Chapter I recog- 
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nizes that Head Start recognizes that, even though everyone is not 
covered who should be covered. 

In these particular times, particularly when we have been going 
through this recession and the tremendous cuts that we have had 
in the educational communities, it has been particularly tough, be- 
cause when you are faced with thee educational cuts— and I was 
faced with almost $1 billion worth in New York City; in fact, when 
I left on the 30th, they were hit with another $50 million— the deci- 
sions you make are not good decisions. You have a choice of bad 
decisions. And generally, things that you need the most are taken 
out of the budget, things like maintaining teacher training, which 
is very, very important particular in our inner cities, where we 
have a revolvr^ door of teachers. Hie kids that need the most sta- 
bility, if you will, some continuity in their lives, have this revolving 
door of teachers going on; every 2 or 3 years, there are different 
faces in their classrooms. And particularly in our cities that are im- 
pacted so heavily by an immigrant population — and they don't 
come at nice times; they don't come at the beginning of school and 
then stop— they come all during the school year, all different sizes, 
all different shapes, and their educational backgrounds vary tre- 
mendously depending upon where they come from. 

I recall when I was in Miami, at one point when the struggle was 
going on in Nicaragua, we were receiving about 25 students a day. 
In a month's time, we had the equivalent of an elementary school. 
And this was just going on constantly. This has an impact because 
we want to serve these students, obviously, but it draws and 
strains the budget, which is limited 

When you look at the playing field, it is not level, and unfortu- 
nately the political will in most States is not to change it In fact, 
if you look at the landscape across this country in terms of edu- 
cational equity, most of it has been changed by the courts because 
the courts mandated it; some advocacy group or some school sys- 
tem like New York City, which is currently suing its State, has 

Kne to the court to try to force the issue. So it hasn't happened 
cause people of good will out there have wanted to change it, un- 
fortunately. 

When you look at the infrastructure in our cities, we have the 
oldest buildings. I recognized one of the speakers spoke about Jona- 
than Kozol's Book, Savage Inequalities. I am embarrassed to tell 
you that one of the schools he mentions in there is Morris High 
school in the Bronx. He described how, when it rained, torrents of 
rain would come down the steps like a river. That is very factual. 

This is 20 years later, and we are finally build a new school, or 
renovating it But this is 20 years later. Think of the generation 
of kids who went through that school, mostly Latino children, who 
went through that school thinking, "Nobody gives a damn about me 
if they put me in this kind of situation." 

These are the conditions that our kids are facing in our cities 
over and over again. In many ways, it is a national disgrace, Sen- 
ator, and I applaud your efforts ana those of your other committee 
members, in trying to deal with this issue, it is a tough issue. I 
don't know how you can really get at it because it is the purview 
of the State, but somehow there has to be a way that the U.S. Con- 
gress can address this issue of educational equity. 
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I still maintain that there are some vestiges of discrimination 
from the old days in our schools, particularly in our inner cities— 
maybe not intentional, but the vestiges are there: there are a lot 
of people siill in our schools who believe that children of color can- 
not learn, don^ recognize different learning styles. Lower the aca- 
demic standards, if you will. One of the things that reformers like 
myself have struggled with has been to make the academic require- 
ments more rigorous, not less, because it is almost like a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy that children of color can't learn, therefore you lower 
the standard. And yet, we know programs like mathematics, gate- 
way programs for children of color, if they are exposed to algebra 
early on in the 7th and 8th grades, their chances of going on and 
completing school are better, we know that class size is important; 
yet m our schools, particularly in our cities, our class sizes are in- 
ordinately larger than in the surrounding areas. We know that ex- 
posure to computer-assisted instructional programs and hands-on 
to the computers are important; yet the ratio of computers to chil- 
dren in inner city schools is very, very high compared to the other 
school districts. 

We know libraries an media centers are important; yet I am em- 
barrassed to tell you that in New York City some schools still don't 
have libraries because they were cut back in the seventies when 
they went through that budget cut 

So this is what is faced m the inner cities that represent over 
13 percent of the children in this country's public schools. Some- 
how, we have to address this issue of equity. I am very impas- 
sioned about it obviously, because I have been out there looking 
at it day in and d*y out The color of this country is changing, the 
demographics are changing. When you look at Bud Hodgkins' re- 
port, hell tell you that by the year 2036, the majority of the work 
force will become people of color, children who are in our schools 
rMht now. We have to do a better job with them, but we cannot 
do it with mirrors; we have to do it with some resources. We have 
to level that playing field. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Fernandez follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Joseph A. Fernandez 

My name is Joseph Fernandez and I am the President of the Council of the Great City Schools 
and farmer Chancellor of the New York City Public Schools and former Superintendent of the 
Dade County Public Schools. Thank you for this opportunity to testify before this critical 
Subcommittee on an issue of vital importance to America's urban schools: educational Finance. 

The Council of the Great City Schools is a coalition of the nation's largest urban publie school 
systems. It's sole mission is the improvement of education in mir nation's inner-cities. On its Board 
of Directors sit the Superintendent and one School Board member from each city, making it the 
► only national organisation constituted across school constituenciea and the only national education 

group whose mission and function is solely urban. 

While comprising less than 0.3% of all the school districts in the nation, the member urban 
r school systems of the Council educate some 5.4 million youngsters or about 13.1% of the nation's 

public elementary and secondary enrollment; and within those 47 cities arc found 37.1% of the 
country's African American students, 31.8% of its Uispanie and 22.2%of its Asian children. 
Approximately 55% of our enrollments are eligible fnr a free/reduced price lunch (compared with 
29.4% nationally) ind 13.5% are limited English proficient (compared with 4.9% nationally). 

In the brief period of titne we have this morning f want to concentrate my oral statement on a 
number of points about the financing of urban schools, and then devote the remainder of my time 
to issues in New York and how they are similar to problems of city schools specifically, and to our 
entire educational finance system in general. I also have a scries of recommendations I would like 
to make. I would also like to ask the Committee's permission to expand my written statement for 
the record. 

As prelude to that discussion f would like to say a few words about federal funding of urban 
schools and how we think it makes a difference. You have heard repeatedly in these hearings that 
federal support of schools in general amounts to somewhere around only 6.0%. But federal support 
of urban schools is over 9.0% and the federal share of all compensatory education aid nationally is 
about 60%. The federal government's targeting of its limited dollars into high priority areaa for 
children at-risk is extraordinarily important despite ita low dollar share of alt education funding. 

I would also like to say that those dollars make a major difference. This Committee is to be 
congratulated for how it has rc-targcted federal funds since the fast reauthorization, raising the total 
share of federal education funds devoted to our nation's inner city publie schools from 20.0% in 
1988-89 to 21.3% in 1990-91. Your work in targeting Chapter 1 Concentration grants, drug free 
achoots, dropout prevention, and vocational education is having the desired results. 

Between 1988-89 and 1990-91, 68.9% of the Great City School districts saw their reading and 
math achievement test scores increase in the elementary grades as did about half of the districts in 
the secondary grades. 

tn addition, the median annual dropout rate among the Great City School districts declined 
, from 10.6% in 1988 89 to 8.8% in 1990 91. a drop of 17.0%. The median four year dropout rate 

declined from 32.1% in 1988-89 to 26.1% in 1990-91, a dip of 18.7%. 

And urNan schools are making progress or doing surprisingly well in a number of other critical 
areas. Fez instance, urban schools serve a higher proportion of pre-schools students with more 
• services than the average school nationally. We place more students proportionately in' advanced- 

ptt.Tcment English, math and science courses than the average; we send more of our students to 
four-year colleges than usual; and we provide considerably mote in the way of social and health 
services. • 

Unfortunately, urban schools have a great deal of distance to travel before we are thoroughly 
proud of our performance. The evidence Is clear (tee table): 

♦ While showing progress, our dropout rates are about twice the national averages. 

♦ African American and Hispanic youngsters in our schools drop out at higher rates 
and graduate at tower rates than even the urban average, although substantial 
progress has been made of late with African American youngsters. 
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4 The vast majority of nut students have not successfully completed an introductory 
course in algebra by the end of the 10th grade. 

4 Only about a third of our Hispanic, Asian American and African American youngsters 
score above the national norms on standardized reading and math tests. 

4 We have significant shortages of prc-school, math and science and minority teachers, 
as well as teachers for the disabled and limited English proficient. 

4 The backlog of maintenance and repair needs for our inner city schools continues to 



4 Issues of violence and drug use continue to reverberate through our schools from the 
surrounding community. 

I mention these performance indicators in this hearing on school finance rather than in a 
hearing on the reauthorization of the federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act for a 
purpose: we see the issues as related, and we are not afraid of the accountability for performance 
that now comes from reform. You have heard, however, from previous witnesses at these hearings 
that greater financing-hot h its amounts and its equity— would come only when schools reformed 
and when performance was demonstrated. But adequate and equitable financing should not be a 
reward for reform because any new financial investment can not be sustained under such a scenario- 
-instead educational reform and school finance should be seen as part of the same seamless web. 
We are not likely to achieve one without the other, and neither one should be thought of as ends 
unto themselves. 

The goal of public schooling is two-fold and inextricably linked: the creation of an educated, 
productive and competitive citizenry; and the reduction of disparities in circumstance that allows 
individual opportunity and national democracy to thrive. That linkage is also true of reform and 
finance, giving each its own c* ncnsion but neither supremacy over the other. 

With that ! would like to make a number of points about urban schools and their financing. 

1. The Council is a firm believer that funding in schools does mnke a difference in 
the performance of students and teachers, and I have seen it everyday in my work in 
New York City and Miami. Part of that belief rests in the fact that urban School 
systems and the children they serve do not have access to the same resources 
available to other children nationally. Our data and that from the Educational 
Research Service indicates that the average large city school system spent about 
$5,200 per student in 1990-91 while the average suburban school system spent 
$6,073 and the average rural school system spent $5,476. 'Hut $873 disparity 
between urban Schools and the suburbs amounts to neatly $22,000 for a class of 25 
children whose needs arc not as high as their peers in the inner city. However 
confusing the research, it is hard for us to believe that the disparity docs not make a 
dif ference. It certainty docs to those who have the money and won't give it up. 

2. Because of the extraordinary needs that an overwhelming number of our youngsters 
bring to the school -house door each day, urban schools deliver services well beyond 
traditional instruction. We do this in part because no one else will, even if it flics in 
the face of our central mission. It means that urban schools spend more of their 
school dollar on social service and on the administration of those services. But we 
should put the facts straight here, llrbnn schools nchtnlly spend (in 1990-91) a 
slightly higher ahnre of (heir dollar on direct instrtictionn! services (62,0%) 
tttnn do siifmrbnn students (61,4%) but (he ahnre is of n much tmnller pot, 
And wlmt itrhnn schools spend on socinl nnd tientlti services suburban 
schools spend on extrncurriculnr Activities thnt few inner city school* will 
ever drenm of having. Finally, total expenditures )n the central offices of utban 
schools amounts to only 4.9% of the total budget compared to 4.5% In suburban 
schools- both percentages that would be hard to match in the private sector, as was 
clearly demonstrated in the recent Eli t/illy Endowment funded study comparing 
schools and business. Efforts such as the one recently on the Senate floor to cap 
non-instructional expenditures in Schools is clearly based on erroneous information. 
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Ronald Ferguson, a witness before this Subcommittee last week, rightly pointed out 
that money enn buy smaller eloss size in sehoots and that the research 
demonstrates (hat it is money well invested, tie also indicated (hat money is 
important in attracting well-qualified teachers, arguing that poor school districts 
have to pay more to attract good teachers because they have little else (o offer. We 
believe his findings, but worry about tticir implications because urban schools are 
behind on both crucial fronts. Our average class size in tbe cities is 27 with many 
clashes running well in excess of 40 students, figures well above national averages. 
In addition, onr ability to offer higher salaries to teachers choosing between our 
schools and the more attractive suburban schools is shrinking. While urban schools 
currently pay about I 1% higher salaries to teachers than the national average-mostly 
because of higher cost of living in the cities, the differential advantage between the 
cities and the nation has narrowed by 31.7% between 1980-81 and 1990-91. 

We also need to clarify a statement nude in earlier testimony by Governor Romer 
when it was contended that states are doing better than the federal government in 
correcting probfems of inequity in funding. States have, indeed, improved their 
overall funding of schools in the last ten years, but states hnv« not corrected ths 
finmiein! inequities ns well ns the federnl government. At best the record is 
mixci. . vcen 1980-81 and 1990-91, the percentage of total state education 
expenditures devoted to poof w ,an schools actually declined from 14.6% to 14.4%, 
and in neither case did the total share rise much above what one would expect on a 
per indent basis, thereby giving little recognition of the greater needs of urban 
students. I tie federal government, on the other hand and mostly because of 
Congress, increased the share of their total elementary and secondary expenditures 
devoted to urban schools from 19.7% to 21.3%-mostty coming between 1988-89 and 
1990-9 1 -even as the total amount of urban school revenue coming from the federal 
government dropped from 11.9% to 9.1%. 

In neither case, however, is the amount of funding or the share of overall funding 
reflective of urban needs despite the perception that massive amounts of funding 
are pumped into our schools to no avail. In fact, the average per pupil revenue 
devoted to u than schools in 1990-91 was about 7.0% less thnn the nadon a] 
nvernge--afler adjusting for numbers of poor, limited English proficient and 
disabled youth, 't he effect is often severe on racial minorities heavily concentrated 
in the cities, ff the performance is not what is desired it it largely that the 
nation is getting what it is paying for in urban education. 

The financing of m ban schools is simitar to other school systems in their reliance on 
property tax, except that a disproportionately targe share of urban schools are 
financially dependent on their general purpose unit of government (i.e. the mayor) 
and have ho taxing aurhnrity of their own, thereby competing mo*e directly with 
other city needs for bousing, police, welfare and other services. When urban schools 
do have taxing authority that authority is often severely constrained by the state or 
other jurisdictions. Tor instance, no major urban school district tnj.es corporate 
or industrial income. In addition, many urban school system 4 overlap high 
property wealth areas but are not allowed to tax that property because the taxes have 
been abated to induce the companies to stay inside the city li'.uts to save the 
diminishing number of urban jobs. State and federal formulas that use property 
wealth as an indication of LNIity to pay for their schools wVI severely overestimate 
the effect for cities. In general urban residents devote a higher share of their 
personal Income to public education than do other citizens nationally. 

It is often perceived that the states are the main engines of educational reform and 
that city schools in particular aie bureaucraticatly entrenched agencies with little 
stomach for accountability, high standards and assessments, and with interest only in 
the money. In fact, most cities are undergoing substantial reforms on their own. We 
base pioneered site-based management, down-sized central office personnel, tested 
hroad-scale teacher training apptoaches, designed a good deal of the nation's 
authentic assessment and portfolio approaches and many others. Urban schools 
know they have a good deal more work, some of winch requires little additional 
money tike furthct cooperative learning, less tracking, and better distribution of 
funding within distiicti. However* urban schools are squarely behind the need 
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for higher performance standards as well as finance equity. It is why we hive 
set our own goals, held our own summit and published our own indicators. 

Urban schools have been the victims of inequity in the state financing of schools and we agree 
that the current situation is a national and federal issue, but we urge some caution in solving the 
pinhlcms. The worst thing that either stares or the federal government could do is to require that 
finance equity he determined by dollar equality. It makes no sense to give as much to a wealthy 
child as to a poor one in the name of fairness. Unfortunately the federal government has limited 
options in solving these problems because of its limited standing in school funding and because of 
the massive complexity of the technicalities. 

We would, however, recommend a number of limited federal efforts in the short-run: 

/ Maintain and enhance the targeting of federal aid in current programs on poor, 

limited English proficient and disabled youth. *!*hc federal government's historic ^ 
role in ensuring opportunity for at-risk children should be strengthened in the 
upcoming reauthorization of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act because 
the states will not pick tip the slack if the federal government moves onto another 
agenda that leaves these children in the cold. 

/ Strengthen the federal government's data collection capacity in the area of school 
finance, Past efforts to build capacity were abandoned in the early 1980s, leaving us 
now with a substantial gap in data. 

✓ Authorize a new federal study of federal options in state and local finance reform. 
These hearings are extremely important but they are just a start in understanding 
the issues and the implications of various policy options. We would also encourage 
more hearing*, particularly conducted in the field and we offer our cities as sites in 
which to hold them. 

/ Refrain from using Chaprer t or other federal education programs as the fulcrum for 
leveraging broader school reform or financial equity. The program is not large 
enough in the grand scheme of things to withstand such pressure. 

/ Consider the pos* ; biltty of more dramatic action like amending "Coals 2000' to 
strengthen provisions for opportunity to learn standards, or by amending that bill or 
the federal civil rights act to allow standing in federal court for state finance issues- 
which they have not had since the 1973 Rodriguez case. 

The area of school finance is a complex one as yon have seen from these hearings. It is also an 
issue of critical national importance if the reform of our schools is to work. The Council would tirge 
Congress to begin wading into this area at the same time it looks at programmatic reform and 
performance standards but to do so with some caution. It is an area where harm can be done in the 
process of trying to do good. 

Thank ymi for this opportunity to testify on this important set of issues. I would be pleased to 
try to answer your questions. • 
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Comparison of the Great City Schools and the Nation, 1990-91 
Indie ator Nation GtCflt Citiea 



I. Demographies 

♦ Population: 

♦ Public school enrollment: 

♦ Enrollment as % of population: 

♦ Enrollment as % 5-17 year old population: 

♦ Percent change in enrollment: 

♦ Percent of enrollment African-American: 

♦ Percent of enrollment Hispanic: 

♦ Percent of enrollment Asian or Pacific Islander: 

♦ Percent of enrollment Native-American or other: 

♦ Percent of enrollment white: 

♦ Percent of enrollment free/reduced priced lunch: 

♦ Percent of enrollment limitcd-Knglish proficient: 

♦ Percent of enrollment disabled: 

II. Urban <3onl Indicntors 
Goat 1. Rcadinrss is Ixaiit 

♦ Assessments of school readiness: 

♦ Percent of entering 1st graders with: 

• full-day kindergarten: 

- half-day kindergarten: 

- no prior schooling: 

- undetermined: 

♦ Number of pre-k pupils per teacher: 

♦ Number of kindergarten pupils per teacher 

♦ Percent of pre-k staff crcdcntialcd: 

♦ Percent of kindergarten staff clem, school certified: 

Goat 2: Graduation Rafcs 

♦ Total number of graduates: 

♦ Annual dropout rate: 

♦ Four year dropout rate: 

♦ Attendance rate: 

boat 1: Aradrmir Afhietftnent 

♦ Percent of students scoring ahove Reading norm: 

♦ Pcrccnr of students scoring above Math norm: 

♦ Percent of 10th graders successfully completing 

1st year algebra: 

♦ Percent of 11-1 2th graders with Advanced 

Placement or International Baccalaureate English: 



248,709.873 
41,223,804 

16.6% 
91.1% 
+0.7% 

15.2% 
10.1% 
3.1% 
0.9% 
70.7% 

29.4% 
4.9% 
10.0% 



No 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
82.9% 



2,253.043 
4.1% 
NA 
93.2% 



50.0% 
50.0% 

NA 

2.3% 



40.295.253 
5,408,321 

13.4% 
82.1% 
40.6% 

42.!% 
26.5% 
5.9% 
0.5% 
25.0% 

54.3% 
13.5% 
10.6% 



Yes 

51.5% 
35.3% 
5.9% 
7.3% 
14.4 
22.1 
52.4% 
80.5% 



214,253 
8.8% 
26.1% 
90.0% 



40.4% 
47.8% 

36.1% 

5.2% 
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♦ Percent of 1 1- 1 2th (tradcis with Advanced 

Placement or International Baccalaureate Math: 

♦ Percent of I M2th Grader* with Advanced 

Placement or International Baccalaureate Science: 

Goal 4: Tfatkrt Quality 

♦ 'I mat number of teacher*: 

♦ Percent of F.nglish t earlier* fully certified: 

♦ Petcent of Math teacher* fully certified: 

♦ Percent of Science teacher* futly certified: 

♦ Percent of teacher* who are minority: 

♦ Average teacher salary: 

♦ Average class aire: 

Coal 5; Pmisunndaty Opportunities 

♦ Percent of graduate* in: 

• Vocational training: 
- Four year college: 

• *l wo year college: 

• Militaiy: 

• Fmploycd: 

• Undetermined: 



1.5% 
1.2% 



2,390,411 
907% 
95.2% 
98.1 % 
122% 
$33,01 S 
NA 



2.1% 
38.2% 
19.3% 
NA 
NA 
40.4% 



3.3% 
3.3% 



297.615 
98.6% 
96.9% 
97.3% 
37.9% 

$36,650 
27.0 



7.0% 
41.8% 
23.3% 
36% 
9.6% 
14.7% 



Coal 6: Safe andCaiin% Eitritnttmrttf 

♦ Orug/alcnhot incident* per 1,000 students: 

♦ Ntu niter of schools with health clinics: 

♦ Total deferred maintenance: 

♦ Total number of schools: 

IV. Finance* 

♦ Average expenditures per student: 

♦ Percent of revenues from local sources: 

♦ Percent of revenues from stare sources: 

♦ Percent of revenues from federal sources: 



NA 
NA 
$25.0 b 
82,741 



55.512 
4S.0% 
48.9% 
6.1% 



20 
718 
$50 b 
7392 



55.200 
42.0% 
48.9% 
9.1% 
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Senator Weu^tone. Dr. Fernandez, your testimony is gripping 
and compelling. Thank you, I hope the Nation listens. 
Ms. Morhauser. 

Ms. Morhauser. I come to this field of endeavor as a relative 
novice. I have only been working on one lawsuit in one State since 
1979. But that wasn't the first lawsuit in the State. 

The history of litigation attempting to assure what has to date 
not been assured, that poor and predominantly minority children 
receive the opportunity they need in order to compete with their 
more affluent peers has not yet been realized. 

I have set forth the history of this tragedy and of justice denied 
for so many years in a number of pages of the testimony that I 
have submitted to the committee, Senator. 

Senator Wbllstone. Yes. All of the written testimony will be 
made part of the record. 

Ms. Morhauser. And I want to thank you for the opportunity to 
bring my thoughts to you today, not orly about the terrible history 
we have lived through, but about some remedies what you might 
wish to consider. 

But let me begin by remind you and other members of the Sen- 
ate that those of u& fully involved in litigating this issue are really 
asking for the application of Plessv v. Ferguson. We have, espe- 
cially in our industrial centers, terrible segregation. We have in the 
poorest cities in this Nation almost all Latino and African Amer- 
ican children. We are asking not for integration— the country has 
essentially rejected that, with few exceptions— we are asking for 
equal. That is what Plessy stood for— separate but equal. That is 
what we are about these days, and sometimes I am embarrassed 
to acknowledge it. But the kind of testimony you have heard today 
from the congressman, from Dr. Fernandez, about the effects of 
what we are doing in our continuing determination to recognize 
that children of color are citizens just as fully as are their counter- 
parts in wealthy suburbs, is going to bring us terrible tragedy, 
much of which we are already realizing. 

I heard Senator Doid in a C-SPAN coverage of one of these hear- 
ings talk about the horror of children carrying guns to school. I 
think if I went to school in some of the districts in this country, 
I would carry a gun, because I would be afraid of all the others who 
are carrying guns, or those who have been smart enough to realize 
that they really don't want to spend their lives working in a Burger 
King; that they want to make a lot of money fast, selling drugs, 
and that's the only option for some of the children in our country. 

I would like to recommend— people have talked a lot about Sav- 
age Inequalities, and I would like to recommend another book to 
you and other members of this committee and other interested leg* 
islators. It is a magnificent book by Alex Kotwitz called There are 
No Children Here. It helps us to understand how little children 
bom into poverty, living in a housing project in a Chicago ghetto, 
try to survive and try to grow up. 

But most of all, I want to talk to you in terms of what I think 
your job is* I want to begin first by saying that I do not believe the 
Federal Government has done anything close to its share of what 
it should be doing on this problem. To date, with few exceptions, 
only one branch of Government, the judiciary, at the State level, 
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has recognized and attempted to remedy the very serious problem 
of inequitable school financing. 

In urging the Federal Government to take action to end the trav- 
esty of historic injustices to poor public school children exemplified 
by the history of New oersey, I invoke the words of our U.S. Su- 
preme Court which apply to many other States. Clearly, the Court 
said, we are failing to solve this problem. It is the problem of bring- 
ing this important and increasingly isolated class into the life of 
America, for this is not just a New Jersey problem. There is 
progress, and there are some successes in education, but the 
central truth is that the poor remain plunged in poverty and severe 
educational deprivation. 

New Jersey's large black and Hispanic population is more con- 
centrated in poor urban areas and will remain isolated from the 
rest of society unless this educational deficiency in poor urban dis- 
tricts is addressed. While the constitutional measure of the edu- 
cational deficiency is its impact on the lives of these students, we 
are also aware or the potential impact on the entire State ana its 
economy, not only on its social and cultural fabric, but on its mate- 
rial well-being, on its jobs, industries, and business. 

Economists and business leaders say that our State's economic 
well-being is dependent on more skilled workers, technically-pro- 
ficient workers, literate and well-educated citizens. And they point 
to the urban poor as an integral part of our future economic 
strength. In short, they urge the State to eo about the business of 
substantially improving the education of the very subjects of this 
litigation, the students rn the poor urban districts. 

Now, remember, the Court is talking about a very rich State, the 
second-highest in income in the Nation, when it is addressing the 
obligation of New Jersey. So it is not just that their future, the fu- 
ture of these children, depends on the State; the State's future de- 
pends on them. 

That part of the constitutional standard requiring an education 
that will enable the urban poor to compete in the marketplace, to 
take their share of leadership and professional positions, assumes 
a new significance. 

We note a further impact on the continuing constitutional fail- 
ure, and I thought of this when I heard Senator Dodd's comments 
the other day. Soon, one-third of our citizens mil be black or His- 
panic, and many of them will be undereducated. This substantial 
segment of our population is isolated in a separate culture, in a so- 
ciety they see as rich and poor, for to the urban poor, all other 
classes are rich. There is despair and sometimes bitterness and 
hostility. 

The tact is that a large part of our society is disintegrating, so 
large a part that it cannot help but affect the rest Everyone's fu- 
ture is at stake and not iust the poor's, those are words from the 
unanimous decision of the U.S. Supreme Court of New Jersey. 
These words suggest what I believe is the first obligation of elected 
officials, which is to use the bully pulpit, both through congres- 
sional findings and legislation and through admonitions of the Ex- 
ecutive, principally the Secretary of Education who, as Governor, 
recognized the importance of equity in spending; to help people in 
this Nation understand that failing to provide excellent education 
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to poor children it inviting a national crisis, both economic and so- 
cial 

Last week, in a July 28, 1993 news release from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, concerning the condition of education, however, 
not a word was addressed to funding education* Rather, we were 
given many findings concerning differences in access to programs 
and in educational outcomes from low-income and high-income 
families, but there was not a hint that many of tho children from 
low-income families also attend low-funded schools, and vice versa* 

Indeed, the Department of Education has never done a study of 
interstate funding disparities* As I read the July 28th — and I 
would certainly agree with Mr* Taylor, who did one of the few stud- 
ies that has been done to date, relying I think almost exclusively 
on court records, that we need more than studies— but we need the 
Nation to face the facts. And a study of what is happening to poor 
children in cities, in rural areas, many poor children who come to 
this country hoping they'll have a chance through public education, 
the kind of children who flood into Dade County, the children who 
have formed almost totally Cuban communities in New Jersey, al- 
most totally Haitian communities, school districts, in New Jersey. 

We need the voice of the President and his Secretaiy of Edu- 
cation to help the Nation understand that this problem is para- 
mount, and it must be resolved* 

I was affronted by the following words of Secretaiy Riley in his 
July 28th release: HVe know that all children can learn, and all 
students benefit from clear expectations and high standards. Ac- 
cepting second best from a disadvantaged child can condemn that 
student to a second class life as an adult and thereby continuous 
cycle of failure and disappointment in another generation* I urge 
everyone to focus on the central theme of President Clinton's Goals 
2000 legislation— high standards equal higher achievement* 

Of course we should not accept second best from the disadvan- 
taged child, but we should not begin by giving that child second 
best As to President Clinton's Goals 2000 legislation, similar to 
President Bush's program, many throughout the country, I among 
them, fear that national standards will underscore and perpetuate 
disparities between affluent and poor districts. 

As an example, mathematics standards already developed and a 
companion set of standards for teachers require costly teacher re- 
training and wider use of computers and calculators, the cost of 
which may well be met by well-funded districts, but may well leave 
further behind poorly funded districts. 

I did see in this week's Education Week that the Clinton admin- 
istration is considering providing with their Goals 2000 legislation 
some funding for high-tech equipment. That can be helpful in some 
places. It won't be too helpful in the six schools in Newark that are 
120 years old and that are ill-equipped with plumbing and wiring 
to use high-tech equipment 

An article that ran recently in Education Week June 9. 1993 in 
fact asked can die schoolhouse handle systemic reform, including 
the use of high-tech equipment As Augustus F* Hawkins, retired 
chairman of the House Committee on Education and Labor, said on 
December 19, 1990, if the Bush administration is at all serious 
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about achieving national goals in education, it must join the Con- 
gress in redressing the damaging consequences of fiscal inequity. 

Now, I am not going to ask you for a lot of money. I too read 
the newspapers, and I know about the budget problems. But per- 
haps 2 years later, after Congressman Hawkins 9 challenge, the 
Clinton administration and Congress will do something. 

I recommend that the committee require and fund what Mr. Tay- 
lor spoke to— a Department of Education study of intrastate dis- 

Eariues in pupil spending, or perhaps establishing a commission, 
ut that study should be funded so that it can be done well and 
so that it will be based on funding for regular education, not on 
total funding. You will see the definition of regular education set 
out hy our U.S. Supreme Court in the earlier section of my papor. 

I further recommend that this committee revisit both the Fair 
Chance Act which Mr. Taylor referred to, introduced by Mr. Haw- 
kins in January 1990. and the recommendations of the December 
1990 study prepared by Mr. Taylor and Ms. Piche. The thrust of 
both of these is to require equitable statewide funding as a condi- 
tion of Federal funding. tt . 

Although sometimes I am not sure when we start talking about 
equal opportunity to learn that we are talking about equity in 
funding 

Senator Wbllstone. Ms. Morhauser, I have to interrupt you and 
ask you to conclude so m have time for questions, and we do have 
one other panel. And I do apologize for that 

Ms. Morhauser. OK. I will conclude very shortly. , 

Two more recommendations have to do with Congress assisting 
those who are fighting the fight at the State level— providing P and 
A. protection and advocacy, funding, much as Congress does to as- 
sure the rights of handicapped children, and channeling that not 
through the States, but either through Justice or through the Edu- 
cation Department. And I omitted from my paper, out of a lack of 
self-interest. I think, that this money should go to those already 
engaged in litigation who have years to go before they finish, m ad- 
dition to those who wish to initiate litigation. 

Also. I believe Federal funding, especially for Chapter I, should 
be withheld if States refuse to provide attorneys' fees and costs to 
prevailing plaintiffs in such lawsuits. 

My last recommendation is actually the most daring one, and 
that is that this committee, if it is within its purview, uife Attor- 
ney General Reno to join n State in attempting very seriously to 
overthrow Rodriguez so that we can finally establish that education 
is a fundamental right under the U.S. Constitution. 

Thank you. _ 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Morhauser follows:] 
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Prrparro Statement or Marilyn Morhausrr 

1 appear before you today to provide you with fnfonn«th*t ahout tt» depth and 
•cope of dlsrrlmlnntlon fn the allocation of resourcci for public education In one of the 
westthtect t(i(ci In Uic nation and to ur*ft pi to use wnipcsrftfcrfil authority to move 
toward ending thb dlscrlmmminn. For twelve ye mi, J have beet lead comic! tor 
plufiitirfc In Abbott it lto/Ar, a challenge to tho constitutionality nf New Jersey's school 
finsncing tuiute brought by Education Uiw Confer In behaK of poor and minority 
children In the *bit©M 30 poor urban district*. Thoso dfitrfcH havo responsibility ftir 
educating some 275,000 children*. 80% of whom nro Afrlcun-Aniciieau or Hlsparrie, 15% 
of whom meet federal poverty smnihinK. 

Hie l(in| history of the New Jcrtey ttruggtc to nsstiie equal educational 
opportunity to all public aobool ehildien (a struggle which hat not ended and whfcb, to 
dute, bit failed to yield rendu) follows. For the pad 2* years New Jersey Ofilcllls have 
deliberately denied hundred* ot thousands of poor and minority children equal uowvt to 
quality education. Ihc New Jeritcy experience mftue* for the federal government to take 
serious steps to reverse this dongeroot ond growing trend, tho icopo of which It 
demonwrnted by there being some 35 itatei In varying itagei of school Haanoe Jilrgatiiut. 

Before detailing the New Jersey struggle for equity, let me give you a profile of 
m/ stota For many years New Jcrtey his had the second highest Income level lit tlm 
nation, Yet, according to the Brtxikinga Instlmtn, ttntoohai wilhln Its borders four of 
the U most distressed cMee m the nation. New Jeiaoy public schools rank fourth In tho 
tegregatioti Of Aft wen Ameriwm children nnd third fn tho segregation of Latino 
children. 1 Finally, a 1990 study dune fur the House Subcommittee on Education Ifctad 
New Jeniey umnng the five most dknarnfcJy mndlng states m the nation. 

Although New Jeisey elected official! frequently point to fodvreJ education 
unalysM showing that the State ranks first or second In average spending per child, a 
well-kept scat! Is burled In Genius Bureau data, the most mount of which pirns* New 
Jersey 40th In spending for education as meaiuted by ktcorae, (See fid), 1, attached.) 
Fwlbet, an tbo trial jud>;o hi New JoiNey a fir* nohool fimmcB arse noted. •Averngcs 
conceal dlspirJUci.* 
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Additionally, the high uvwuge spending level of the Stoto vcfli several faetors. 
First, sixty percent of that s vet age Olives from local property taxes a* contrasted to a 
national average itale funding rime of over 50*. Second, New Jersey led tlie nation 
liklmlcally fti diverting In Ute education of handicapped children and In tamtdtialng 
• parents and educators to the importance of identifying and appropriately educating tuch 

childien. Thin education can be and often Ik extremely entity. WMie the national 

0 avwagc of handicapped children uoigned to special education is 10*11%, New Jerseya 

minimi average it 16%. Hill leads to the final flaw In the US DOB datu. If the US. 
Department of EducmJon Is Interfiled fn measuring diflerences among the states In 
spending fur fbe education all children receive; that Is "regnror education/ it should take 
a page from the New Jersey Supremo Cowl's 1999 decern to which 1 will allude Inter. 
Ibe Court mule it clear that the measure of equity must be spending lor regular 
education, that Is. it mutt orchirle tba exuuA* cost* of categorical programs tuck •* tlte 
education of hnndtcapped children and b&lngual education as well a* the costs of 
trtumporUtlnn. The reason: this funding U targeted to diwtcto needs of Individually 
qualified children. The rmmlet follow the children wherever they go. 
Hie New Jersey Jftreggle 

The New Jersey atruggte began In 1969, when Robinson v. GiMff, the slate's first 
school financing lawsuit was filed. Since 1073; when tlie HMnson trial eourt decision 
iwued» there has been official recognition of seifous funding disparities end 
Inefficiencies in tlie delivery of public education to New .lerseylt poor children. In 1973, 
the Now Jersey Supreme Court declared the prlui statute unconstitutional and 
proclaimed the right of tttl New Jetscy children to equal educational opportunity. It took 
four mora dccfclons of the Court to forte the f jcgNluture to enact a new statute. The 
sulfite (Pl~l$75. C.2J2) wns nnt funded until 19/6-77. In 1976 (Robinson V, 69 NJ. 
44^), all of the Supreme Court justices raited serlou* queatloni about wlietber the new 
fnimulQ would meet the eonMlrudonul lm|>emtrvc. See Abbott * Biitke % 100 NJ. 269, 
287(1085) (Abbott /). Nevertheless they found the Kluiute facially constitutional because 
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they bcbcved that a newly enacted npitm of dotard ittte evcrefeht would d«<oc* any 
fending probleroe. Further, they expected the LcgMattiro to OnI with the widely 
nwogniecd problem of raunJdpal overburden li New Jemyl very poor dttea. 

The faith of the Court iu Ute executive and icgielatrve brenohet wee mieplaced. 
Tho CommiRtkmer of Educe** ftvltod to rmpitimeul kty toft** of the new law, auoh aa 
the requirement lor an annual review of the sufficiency of dktrfot budget* The 
Lcf avatar* did noiUnj to deal with tho Jrmwiuftty terloui eroNem of urban poverty 
and Die cMe* inability to ralie tuflWent revenues to support education. Moreover, in 
1979, legislation wa* enacted to reduce the equalling factor of the formula which tho 
Court had approved. Then, year after year, the Cover** and Le*Mature underfunded 
the amended formula, prorating further reductions In •qimitatloa ail. In 1977, 518% of 
•ft* aid wac directed toward equalising uxpendlturet between property-rich and 
property-poor **trfc* By 1W7, equalization funding had been reduced to 493% 
of state aid. 

Ifce opposition of Now Jersey officials to remedying disparate echoot funding grew 
even more adamuM with the filing of Abbott v. 1 Ma on February 5, 1981. The Stale bat 
done everything pottible to fruetrate rewilution of the cate. DofendNnta OomosMooer 
and State Board of Education, represented by the Athtmey General, delayed trkle 
scheduled In 1983 and in curly 1986 by felling to meet discovery deadllnee and by filing 
lltb hour motions. At tlie nine month trial eventually held in 198G>87, the State refuted 
to ague tu a single fKt introduced by plaintiff*, beludlng eenaui data. 

In the face of unrut'uted f act* detailing the Inferior level of education afforded 
New Jersey's pooreet children, tho CnmiuMooer of education* position wut that equity 
f* not required ttnitor the New Jersey Constitution; that money npeut on education if 
totally unrelated to educational results, that, ., there k no research showing that a 
etudent who hae only Inferior euienc* tab facilities In high school cum, 4 tuooeed in 
college; that municipal overburden H a aiyth, and dial cities could asture more money for 
education under tbe preient formula by Increasing their property ttu rules (already much 
higher than suburban school tax rates): that, If given mure time, itate monitoring, and, f 
nuueatary, state takeover of mora urban dtrtrkU would resolve their nrcwnl kliure to 
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provide the i Jnlmum educellon which, In the CfcmmlwJoner'i vitw, k all that the State 
CrimtHutioit requires. See Exhibit 2, eiuchcd, for the Supreme Court** rwpoiwe tu Die 
Stud position. 

The New iettey Supreme Court hwird oral erg ument la September 1989 end 
issued what many consider a landmark decision oe June 5, 199U For the flrst time In the 
history of acbool nuance lldgatbn, a etnto Supteme Court ruled that the stale mutt 
nmvJde inert funding for the education el poor urban children than for childien In 
affluent school district* In sum* the Court ordered thet the State must asttire funding 
for regular education in New Jersey's nutirer ucban district* that If substantially equal to 
funding In the itatc'a most nmueut districts and further, faceuM of the demonstrably 
greater eduction*! needs of poor children, thai the State mutt future KufflcJent fending 
lot prop-ami which these cltildren need In order to be folty pupated to compete with 
children In mote affluent districts. Additionally, the Court required that lunding be 
wriain every ye**, not dependent on local budgeting and taxing decision, and thnt tax 
rata In poof urban district* not be increased. Finals the Court declared 
uucoMiiUitkmal minimum aid aimed only at effluent districts, end permitted the State ki 
phase in fondlng parity for regular education at the f ame thnc thai It phased out finding 
of minimum aid. 

Facta before the Court eeumUKhed th* In 1987 ai in 1972, poor urban schools 
emrioyed fewer end tawer-pold teachers, had larger clatica, offered fewer programs, 
provided narrower curriculum, and housed student* m elder, overcrowded, Unequipped, 
and lea) ednmtlnnally appropriate facilities than wealthier school district*. In many 
cam*, conditions had worecned since 1071 

la the Pohtnsm trlul derision, eg., Jud|C Ihcodore Bottcr found that only three 
of Peluison'e 26 elementary schools had Xbrarlea cr llbrerluiw. In 19T7 t1*ie ware none. 
As of 1979, districts such as Newutk, Peteiaon and Camden had to drop elementary 
acbool librarians and teachers of art, music and physical education from their stolL By 
1987, children In Patereon, Jersey CMy, Best Uienfcc, Newark and many other urban 
districts were atteiidbig cluiei fa itortfc town,, fornneo toomi, eontrnnm*, ndltoriom 
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beJoonice, end abandoned warchouacs. In Asbuty PhHc K-4 ctata* were on double 
session. In an Indngton school 11 d*f*ei weie boused simultaneously In an auditorium. 

Avenge elementary school clan size (bcJudln/; K4 chccra) in poor district* hid 
grown from 11 to %t (with Mime eta** numbering 39). In X987 ovcrlargo clatsc* In 
urban districts precluded malnstrcaraing handicapped children, Bangui! classes 
numbered *j many w 37 coJMien on four grade levels, speaking three different 
languages* 

In 1972, Camden science fodiibV* weie found to be deficient. Dy 1917 moat 
Cmndwi high acbool laboratory sciences were taught in regular classroom* devoid of 
equipment. Similarly, there wo* no lab equipment for Bust Orai *e Junior high students, 
and Patmon ugh achool let* weie without running water. While auhurhim duirieu, 
web as Mooreatown or South OTcnge/Moptimoud w Rldgtlit Id, could provide u 
recommended mHit of cine computer for every 1% children, assuring thut alt ebfldren fiave 
acoesa to computers, poor districts like Newerk, Enit Oitiiige, and Camden eould afford 
equipment to provide computer education to uidy 1* to 4% of their student*. Whno 
eutwrhan children were provided foreign langunge ItmtruuUoo a* early as kindergarten or 
fourth grade, urban student* were Hulled to a choice of two language* for two yearn 
beginning m the 9th or lOih grade. 

The Aboil trial judge hud round that disadvantaged children begin school two 
years behind their suburban peers and progressively lose mom ground; that while 
auburban children rely on formal xhtmld* for only 40-50% of their education, poor 
children htrve only the acltools they attend on which to rely. Yet ft la poor urban acbool 
dteuicU, where children^ needs are greatest, that had on average 11700 per cfcild leas to 
Spend m 1999-90, when the Supreme Court decision Issued. 

ftich disparities and concomitant madtquaefca in the education of children whose 
only sin is to be born Into poverty lend to disastious consequence*. The dropout rate iu 
many of New Jeisey's poor urban h%h schools is 50* or more. Heccnt Department of 
Wvtcation dMt show that eom* 16,001) students drop out annually* moat of tlieni urban 
yminpttenr, Many who do manage to graduate mi* functionally Illiterate. A question 
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recently raltod by Robert Winter*, President and CEO of Hie Prudential is: "How long 
ctn W9 remain competitive when our economy Is burdened by £ Huge under*educated 
population?" Chairman Winter* alio remind* that research shows a elear link between 
dropping cot of school and criminal behavior. In Hew Jersey, at elsewhere, the fastest 
growing Item In the state budget li the ooit of eorroetlona. 

For at has! 24 yean, hundred! of thousand! of utban children's chance for later 
life success has been jeopardized by New Joney officials 1 refusal to accord them their 
constitutional right 

TTiese conditions havo obtained notwithstanding two prolonged and costly law 
suits. Education Law Center has spent more than $2,5 million on the Abbott litigation 
alone. 

Justice Dental 

Notwithstanding the unambiguous mandate of the Abbott U Court, we are now 
awaiting a trial decision on the State's failure to implement that mandate* In 1990, the 
Supreme Court found that in the 89-90 school year the total disparity in spending for 
regular education between the state's poorest urban districts and the most affluent 
districts (1 & J) districts was M40 million. It ordered the Stato to enact legislation to be 
implemented by September 1991 which would cure that disparity In one year or through 
a pbsttc-in, during which the State would phase out the special funding it had directed 
only to the wealthiest districts In the state* 

Governor Florlo, who had campaigned on Khool finance reform, took office in 
January 1990. He was faced with a large budget deficit as well as the need to fulfill his 
promfee of Khool funding reform, but he chose not to wait for the Supreme Court 
decision, which Issued only three weeks later on June 5, 1990. He urged and won 
adoption of the Quality Education Act and of Income and sale* tax Increases of well over 
$2 billion, $1.1 billion of which was taraeted to Increaaed state support for education. 
When the Abbott Court spoke in Its highly persuasive deckton, no one listened, for a tax 
revolt was sweeping New Jersey. Off.year November 1990 election reaulta demonstrated 
the Kriousneas of the tax revolt. 
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On March 15, 1991, therefore, the Legislature and the Governor backtracked. 
They enacted legislation which transferred $500 million originally targeted to education 
to statewide property tax relief. Funding originally designed to phase In party In 
Spending for tegular education was significantly reduced a* wm at-risk funding, targeted 
to meet the special educational needs of poor urban children. 

The failure of the amended QBA to phase In parity in spending for regular 
education within • five-year ported Is set out In Exhibit 3, attached. The total 1989-90 
disparity of S440 million win be roughly the same In 1993-94. On the Individual district 
level, there remain 11 poor utban districts Hi J993-94 which have 12000+ less per pupil 
to spend on regular education than do average affluent districts. 

Aa to the additional funding ordered by the Court to amre provision of programs 
and services needed by disadvantaged children, unrefuted proofc offered by Abbott 
plalntl* established that the funding ts woeftilty Inadequate. The State hat yet to 
identity and cost cut programs which the children need. The present Assistant 
Commissioner of Education testified h August 1992 that the current allocation of at-risk 
funding is approsdmately one-third what H should be to meet the program needs of poor 
children. 

Across the state, school financing Is h shambles. School tax rates In middle 
income districts have risen dramatically (as they have in II of the 30 "spedal needs" 
districts)* Through draatkally reduced caps on total spending In affluent districts, 
programs *nd services are being reduced. Per pupil dlspsrities, however, remain 
obscenely high. In 1992-93 (excluding the htyieet and lowest spending outlier districts), 
per pupil spending for K to 12 regular education ranges from the $4,095 to $11,096, with 
a statewide average of $6,818. Tax rates per $100 of equalised valuation range from 
$0.19 to $2.10, with a statewide average of $1.07. 

What we are heading for, therefore, Is anothor New Jersey lawsuit seeking what 
the Supreme Court promised in 1990 that It might well consider In the future: mandated 
state-wide equity. 
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The Federal Govtmmeat and Dlipnrtte School Financing 

To date, with few exception*, only one branch of government - the judiciary at 
the state level - has recognised and attempted to remedy the very serious problem of 
Inequitable scltool financing. In urging the federal government to tike action to end the 
travesty of historic InjuiUoe to poor public school children exemplified by the history of 
New Jersey, I Invoke the words of the now Jersey Supremo Court, words which apply to 
many other states: 

Clearly, we are failing to solve this problem. It is the problem of bringing 
this important and increasingly isolated class Into the life of America, for this is 
not Just a New Jersey problem. There is progress, and there are some successes in 
education, but the central truth is that the poor remain plunged in poverty and 
severe educational deprivation .... (New Jersey's] large black and fctoaote 
population Is mora concentrated m poor urban areas and will remain Isolated 
from the rest of society unless this educational deficiency in poorer urban dartrfcta 
is addressed. 

While the constitutional measure of the educational deficiency is Its Impact 
on the lives of these students, we are also aware of Its potential Impact on the 
entire state and its economy «• not only on Its social and cultural fabric - but on 
Its material welt being, on Its Jobs, Industry and business. Economists and business 
leaders say that our stated economic well-being Is dependent on more skilled 
workers, technically proficient workers, literate and well-educated dtfecn*. Ami 
. they point to the urban poor as an Integral part of our future economic strength. 
In short, they urge the state to go about the business of substantially Improving 
the education of the very subjects of this litigation, the students In the poor urban 
districts. So It Is not Just that their future depends on the State, the state's future 
depends on them. That psrt of the cotwtJtutmna) rtandard requiring an education 
that will enable the uiban poor to compete In the marketplace, to take their share 
of leadership and professional positions, assumes a new significance. 

We note a further Impact on the oontlnulng constitutional failure. Soon, 
one third of our citizen* will be black or hfepank, and many of them will be 
undereducated. This substantial segment of our population Is isolated In a 
separate culture, In a society they see as rich and poor, for to the urban poor, all 
* other classes sre rich. Utera Is despair, and sometimes bittemo* and hostility. 

The fact Is that a large part of our society is dfcmtegr ating, so large a part 
that It cannot help but affect the rest Everyone's future Is at stake, and not Just 
a the poor's, : 

Abbott //, 119 N J. 287, 392-95 

These words suggest what I believe k the first obligation of elected officials, which 
Is to use the bully pulpit ~ both through Congressional findings and legislation and 
through admonitinns of the executive, principally the Secretary of education, to help 
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people In thli nation understand tint falling to provide excellent education to poor 
children In Inviting a national crisis, both economic and soda). 

In a July 28, 1993, newt release from tho United Statei Department of Education 
concerning The Condition of Education however, not a word was addressed to Inequities 
In funding education. Rather, we were given many finding! concerning difference* both 
In access to program* and In educational outcome! between children from low Income 
and high Income families. But there k not even a hint that main/ of the cVMren from 
tow-income families alto attend low-fonded aohoolt and vice vena. Indeod the 
Department of Education hat never done a study of Intrastate funding dfeparitici* 

At I read the July 26 rclcate, 1 wat affronted by the following word! of Secretary 

Riley: 

We know that ALL children can learn and ALL ttudents benefit from clear 
expectation! and high tttmdardt. Accepting second hett from a dludvantagcd 
child can condemn that student to a second-claw life at an adult and thereby 
continue a cycle of failure and disappointment Into another generation. ! urge 
everyone to focut on the central themo of Frctident Clinton's OOALS 2000 
legltlatlon - high ttandardt equal higher achievement 

Of course we thould not accept tocond boat from the dltadvantaged child, but we 
thould begin by not given that child teoond bett Ai to President Clinton 1 ! GOALS 2000 
legltlatlon (similar to President Bu!h'! program), many throughout the country - 1 
among them - fear that national standards will underscore and perpetuate dlaparitiea 
between affluent and poor achoolt. 

At an example, mathematics !tandardt (now developed) and a companion !et of 
ttandard! for teacher! requit e costly teacher retraining and wider use of computers and 
calculators, the costs of which represent hefty Invcalments even for welMlnanced school 
district!. Aa noted In The Fight Over NatJonai Standard!* {NY Times, Augutt J, 1993, 
f 4A, p. 14), "We can envltlon a scenario In which wealthier districts could mutter their 
reiources to buy the necessary equipment and pay for teacher retraining, leaving behind 
children in poor districts." 

As Auguitu! P. Hawkins, retired Chairman of the House Committee on education 
and Labor aald on December 19, 1990, "If the Buth Administration Is at all serious about 
achieving national goals In education* It must Join the Congress la redressing the 
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damaging consequences of fiscal inequity, I bopo that Congress will make 1W1 a priority 
In 1991 • 

Ferhapi two yean later, In 1993, the Clinton Administration and Congrett will 
take up Mr. Hawkins' challenge. I recommend that thit Committee require and fund a 
U.SD.O.E, study of intra-state disparities in per pupil spending for regular education. J 
further recommend that this Committee revWt both the Fair Chance Act, introduced by 
Mr. Hawkins in January 1990, and the recommendations of the December 1990 study 
described above. The thrust of both of these is to require equitable siatowld© funding as 
a condition of federal funding, 

I offer two additional recommendations for Congressional action which are 
designed to encourage school finance reform at the slate level and for which there Is 
ample precedent in federal laws governing educating of the handicapped. 

Since the letc 1970's, Congress has appropriately encouraged implementation of 
the Education of the Handicapped Act ("EHA"), now entitled the Disabilities Education 
Act, 20 U.S.C. 111400-1485(1990), as well as Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973, 28 US.CI794, through the provision to the states of Protection and Advocacy 
fond*. These funds are distributed to bona fide advocates of the rights of the 
handicapped to enable them to act as private attorneys general. Although 1 do not 
pretend to know how such funds are pit>ratod for distribution to the states, 1 do know 
that many non-profit agencies, such as the Education Law Center offices in Pennsylvania 
receive substantial F A A funding which they use to great advantage to protect the rights 
of handicapped children. 

Notwithstanding the critical Importance to the nation of equitable funding for the 
education of poor children and the complexity and high cost of school finance reform 
litigation, no such assistance has ever been forthcoming from Congress. Those who bear 
the costs are oltlwr not-for-profit agencies or low-funded school districts, who are already 
financially pressed. 

1 recommend that this Committee seriously consider legislation designed to assist 
in funding school finance reform litigation In all states receiving Chapter ! funding. 

EJ$C 209 
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Unlike current Frotectkm and Advocacy aid, however, such funding should not bo 
distributed through state officials, who are the defendants In all funding challenges. 
Rather, It should be directly awarded whether through the Department of Education or 
of Justice upon • showing of facts warranting such a challenge and the capacity of the 
applicant to litigate the case. 

Kfy second recommendation Is similarly related to laws governing the education of 
handicapped chDdien, 1 ask that this Committee consider recommending that attorneys' 
fee* and costs be awarded prevailing plaintiff!* in ecl«oo) finance cases Just as they art 
under the Handicapped Children* Protection Act, 20 US.G||1415(e)(4)(BMG) and 
1415(f) (198$). lie award of attorneys fees should perhaps be made a condition of • 
states receipt of federal funds. Not only would such legislation assist and encourage 
plaintiffs lo bring such action. It may well discourage statee from the delaying tactics 
which often seem detlgned lo put plaintiffs out of business. Hie ticking dock on feee 
and costs may serve so dampen the determination of statee* attorneys general and 
legislators to avoid for as long as possible resolution of tircse cases. 

Any such tegWatJrm, whether based cm the Commerce Clause or the Spending 
power of Congress, should, I suggest, set forth the strong r ational interest in assuring 
equal educational opportunity to alt of the nation's public school children* 

Finally, If ft Is within the purview of this Committee, I suggest that Attorney 
General Reno be asked to investigate the possibility of the Department of Justice Joining 
some state litigants In revisiting Sm Anionic Independent School District r. Rodriguez 411 
U A M (1973) in a case which represents a confluence of low Income districts, and low- 
income and larger/ minority children, Such facts coupled with proofs showing both fiscal 
and educational deprivation as well as concomitant differences In educational results may 
well provide what the Supreme Court lacked In Rodrffim when It refused to declare 
education a fundamental right under the United States Constitution. 

To urge your serious consideration of these suggestions, I will end as I began with 
the words of the Hew Jersey Supreme Court The children have already wafted too 
long. 
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P**t Script; As a C-SPAN addict, I have icon tome of Ittt woek's testimony 
before fh!i Cbmmhtoe dealing with whit I consider the Irrational question, "Does money 
make a difference V suggesting that the lawt of eoonoralei atop at the ichool home door. 
Like plaintiff* to many other recent ichool finance tttt*, Abbott plalntlftt are fcnlHar 
with Protestor Hanushak at well at Professors Oannt, Guthrie, and Walburg, who are 
among the proponents of production-function analysis of educational outcome* in 
arguing that money makes no difference. They were examined and crost-cxsmlned 
extensively In the Abbott trial, and were rejected by the Supreme Court in Abbott 11 at 
failing to show that money makos no difference, with the Court noting with approval the 
trial Judge* characterisation of cuch studies as 'relatively primitive.* 1 19 N J. at 287. The 
court was persuaded that no use of outcome measures could substitute for critical 
resources such as early childhood programs, well-equipped facilities, small close site, well- 
paid teachers and a host of other research-tested interventions which are essential If 
public schools art to successfully compensate for the social and economic deprivation of 
poor children. 

Gan money be used more effectively? Of course k can. But are outcome based 
assessments the answer. Of course they are not As to outcome based incentives. 
Professor David H. Monk states: 

litis policy retponte can be viewed as a strategy, perhaps an Ingenious 
strategy, that successfully finesses the Ignorance that cheractorbee our knowledge 
of the underlying education production functions.* 

• OtlkH, 0., "NMfe School DttcgtegMfen la the Unhid gt*tt« Jotm Center few Wfcltal SimSTw 
(MP). 

* V\t only study of tho effect of Intrastate ♦pending |nna on tho quality of education was rsleaesd la 
December tWO. It was prepared by WllHaei Taylor and Mans flcM for ths House Committee on 
Education sad labor. Ths slsdy relied time* sntJostoly en court ttoordc. 



• "Education Productivity Research: An Update and Asetswnent ef tti Rots la Education Ftaaace 
Reform." Mttaukmat ftntvtlon m\4 fWfry Amfyih. Winter, 1992, Vol. 14, No. 4, 307-9)2 at 30S. S*e nfo 
RJeaard J. Murname , *lnterpre4ln$ tho BvMano* on •Does Money Matssrr 1Ur*r4 Jnwmt en 
/*l*fc'fff,Vol.2l:457. 
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^4^ff v. Bwke (Abbott 11) fa tho Ural decMon in the twenty-year hlrtory of achod 
finance reform to require that a atate provide mort funding for urban children'* 
education than for auburban chltdren'a education. The New Jeitey Supreme Court 
recognized that poor urban children have greater educational needt than their auburban 
counterpart!. On June 3, 1990, the Supreme Court struck down tho state's school 
funding law (cb. 212) as unconstitutional, and ordered the State to enact a new law which 
would truly moot tho needt of poor urban achootehildren. 

In Abbott, tho Supreme Owrt considered whether tho State had met Its 
conitltutlonal obligation to provide a 'thorough and efficient education to poor urban 
children. Tho Cburt began by examining tho meaning of 'thorough and efficient, oa 
follow!: 
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Thorough and efficient means more titan teaching the sk 'Is needed to compete 
in the Mar market, at critically important at that may be. It meant being able to 
fulfill one's rote as a cititcrt, a role that encompasses far more than merely registering 
to rote. It meant the ability to participate fittly In society, In the life of one' t 
community, the ability to appreciate music, art, and literature, and tin ability to short 
aU of that with friends. lAbboit v. Burke* 119 NJ. 289, $63*4 (1990) (Abbott II).] 

Measured against tills standard, (he Court found, the State had failed miserably: 

ITJhe level of education offered to ttudentt in tome of the poorer urban districts It 
tragically Inadequate, Many opportunities offered to ttudentt in richer tubttrban 
dhtrlctx are denied to them....H'c nete.Jhat tltese poorer districts offer auricula 
demoted not only of advanced academic courses but of virtually every subject that tics a 
child, particularly a child with academic problems, to school ~ of art, music, drama, 
athletics, even, to a very substantial degree, of science and social studies. [Id. at 359. 
3645J 

Having Identified the problem, the Court looked to a solution. The State had 
argued that more money would not help the urban districts. The Court rejected this 
argument in these words: 

If the dalm it that additional funding wilt not enable the poorer urban districts 
to tatisfi tlte thorough and efficient test, Ihe constitutional answer is tfiat they are 
entitled to pass or fait with at least the same amount of money as their competitors. 

If the claim is that these students simply cannot make it, the constitutional 
answer is, give them a chance. 

The ttudentt of Newark and Trenton are ne less citizens Slum their friends in 
MUburn and Princeton. IUL of 375.] 

Based on this rationale, the Court ordered that the State assure and euamntce 
substantial equality m spending for regular education between each poor urban district 
and average spending in the 1 and J districts. Id at 295. 

Ferity In regular education spending, however, was not enough. The Court 
rccognfeed that the needs of poor urban children ' vastly exceed those of others, 
especially those from rloher districts." la\ at 369. Consequently, the Court found, 

PJn order to adtleve tlte constitutional standard for the students from these 
poorer urban districts - the ability to Junction in that society entered by their relatively 
advantaged peers •» the totality of the districts* educational offering must contain 
elements over and above those found In lite affluent suburban district. //£ at 374*] 

Accordingly, the Court required the State to provide additional funding, funding 
which Is adequate to support the special programs needed by poor children to help 
compensate for their extrcmr disadvantages, Id. at 385. 

The Abbott Court addressed several other Issues. First, It required that the State 
provide certainty of funding, every year, and decreed that "funding cannot depend on the 
budgeting and taxing decisions of local school boards." Id. Next, the Court recognized 
that municipal overburden Is killing the cities and that new legislation should not require 
oitles to increase their school tax rates. AT. at 388-389. 

In addition, the Court found minimum aid to be counter-equal Wng and, therefore, 
unconstitutional. It ordered the Legislature to eliminate such aid, Id. at 382. Finally, 
the Court permitted the Legislature to phase-in parity In regular education spending, and 
stated that If parity were phased In, the Legislature could phase out minimum aid under 
the same timetable Id. at 363. 
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Senator Wkllstonk. That did catch my attention ai I was going 
through your written testimony* 
Dr. GittelL 

Ms. GrrnsLL. I want to thank you for allowing me to appear 
today and present some testimony. I will try to shorten my points 
and direct my attention to areas that have not been covered. My 
paper is there for the record, so I won't go into detail. 

I think there are several issues that have not yet been covered 
that are important. The first is that this is not a simple issue; that 
is, we are struggling with this Question of the conflict between ex- 
cellence and equality which has been a strain in the politics of edu- 
cation, and I wink da Tocqueville would say a strain on American 
life for its history. v 

But as regards education, we certainly see that we go through cy- 
cles from wanting to improve excellence, in quotation marks, and 
pursuing equality. And we do that as a society, and these concepts, 
although not necessarily in conflict, often are in conflict because in 
the end, the public policy must determine the allocation of re- 
sources. 

In the 1960's and 1970*8, we were in a period of pursuing equal- 
ity, and that equality was pursued in the compensatory programs 
of that period up through 1975, with probably a landmark piece of 
legislation in the handicapped legislation. The Federal role was one 
or establishing equality as the primary priority. 

In the 198&S, on the other hand, we pursued excellence, and 
when we pursued excellence, we abandoned equality. Historically, 
that has been the case. That is not to suggest we can't pursue both. 
However, the pursuit of both requires the tremendous investment 
of resources and a prior commitment to equality. 

It is my view— and I think the evidence will bear this out— that 
you cannot achieve equality through excellence; that is, the empha- 
sis on excellence. However, the only way to achieve excellence for 
a wider spectrum of the population is to pursue equality. And I 
think what has happened in the Goals 2000 legislation is that we 
have taken the wrong tack. We are pursuing excellence and having, 
at least from the point of view of maybe the Secretary or his 
undersecretaries, a subterfuge of equality rather than a direct com- 
mitment to that goal and that priority. 

I think if you took at the history of the politics of education, that 
never works. And I would strongly suggest that this committee look 
to that issue of whether or not, by the emphasis on standards, one 
can ever achieve the goal of equality. 

One thing I do want to say about the Goals 2000 legislation, per- 
haps because the Governors were the source of the legislation, is 
that it doesn't embody a really strong Federal leadership role. 
There are some good things about having the legislation emerge 
from the Governors 9 conference and to have strong support by the 
Governors for the legislation, and a Secretary who was a Governor, 
and a President who was a Governor— and since I wrote about pro- 

ressive federalism in the book you mentioned. Choosing Equality, 
am committed to that notion of a vitality of three levels of the 
system. However, we need the Federal role, and what seems to be 
abandoned here is that very Federal role, for which we have a very 
strong tradition not only in the courts, fay the way, but also in the 
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precedents of the homestead legislation and certainly in the 1960*8 
m the title acts* 

The research on that period suggests that we did close the gap 
in standards during that period of pursuing equality. So that the 
evidence during the 1980's, what the outcomes were from that em- 
phasis on excellence, is highly questionable. We widened the gap, 
which I think confirms my suggestion to you that this is not a sim- 
ple proposition and that the conflict in these concepts is something 
we should address in developing public policies and legislation. 

I think we need to build on the 196(rs legislation, and that was 
not just an emphasis on equality, which I think is so important, 
but it also was an emphasis on recognizing the importance of gov- 
ernance and school politics and the Tact that we need to establish 
a public discourse. 

I would not call for a new study, frankly. I would call for a way 
to improve and expand on public discourse on public education 
issue. Michael Katz wrote an article recently on Chicago school re- 
form, and said "This is our last ditch hope —and this is an opti- 
mist, those of you who know his work. If Chicago doesn't succeed, 
we are going to turn public education over to the private sector. We 
have got to all have some sensibility about the importance of the 
Chicago experiment And I strongly support his view on that and 
have written a great deal on it 

What is lacking from Goals 2000 is the commitment to expanding 
the public discourse and creating standards out of that public dis- 
course and expanding the participation of parents and community 
in school decisionmaking. That requires school reform, especially 
urban school reform. It is my view that not only can you not 
achieve excellence through iust the emphasis on excellence rather 
than equality, but I doirt think you can achieve it unless we ex- 

{>and who is making the decisions about education at the State and 
ocal levels. We cannot rely on solely professional decisionmaking 
about standards. And when jrou emphasize excellence, you tend to 
emphasize professional definitions and what excellence in stand- 
ards is. 

I would suggest to you strongly that what we need in the Federal 
legislation is a way to expand on who participates in the States in 
the development of their plans, for one thing, but also in the gov- 
ernance of schools for another. So that immediately built into that 
legislation could be a requirement that States submit with their 
plans stronger emphasis on the stakeholders who are participating 
and governance plans for the future, and that that be a part of the 
determination of whether or not their plans are acceptable. 

In other words, I would say there are certainly three things that 
have to come into the Federal role— that stress on equality, without 
which we have nothing; a stress on governance and public dis- 
course, and that the State plans must provide for that; and then 
an emphasis on excellence. 

I would recommend to you, as a matter of fact, here the fact that 
we have a model in the State that everyone thinks has done the 
best job on school reform, and that is the State of Kentucky. What 
did Kentucky do as a result of the court case? It did three things. 
It changed school governance; it presented a radical reform of 
school governance structure. It changed financial formulas within 
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the State for allocation of funds, and then it also changed stand- 
ards* But it did all three things together, and I would suggest to 
you that the Federal Government has to be doing all three things 
m this legislation and that the emphasis currently on standards is 
totally insufficient to accomplishing any change in American edu- 
cation and that we have all of the evidence to support that view. 

So just to reiterate, I think we have to build on where we were 
headed earlier in the 1960*8, where the Federal legislation, fay the 
way, called for participation of new stakeholders in the decision- 
making. And the reason I suggested the handicapped legislation 
was landmark is because the Federal Government reauirea in that 
legislation that no plan could be accented by a school for an indi- 
vidual child who had special needs without the approval of the par- 
ent, and that the decision for the plan ideally was to be made by 
a number of different participants and not by school professionals 
alone. 

We were moving in a very important direction and then got way- 
laid in the 1980's, and I would strongly suggest that we take back 
that direction we had in the 1960*8. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Ms. Gittell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement op Marilyn Gittkll 



de Tocqueville's prediction at the beginning of the 19th century 
that the U.S. would struggle with the conflict between its values 
of liberty and equality has been reflected most dramaticaxly in the 
historical debates over the priorities of American education. While 
the European welfare state grew welfare and health progress, the 
United States made a major investment in public education. And that 
investment had a distinctively American aspect. Legally controlled 
by the states, education was soon made compulsory under state law 
but local schools and school districts were responsible for 
implementation of the general stats policies. 

Hi thin this scheme there was a constant reappraisal of the relative 
importance of guaranteeing the society's commitment to equality 
defined in education goals as universal access, equitable 
standards, . and equitable distribution of resources. Democratic 
processes Were translated into the governance structure by valuing 
participation of a broad cross section of stakeholders in the 
education decision making process. 

The countervailing value of education excellence gave priority to 
the preparation of an educated elite. It eschewed the goal of 
equality, stressing instead the need to invest major resources in 
those who would run the system. The emphasis on a high quality of 
education excellence necessarily concentrated on professionally 
define* goals and standards of performance. The development of a 
universal curriculum was devised to establish rewards bassd on 
competitive performance. The universal curriculum was rational! ted 
as synonymous with equal opportunity for learning; everyone was 
treated "equal ly . " In fact , students were subjected to a 
competitive system, but not on an equal basis. Mo one can argue 
with the goal of high standards, but the real Issues are how thsy 
are Implemented and how resources are devoted to achieve them. 
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Although advocates for excellence and equality declare their 
support for both goal*, the concepts translated into public policy 
are competitive. The reason ha? such to do with financial 
constraints and the politics of resource allocation* Education 
excellence can be satisfied by the investment of limited new 
resources and assurance that the most endowed receive the rewards 
of the system* Equity goals are far sore costly, because they 
require that larger numbers of students receive the ease benefits* 
The conflict occurs whan resources are limited and choices have to 
be made* 

When American society has been willing to make a major investment 
in education it has successfully combined its commitment to equal 
and high quality education* The Goals 2000 legislation has such 
limited funding avail able , that it seems to opt for the standards 
goal for reasons of financial exigency , eschewing the primary 
responsibility of the Federal government to promote e~ .ity* In 
contrast 9 Kentucky's oft-cited model of education reform exemplifies 
that successful joining of excellence and equity goals, but was 
made with a major infusion of new funds* In its first year 
$700,000,000 was added to the state and local education budget, a 
35% increase* 1 Tne Goals 2000 legislation budget is $400,000,000* 
It is apparent that the Federal government must raise the stakes to 
fulfill its most important responsibility. In fact, at a minimum, 
Chapter I funds should be added to the Goals 2000 dollars to 
provide better incentives for the states to correct their school 
aid formulae which are the source of gross inequities in school 
finding* 

INEQUITY I* TBI STATES 

The problem of financial Inequities in state school aid is 
fundamental to the issue of improvement of education in the United 
States and cannot be separated from the issue of opportunity to 
learn* Its importance is demonstrated by the fact that some of the 
largest and- most progressive states are guilty of the worst abuses* 
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Tabic l provides data indicating the ways in which states havs 
institutionalized inequities in distributing aid for education. 1 



These disparities have real impacts. The plaintiffs in the Alabama 
case entered evidence demonstrating that Alabama's highest funded 
.system spent $4,820 per pupil while the lowest spent $2,371, less 
than half of the highest. That represents an annual disparity of 
over $61,000 per classroom of 25 students. Even using the most 
conservative measure presented, the court found a "$790 per pupil 
difference between the top and bottom quintiles (taking into 
account 40 percent, or more than 270,000 students) •• .(which) 
amounted to a disparity of some $18,000 per classroom in a single 
year." 4 New Jersey, which ranked first in the nation in average 
per pupil expenditure, demonstrates the difficulties of over- 
reliance on property taxes for funding education. One st'idy found 
not only that "the top five percent of districts spent nearly 
$3,500 more per pupil than the bottom five percent,** but 
additionally that the "poorest districts taxed themselves on 
average at rates double those of the wealthiest districts but 
realized an average $1700 less per pupil than the wealthiest 
districts.*' The Texas Supreme court found that the 100 wealthiest 
districts had average annual spending of $7,233 per pupil while the 
100 poorest districts averaged only $2,978. Without ensuring that 
states redress such glaring inequities, there can be no real 
opportunity to learn, at least not for all students. 

The differential between rich and poor districts has been the basis 
for wide ranging court cases in nearly half the states in the last 
decade .* While most of the state cases have been tried on whether 
or not the state constitution stipulates that state aid and/or 
total school finance should be roughly equal across the state, some 
more recent decisions have ruled more broadly. The Kentucky 
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Ratio of Education Spending Differences Between 
High and Low Spending Groups of Districts, 1986-37 
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decision, for example, declared that the constitutional stipulation 
that the state provide an efficient system of common schools means 
Kentucky public schools "are the sole responsibility of the General 
Assembly, . .shall be free to all. ..shall be substantially uniform 
throughout tho state...-**.* 1 ! provide equal educational 
opportunities to all Kentucky children, regardless of place of 
residence or economic circumstances .** 7 Chief Justice Stephens 
further declared that "the premise for the existence of common 
schools is that all children in Kentucky have a constitutional 
right to an adequate education.**. 8 The Kentucky court ruled not 
only that the financing was inequitable, but that the state system 
of governance that perpetuated both inequitable financing and the 
resulting gross disparities of opportunity among districts was also 
unconstitutional . 

. In Alabama Coalition for Equity. Inc. et al v. Hunt the Alabama 
court ruled that 

**the present system of public schools in Alabama violates 
the constitutional mandate of ... the Alabama 
Constitution, because the system of public schools fails 
to provide equitable and adequate educational 
opportunities to all schoolchildren. . .and fails to 
provide appropriate instruction and special services (to 
children with disabilities].** 
In an aatonishingly sweeping decision, the Alabama court ruled that 
children in the state of Alabama have a right n't only to due 
process in the determination of state aid, but that they have a 
substantive right to both equitable and adequate educational 
opportunity provided by the state. In effect, they said that 
quality and equality are inseparable. The court admitted evidence 
as widely ' varying as textbook availability, a survey of the 
physical condition of the schools, classroom overcrowding, teacher 
salary comparisons, and the testimony of school finance experts. 
The Justices cited both John Adams and Thomas Jefferson to defend 
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the notion that Alabama *■ guarantee of a liberal education for all 
In fact Means that education for the poor aiust be equitable , and 
■ore especially, adequate* The Justices show that Jefferson 
"cited Illumination of the minds of tha people as 'the 
most e f f ectua 1 means * of prevent ing tyranny t the 
• representatives who make and administer laws, he said, 

'should be rendered by liberal education worthy to 

+ receive and able to guard the sacred deposit of the 

rights and liberties of their fellow citizens, and 
• ••they should be called to that charge without regard to 
wealth, birth or other accidental condition or 
circumstance • * f 

TU HD1RAL HO LB 

The Goals 2000: Educate America Act attempts to address the need to 
renew creativity and promote Improved student performance, and 
rightly recognizes that both standards and opr r "'tunltles must be 
truly available for all students, regardless of Income, residence, 
race, gender or disability* Much of the bill shows a keen 
understanding of the dynamics of the Federal system* The bill 
wisely relies on the states In a manner which promises to build 
reform from the bottom up, and focuses on local decision-making and 
responsibility* It Is not, however, a surprise that the Governors 
who were so Influential in shaping the Goals 2000 failed to 
appropriately recognize the Federal role In education* 

In education the national role was late In coming and the equity 
function was Initially assumed by the courts, first In Plessy v. 
Ferguson stating that separate was equal 10 then dramatically In the 
1954 decision Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka recognizing 

that separate was unequal „ 11 Later, in the early i960 4 s the 
national education title acts formulated Federal compensatory 
programs to redress the Inequities in school systems perpetuated by 
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states and localities. Federal dollars , never More than 9% of 
education funding nationally, symbolized the commitment to the goal 
of equality. The legislation included financial incentives but sore 
importantly provided Federal leadership and direction to the 
states. Those programs and others like them initiated in the 
decades of the 1960 's and 1970 's produced significant results in * 
closing the qaos in opportuniti»« to learn for * broader cross- 
section of the society. Certainly outcomes were essential to ^ 
program evaluation, however, standards and testing were not 
priorities* Federal support and direction worked well with local 
programs designed specifically to respond to local populations * 
Some programs such as headstart. further demonstrated these new 
opportunities had to include such other elements as parent 
participation* 12 

A significant aspect of the education agenda of that era was the 
recognition of the political arena in which education decision 
making took place* The ESEA legislation supported mandatory and 
voluntary parent and community participation in school decisions* 
The 197* Education for All Handicapped Children's Act was a 
landmark in the Federal role in education* The legislation 
established detailed requirements which prescribe how schools must 
make decisions for the future education of children with special 
needs. The law requires a plan to be prepared jointly by parents, 
teachers, counselors, and psychologists; importantly, however, * 
parents are integral to the lecision making process and no decision 
can be made without their approval* Federal law guarantees that 
every parent, rich or poor, black or white will be respected in 
their judgement of what is educationally sound for their child* 
This legislation moved the concept of opportunity to learn to 
another level. Education standards were now to apply to a 
population . formerly excluded, and in addition the legislation 
recognized the importance of a parental role in the decision-making 
process* 
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Although the legislative intent was clear, the effect of Federal 
legislation was not always as Intended. The compensatory priority 
of Federal aid was sometimes undermined by state, local and school 
district implementation. Federal regulations and lack of oversight 
contributed to distributions of Federal dollars according to state 
formulae. State programs were often inequitable and FedeL-i grants 
programs reinforced those results. Chapter I funding is the most 
pointed example of a Federal policy gone awry. The GAO finds that 

many wealthy schools benefit from Chapter I while schools with 
considerably higher proportions of poor students are under funded , 1S 
Funds appropriated for poor students are routinely distributed to 
wealthy districts. In Illinois, for example, the formula means 
that only 64,000 of Chicago *s 150,000 officially poor children are 
served; Chicago had ineligible schools with poverty rates as high 
as 53 percent. Meanwhile, schools with a 4 percent poverty rate in 
Schaumburg, a northwest Chicago suburb, receive Chapter I 
funding. 14 In New York, schools in the Oneonta system, which has 
a district poverty rate of 6 percent, receive $1612 per Chapter 1 
student, while schools in the Edmeston system, which has a district 
poverty rate of 34 percent, receive only $761 per Chapter 1 
student. 1 ' Most critics conclude that if Chapter I directed 
funding to schools instead of to individual children these 
inequities, would be prevented. 

ACHIEVING EXCELLENCE WITM EQUALITY 
American education can only achieve its full potential under a 
dynamic Federal system that gets all segments working together to 
achieve its most important goals. Equality is the essential goal. 
Educational excellence necessarily will accompany equality for more 
of the population. An emphasis on standards and performance will 
not necessarily produce equality. The last decade of education 
reform gave us clear evidence of this fact. State school reform in 
the 1980 *s which has been so highly acclaimed, significantly 

§M£ 73-361 0 - 93 - 8 2.^5 
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increased •ducational inequities. Ha improved quality for thosa 
who vera already advantaged* Indeed, these state progress ware 
implemented even as the block granting of Federal assistance under 
Chapter 2 diminished resources for urban schools and Federal aid to 
private schools grew. 14 

The results of the educational reforms of the 1960's are in sharp 
contrast to the results from the 1980' s; the earlier reforms 
asserted equality as the major priority, however quality was to be 
achieved as a part of that effort. Indeed, changes in quality ware 
notable* Assessments of compensatory education and SAT scores 
conducted by the National Assessment of Educational Progress prior 
to the cutbacks in the early 1980* s found improvement in narrowing 
the gap between minority and white performance which can be 
attributed in part to the success of Title I* 17 



Goals 2000 fails to build on these accomplishments, while working 
to expand state efforts to achieve systemic reform, Goals 2000 
treads too lightly on the issue of equity. Jennifer 0 9 Day and 
Marshall Smith assert: 

"schools with large numbers of relatively disadvantaged 
students typically have less discretionary money, fewer 
well-trained teachers, and more problems that drain 
attention and energy from implementing complex 
reforms. .. fit is] unlikelv that the reforms will uach 
the majority of schools with large numbers of 
disadvantaged students — at least not until well after 
they are implemented in more advantaged schools. 1,11 
Goals 2000 could address these and other important issues with 
minor modifications by asserting the appropriate Federal role of 
pursuing equity* 
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The authorizing legislation should require eligible state plans to 
include plans for achieving equity, and should include target 
Measures for improvement which affect eligibility for other Federal 
education funds. Without Federal incentives, some of the goals 
way be reached, but not for all children. Specifically, Section 
213(c) (3) (E) which deals with the Voluntary National Opportunity to 
Learn Standards, should be amended to deal wore precisely with the 
standards of equity expected to assure opportunity to learn for all 

* students. Congress should not rely on the Standards Council to 
lead in this area, but should assert the national interest. 
Section 213(e) (2) (B) (ill) , which outlines how certification 
standards shall be applied to state plans, should add reference to 
income or place of residence where it now ** includes all students, 
especially students with disabilities or with limited English 
proficiency.** In considering the simultaneous inclusion of demands 
for content and performance standards that surpass current 
standards for even the most advantaged students and programs, with 
support for .restructuring, the Standards Council should be directed 
to be especially alert to the use of this legislation to justify 
state-level **hold-harmless H provisions. The legislation needs 
teeth on this point. Under Title III, the committee should 
consider increasing the amount the secretary can distribute to 
LEA's with large concentrations of poor students from 6% to 20% to 
assure their inclusion in state reform efforts. 

The politics of education in America reflect other competing values 
in the larger political culture. Americans struggle to balance the 

* need to preserve an inclusive, participatory and democratic policy- 
making process with the drive to attain efficiency and economy 

through professional centralization of decision making. Our Federal 
system allows us to retain local controls and responsiveness 
through the states and localities while utilizing Federal oversight 
and support to sustain the values of equity and fairness. Only at 
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the higher levels can we guarantee equity, thus a natural division 
of power persists. 

Democratic process requires greater and continuing public discourse 
on education goals and standards in an expanded and more inclusive 
political arena. The Federal government's early leadership in 
engaging parents and community in the school decision process can 
be reinforced and enhanced in Goals 2000. Although provision is 
made in Section 306 to require broader representation in the state 
planning councils, the state plans they produce must be evaluated 
by the degree to which they construct governance structures to 
broaden the public debate and give stakeholders a direct role in 
school decision making. Only through broad based participation will 
the combined goals of equity and excellence be appropriately 
balanced. The Goals 2000 legislation should be specific in its 
recognition of all three goals: equity, excellence and broader 
participation in school decision making. The Federal emphasis must 
however be on equity. Our strong tradition of Federalism and local 
community based education should be the source of bottom up 
definitions of standards. Public discourse in communities gives 
vitality to education goals, not assessment tests and directives 
from Washington. Goals 2000 legislation at this juncture assumes 
that standards which apply to all in the same way will produce 
equity or that opportunity to learn encompasses equity goals. There 
is no evidence to support this claim. The federal governments role 
should be to provide leadership in this regard by requiring that 
plans for correcting school finance inequities be an essential part 
of Goals 2000 submissions. Several states have demonstrated their 
sense of responsibility and commitment to pursuing changes in their 
education financing structures, federal support for these efforts 
can be a deciding factor in achieving results. In addition other 
states could be offered support to initiate actions. 
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CONCLUSION 



Better governance, broader participation, higher standards created 
by those new governance structures and sore equitable funding 
should be tjed together in the Federal legislation. The legislation 
should be straight- f orvard about its prioritise. An essential part 
of the federal role is its assertion of national leadership in 
confirming social values and priorities. Equitable funding of 
schools and school districts is fundamental to our commitment to 
equality. Guaranteeing broader participation of a wider cross 
section of stakeholders in education confirms our commitment to the 
democratic political process. Encouraging higher state standards 
on a national scale demonstrates the vitality of the federal 
system. 

Kentucky, the state most often cited as a model of school reform, 
was successful because it combined the three elements: a broadly 
based commission which devised a reform agenda and plan, a 
commitment to change school funding formulae to produce greater 
equity, and a Movement toward higher standards of teaching and 
learning. The state leaders did not rely on rhetoric, they moved 
toward action with a sensitive recognition that all sectors of the 
society needed to be included in the pursuit of greater equality in 
education. 

Further evidence of the impor^nce of co»bir*ng these three 
essential elements in any Federal legislation is the experience in 
states where the courts have made strong decisions regarding the 
legal requirements for equitable funding* In Texas the action of 
the court hae been negated by the unwillingness of the legislature 
to act. State legislators apparently have no reason to redress the 
inequities suffered by powerless constituencies. The lack of a more 
inclusive political coalition supporting the redesign of the echool 
aid legielation hae been particularly costly. Successful court 
actions in Alabama and Connecticut, ruling in favor of finance 
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reform, on the other hand have been backed up by organized 
political groups representing a cross section of public interests* 
Their goals are publicised and clear; they include equity, and high 
standards to be achieved through new and sore inclusive governance 
practices* 



Federal legislation should at a minimum establish the priority of 
equitable funding, suggest the Importance of a public discourse and 
encourage the development of state plans to correct inequities* 
Federal programs must do all thev can to support a broader playing 
field, to insure that state and local school systems are more 
inclusive. School reform In America should be an ongoing and 
dynamic process, as is the democratic system i self • 
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Senator Wkllstonk. Thank you. 

We will definitely need to conclude by one o'clock, and we have 
one other superb panel left, and I would like to ask you one or two 
questions, and then I hope it will be acceptable if I could get some 
questions to you in writing, or for that matter, pick up the phone 
and call, because I view this as a working together process. 

Do the other two of vou share Dr. Gittell's skepticism about 
Goals 2000? Let me just lay that on the table for a moment 

Mr. Fernandez. I think she's absolutely right on target. It's or o 
thing to set standards, but then to set standards and nothing else 
presents a problem. Ir in fact you are going to sew out a group of 
standards— and we agree with that, incidentally: the Council is not 
opposed to the standards, but we are opposed to the standards 
without providing some resources in order to implement and to get 
at those standards. You have to equalize the playing field again. 
I think that was the case she was trying to make, that you can't 
impose standards and keep things exactly the way they are; it just 
won't work. 

Senator Wellstone. Dr. Fernandez, if I could just ask you to 
build on that point putting together both desirability— what you 
and probably I and others here would wish for— and feasibility, 
what would vou suggest as— I have heard some of this from testi- 
mony already— but as a sort of action agenda? I mean, where 
would you start to focus the Federal role here— within this frame- 
work of what I heard from Dr. Gittell which had to do with— and 
I liked it, and I understand your point about equality and excel- 
lence, and then you talked about governance, ana then you talked 
about excellence. 

Mr. Fernandez. Obviously, you are aware that this area is load- 
ed with minefields because it is the responsibility of the State, and 
it is very tricky and technical. But I think what she said in terms 
of the Rodriguez case is very apropos. Certainly, legislatively, there 
is something that could be done in that area. 

I also think that one of the things that should be done in terms 
of the discourse is to even come to the member cities. We welcome 
you. Have your hearings out there. Discuss this out in the open. 
Brine more people to the table than just the professionals, and you 
will be shocked at some of the things you will hear. 

Senator Wellstone. And actually, 1 think that is something that 
this working group of Senators on the Labor and Human Resources 
Committee, with the support of the chair and the chair of the sub- 
committee, plan to do. It is something we have talk td about, and 
I think we should. 

Mr. Fernandez. I think we should include in that some visits. 

Senator Wellstone. I am tempted to make this my forum, and 
I don't want to, but I'm having kind of a tough time restraining 
myself here, because I think there is much that we could learn by 
doing that And when I heard Dr. Gittell, one of the things that oc- 
curred to me is that coming from the Governors, I think in many 
ways is positive, but it did occur to me that Governors don't nec- 
essarily represent the involvement or the conversation, if you will. 
There are lots of other people at more of a grassroots level, at the 
State level, that I don't think have been included and need to be. 

Mr. Fernandez. Yes. 
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Ms. Morhauser. I actually, I think, started to give an answer 
to this in my original testimony in my request that you all in posi- 
tions of great power to whom people listen when you speak do have 
an obligation, certainly, to come and listen to people, but also to 
speak of your recognition of the national priority of providing equal 
opportunity. 

In New Jersey, we have wearied after 24 years of the continuing 
warfare over the distribution of pennies that the legislature comes 
up with, and we formed a coalition that includes all of the leaders 
in the education community as well as the Education Law Center, 
my agency. We need your voice. We need the voice of President 
Clinton and of Secretaiy Riley and of this committee. We need you 
to help us convince New Jerseyites that what the U.S. Supreme 
Court said about reform and assuring equity, that is, fui ding ap- 
propriate to the needs of the child, is in their interest. 

I would agree certainly with Dr. Gittell that there needs to be 
more input by the public. I have some reservations about the Ken- 
tucky system, since one thing it threatens is one thing we have had 
in New Jersey, and that is takeover, which further removes from 
public participation any role in governance. We have been taken 
over districts, only appointed boards that may advise; all the deci- 
sions are made by the State official. So I have some real problems 
with the "stick" approach in Kentucky and with some other aspects 
of what has happened there. 

As to Goals 2000, as a former teacher, I believe in setting the 
highest possible qualities, but I believe we do not do what Goals 
2000 is going to do— proceed on that road of excellence that Dr. 
Gittell talked about and leave behind the children who have just 
as much to offer and can truly contribute to our society, but will 
never have an opportunity to reach those goals if equity isn't part 
of the goals for excellence. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. 

I thank each of you very much, and I would hope it would be all 
right with all of you if we are back in touch with you, and we will 
be. 

Thank you. 

Our third panel includes Kern Alexander, a professor at Virginia 

Tech— it's still VPI, though, right 

Mr. Alexander. And Virginia Tech. 

Senator Wellstone. —and Virginia Tech in Blacksburg, VA. He 
has written extensively on the issues of school finance and school 
law. He is currently the executive editor of the Journal of Edu- 
cation Finance. He will address the issue of school equity as it af- 
fects rural schools and communities, and I am especially pleased 
that you will do that today. 

Joe Nathan is a senior fellow at the University of Minnesota s 
Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs and Director of the Center for 
School Change, and well-known in Minnesota for being outspoken, 
for being a real risk-taker, and certainly someone whom I consider 
to be a very deep thinker and an important person in this whole 
area, as well as a very good friend. 

And Paula Prahl is the director of education policy at the Min- 
nesota Business Partnership, a research and public policy advocacy 
association of chief executive officers of the 105 largest employers 
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in Minnesota. Ms. Prahl directs the work of the education quality 
task force, which earlier this year issued a report on education fi- 
nance, 

9 And just to brag on Minnesota for a moment, I find it especially 
significant that the business community has been so centrally in- 
volved. and I appreciate your being here, Ms. Prahl. 

Well start out with Dr. Alexander. 

STATEMENTS OF KERN ALEXANDER, VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTE AND STATE UNIVERSITY, RICHMOND, VA; JOE 
NATHAN, DIRECTOR, CENTER FOR SCHOOL CHANGE, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MN; AND PAULA J* PRAHL, DIRECTOR OF EDU- 
CATION POLICY, MINNESOTA BUSINESS PARTNERSHIP, MIN- 
NEAPOLIS, MN 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you, Senator, and thank you for inviting 
me to be here. 

My comments today have to do with equity, adequacy, as well as 
the *money doesn't make a difference* argument. I obviously be- 
lieve that equity and adequacy of educational funding is most im- 
portant. As a matter of fact I believe that the activity in the courts 
today, the State courts, is the most important educational initiative 
that is being undertaken. There is no doubt that there is no other 
that is turning and reforming education as the State courts are 
now doing. 

I was the plaintiffs consultant in Burns v. Wilkerson back in 
1968, which was the first suit of this type against the State of Vir- 
ginia, and it was the first in the country. Later, I was the plaintiffs 
consultant in Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Montana and Rhode 
Island cases; Rhode Island was just last month. I am presently 
working with Ohio, Pennsylvania, Indiana and South Dakota. 

This effort, I believe, is one that brings to focus the problems of 
our legislative branch of Government and its inability to deal with 
the factional issues that involve education in every State and in- 
deed the Nation. 

The effort of this Nation to support education, the effort of these 
States to support education, is bound into the questions of equity 



Senator, I am sure you know or you feel the impact of the 1980*8 
on education, elementary and secondary. The Federal Govern- 
ment's effort fell from $4 per $1,000 of personal income to less than 
$3per $1,000. 

The Federal Government's tax effort today to support elementary 
and secondary education is far less than it was in 1980. So I be- 
lieve that certainly we should not approach the issues that you are 
raising by saying that we should not invest more in elementary 
and secondary education. 

The problem of underinvestment in this country, the underin- 
vestment in human capital, is the most disturbing aspect of our 
Nation's future. The disparities in educational opportunity that we 
are discussing here today are egregious in most States. I am work- 
ing with Ohio at the present time. The rural school districts of 
Ohio and the core cities have joined together in a coalition. We 
have six of the eight core cities working with the poor rural school 
districts in an action against the State of Ohio. In fact, 500 school 
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districts out of the 612 have banded together against the State of 
Ohio to resolve this problem of educational inequity. 

To give you an example of what we are talking about here and 
just use Ohio, which has more difficult circumstances than most 
States, the richest school district in Ohio has $22,000 per year in 
revenue per pupil. The poorest has $3,000. That is how much they 
have to spend per year. This is Ohio* 

If you take the second school district in the State and compare 
it to the poorest, the second richest has $177,000 per year per 
classroom more than the poorest Now, if you walk down the hall- 
way of an elementary school and look in the door of each elemen- 
tary classroom, each of those classrooms has $177,000 per year 
more than the poorest school district Obviously, that's a great in- 
equality of opportunity* 

The top 10 percent of the students in Ohio have $350 million per 
year more for their education than the bottom 10 percent per year. 

The concept that we have used and the concept that I think is 
extremely important to your considerations here is that education 
is a State function; it is a State system. All taxes are State taxes 
in those States, and all children are children of the State and not 
of the locality. What we have is a State-created system of inequal- 
ity. It is much like segregation— the State creates by its State and 
local tax structure a system of educational disparity* 

It is the claim of the poor children in these States that it is an 
equal protection question; it is an educational opportunity question 
when the State in fact itself creates the disparities. 

The issue is this. There are three kinds of inequalities. The first 
is natural; nature creates inequalities, and the State cannot correct 
them all. But it should tiy. Second, there are economic and social 
inequalities. Third, there are those State-created inequalities to 
which we refer here. The Congress and the State Governments 
have a responsibility to see that the States themselves do not cre- 
ate these inequalities of opportunity. They can try to work with 
natural disparities and natural inequities. They can attempt to and 
they should deal with economic and social disparities that come 
from the marketplace and the operation of the system* But when 
the State creates these disparities in its funding system, then it is 
an interest of Congress, and it is certainly an interest of State Gov- 
ernment 

We simply in these cases do not talk about cause and effect, Sen- 
ator. We say that poor education from poor school districts have 
lower property wealth; they have lower incomes; they have gen- 
erally poorer quality of curriculum — this is shown in these States. 
Their school districts many times put forth greater tax efforts. 
They score lower on test scores. And the State in turn gives them 
less money. 

So the State sets them up in a system of having less resources 
and then in turn gives them less money. 

Senator Wbllstone. Dr. Alexander, I wonder if I could interrupt 
you for just one second. Senator Simon is between two committee 
hearings, and he wanted to briefly have the chance to make a 
statement He has been so committed to this, and I wanted to give 
him the opportunity, and then well go right on, and I apologize. 
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Opening Statement op Senatoh Simon 

Senator Simon* And let me first commend my colleague from 
Minnesota who has shown great interest in this field. We jointly 
hosted a dinner here about 2 weeks ago where we brought in some 
people just to talk about this whole question of what not the Fed- 
eral Government can do about school finance equalization. 

I regret we have a hearing on assault weapons going on in the 
Judiciary Committee, and these things absolutely ought to be out- 
lawed m our society, so I need to be two places at once. 

But let me just say the figures that you use in Ohio are dra- 
matic, and if I could make one minor correction, when you said 
$177,000 per classroom more, I just figure a classroom of 30 
students 

Mr. Alexander. Twenty-five students, Senator. 

Senator Simon. Well, even at 25, you end up with more than 
$177,000 per classroom difference; at 30, it is $660,000 for one and 
$90,000 for the other, or $570,000 difference per classroom. 

Second, in a country like Sweden, which does not have the in- 
equities that we have in our society— and "PraM* may be a Swed- 
ish name 

Ms, Prahl. Danish. 

Senator Simon, —all right— but in Sweden, they spend two to 
three times as much in disadvantaged areas as they do in the more 
advantaged areas. We do precisely the opposite, and it is just irra- 
tional. 

I would like to enter into the record— and my staff can provide 
this— an article that appeared in the Chicago Sun Times snowing 
the differences in demand of a classroom where 95 percent of the 
students are below the poverty level, and another school district 
where 2 percent are below the poverty level— differences in crime 
and other things— and yet we are saying to the school that has rel- 
atively few problems that we are going to give it moi ^ than the 
other school. It just is irrational. I want to commend the witnesses, 
and I apologize for not being here longer, but I have this conflict, 

[Article follows:] 
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Djf ferent Worlds 
For Two Schools 

Rules Aren't Same in City, Suburbs 



By PhMlp Framchlnt) 

tlftM WtN«f 

Al ttit Hammond fttrintntery 
Sthwl on Chicago* WtM Side, 
there I* t nlftv computer laltorato- 
ry thut moM of the ki«l* dart not 

touch. 

fimtv. ki<K 1ml llur<c ruwnul- 
era *ere purrhe*ril with fr-dcrll 
monev. with Mrlhgi attached. 
Only tht JSO *ludent* with tht 
tokcM te*t tcore* run use them. 

Ot mwve nn out to Wm*l D«l* 
In On raft Cwinty. «hr»e Wtel. 
vkw Etrmenttrv Sthitol lot* 
of compntere. Nn airing* elteched. 

In tht netted debate over 
whether tht ttttt ahmitd tptnd 
mote money on Chicago'* public 
tthoott, ofiwnU eueh M Wear. 
Edgar andiSenete l're«ldent 
jiniM Ttlf rhlllp IR Wood 
Dtle) ofteh point out thtt mort 
money already It aptnt P* r P"?" 
In tht Chicago tehiwik then tht 
tttte average. 

But tt ahowft by t contparlion 
of two elementary achootr.— one 
city end one eobmlien— auch ob« 
•ervetlone knore the eapenalve 
retlltlet of operating publle 
•chonle In Chleagn'a poor eat 
netohborhondt. 

The Chicago in hi»ol V«lem. un ; 
Klit thoee In town* emit «< i *ood 
Dtle. where Vhlllp IUe«. I»y lew 
rmwt mend newly a third at "t 
budget not on hunk education, hot 
on prnfrtmt timed tt dealing 
with the eoelel problem* faced by 
ltn Mtudentt, Mone> thtt might go 
Tur tettboofcl.end teacher «elarl«* 
mutt be tfent on aperlaJ educe; 
tlcn for *M tearnera. Wllogual 
education fur Immferant children, 
■mi tocltl eetvkee end Inlenalve 



cleiaea for the pooreet children. 

Subtract all thtt "ettefOfjctV 
money from Chicago'* erhool hod- 
fet. city offlrlala Inmimt. and tht 
actual amount cltv aehoole «pend 
on bonk*, teacher* and eleMronma 
falla well b*low that «|>ent In sub- 
urban and Ihmnatete *«ho«>K 

"If f had cunt tul »f the entire 
budget we euppnerdly havr rinht 
now." lament- 
ed .folio Ri- 
vera, principal 
of Hammond 
Plementary 
School, "I 
could run a 
program that 
would rival 
the program 
In any tuhur. 
ban achool.'* 
Moreover, 
city trhool official* point out. Chi- 
cago'* aging achnote. often afflict- 
ed with leaking ronfe. crumbling 




wall* and the Tike, create terloue 
obtttcle* to letrninf and further 
drtin tht dittrlct'a tight budget 
Indeed, after ft WO lire df. 
atroytd part of the ctntury-old 
Hammond achool, tht reeoitetruo 
tton tlimlntted 10 claaerwmwe eAd 
cauted ovetctowdinf . / 

Clae* attea at Weatvlew average 
only ft or 19 atudent*: at Ham- 
mond, M. f .„ 

In an endlena nnmWr «»f 
wave, Hammond Rch«*ol. at Wit 
W. Itat TV, and Wettvlew School 
are aoclal. educational and finan- 
cial wotlda apart. 

At We«tvlew. opportuntltrt tt 
team— In rpo>t. comfttrtaMe and 
brightly tit aurroundlnga— 
al>ound. Many cttMrmtm* open 
right nntn tht "media cenUr, 



whkh la carpeted. »oomv and 
lined with booha. II hat I* com* 
put* re and plenty of aatra tablet 
end ehalra, ,„ . 

— In atrcr wtyt aa welt. Wood 
Dale 3«>«oot TOelrkl 7, which In- 
cludea Wtatvltw. trlet U tncour; 
age atudenta to Uhe advanUga of 
th» varied educational rtaourctt 
In town, whether In their elamtn; 

Cry achool. «t tht nearby Wotd 
Hie funlor High School nr the 
Wood Dtlt ruhHc 1'ibetry. 

How rhtea Wood Date do M 
With mimey. Spent at tt aeee pt 
l*cel p»operty tataa provjdt 
mora than W ptrctnt of tht die* 
trkft revenue, whkh mttna nei- 
ther the eUte no* the federal gov. 
ernment can mkro manage how H 
It apent &» tht IffW-tl ^tchool 
year. Dfelrlct t epeht par 
pupil, atlghtty mort than tht tub- 
urban average. _ . 

Oy comperteon. Cblrago tpent 
$$$1* per pupil, with Hammond 
eight near tht dtvwlde "^dle". 
But Hammond la burdened with 

r Att rmt t percent of the ebttdran 



come from t taw Income famltlee. 
Tht aid achool to acatrad w lh 

Knt f raffltt and tht overct owdtnf 
e forced tome eteeatt Into al« 
often vtndtllted mobltt fed! tie*. 
the mobile etomnmrna. «lvere 
aald. toolata mote than 140 atu* 
dente from the other children end 
reatrkt thele arcreatolhe achool e 
computart and 5.000 book Hbrary. 

And becauta to much tcbotl 
revenue comet from tUU and fee]* 
eral proframt end mutt— by tf. 
Iher legal or admlntttratlvt flat— 
lie o*ed In hlahly epectfk wave, 
there to lltltt felt ovtt for bodty 
needed Improvemenla. 
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If he could. Rivers safcf» he 
would Improve the school's light* 
Inf. build pcrtnsncnt classrooms 
to replace the mobile*, and buy • 
security system to prevent the 
•ori of hreek-lns that have cost 
tht school $20,000 In tht pest 
year. Instead. Ilamnnmd mutt 
wilt it* turn on a long dlstrlctwtde 
repair list 

Most of tht revenue from local 
property tax levies goee toward 
paying teacher salaries, Rivera 
•aid. That leave* only $30,000 to 
$40,000 In the schoola textbook 
fund, and that could be spent on 
new tneth books elone. 

Terhsp* most frustrsting for Rl« 
vera, he feels the world around 



htm oiler* little support. School 
funding sends a massage thai soci- 
ety etpoeU Kttle from Chics*' 
student*, Rivera Mid, and tot. 
many of Ma teachers have heeded 
that meaaags and demand little 
from Hammond students. 

Outside the Hulldlnc. he sold 
city crew* reneetedly fail to im-fc 
up the Useh in the alley. Children 
fo horn* to epertments the! nr< 
crowded and noisy and have n< 
oulet placa to do their homework 
And If they walk In the llbrar> 
after dark, they risk their lives. 

If Rivera had the money, hi 
would do something else: keep ht< 
school building open until to p.tn 
So his children can atey and team 



HOW SCHOOL DISTRICTS COMPARE 




Average teacher safscy 
Aver ag e edm*o tstreto» s eiscy 
Per pupil eipeodilure 



$81,908 



$5,875 



$72,813 



$5,202 



U Property tax rates: Chicsoo's tax rale is $4.49 per $100 ol vnlue. 
while Vvood Date's eiemenisry/Woh school tax rale ia $4 .07 per $100 ol 
value 

SOOoCtS Or.m ewSfct St**o4» Wfa*S oU «Oy o*»fct t ' 
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Senator Wkixstonk. Thank you. Senator Simon. 

And just speaking for Senator iiimon. I have said to everybody 
today, Paul 9 that there will be plenty of follow-up. This hearing is 
not just symbolic. There are a number of us who are just dedicated 
to trying to make a difference here. 

Senator SaiON. Absolutely. And we are going to be reauthorizing 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, and I can't say we 
are going to win this battle, but we are sure going to fight the bat- 
tle and see if we can't do something to come up with a better and 
more rational and more equitable system of education for the 
young people in this country. 

And again, Paul Wellstone in so many ways has been a refresh- 
ing breeze in the U.S. Senate, and one of the reasons is that when 
it comes to areas of equity, I don't even ask where Paul Wellstone 
is. I know where he is, and I am proud to serve with him here. 

Thank you. 

Senator Wellstone. Thank you. 
Dr. Alexander. 

Mr. Alexander. Thank you, Senator. You obviously understand 
the issues that we are dealing with in the court cases daily, and 
we can use Congress' help and the Senate's help. Thank you. 

Senator, I have some recommendations as well, and they are 
similar to the ones I presented to the Hawkins committee year be- 
fore last. At that time, I felt that it was very important that Con- 
gress do something to neutralize the effect of Rodriguez. Rodriguez 
was not simply an isolated decision that has nothing to do with on- 
going activities now within and among the States. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court'*} precedent in Rodriguez nas been used in all of the 
States that have held against poor plaintiff children and poor 
school districts, citing Rodriguez' statement that money does not 
matter, or that you cannot prove that money make a difference in 
these cases. They cite also that the Equal Protection Clause of the 
Federal Constitution carries over and is followed by many State 
constitutions and that they do not have independent vitality to rise 
above the minimal standards of the Equal Protection Clause. 

It was my feeling then, and I continue to believe this, that Con- 
gress can act without the Equal Protection Clause, under Section 
5 of the Equal Protection Clause, for independent congressional ac- 
tion, to State and to maintain that it is a Federal policy, a Federal 

♦ issue, that education is a right in this country. The United Nations 
declared it a right in 1948, and we as a country have not declared 
education as a right of individuals to the present time. 

This is one of the issues we are struggling over in the State 

* courts. So we believe that you, the Congress, should enunciate a 
policy issue that education is important, it is a right, it is an indi- 
vidual interest 

I also believe that a congressional plan, a Federal plan, should 
provide incentive to create these uniform and equitable systems. If 
you go back and put forth the tax effort that was put forth in 1980, 
there would be ample resources to give States fiscal incentive to 
move toward more equitable systems, as the Hawkins plan envis- 
aged. 

Second, the plan should be funded, I believe, to take into account 
the fiscal effort of the States and the capacity of the States, both 
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fiscal capacity and effort Chapter I, Title 1, incidentally, does in 
fact equalize among the States slightly and within the States rath- 
er dramatically. So in considering reauthorization or new legisla- 
tion, you may tie this into Title 1, the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, and through that mechanism or a similar mecha- 
nism or amendment of that mechanism achieve what we are talk- 
ingabout here today. 

Third, I would say that the plan should provide for substantial 
uniformity; it should call for substantial uniformity of educational 
opportunity. It would be incumbent upon the States in receiving 
their funds from the Congress that they show in the State plan 
that they are providing substantial educational opportunity* Those 
words have been used in the Kentucky case, the Tennessee case, 
and other court decisions where the plaintiffs have won. Substan- 
tial uniformity is a workable definition. 

Fourth, to the effect that education is a right, Congress should 
enunciate a position that the Nation would maintain some reason- 
able level of educational effort, funding of education. One of our 
earlier members of this panel indicated that we were 13th in the 
world, or at least among OECD countries. We are lower than that 
among OECD countries in fiscal effort; that is, expenditures on ele- 
mentary and secondary education as a percent of the gross domes- 
tic product. We can't expect to maintain global predominance in the 
next 30 years, in the next generations, or even our current position, 
if we are 16th among 22 countries in fiscal effort to support our in- 
vestment in human capital at the elementary and secondary level. 

Last, I would point out that a plan should initiate additional 
funding to deal with the problems of our inordinately high edu- 
cational burdens due to racial, ethnic, cultural, linguistic, and eco- 
nomic diversity in this country. As you know, during the eighties, 
our country's spread as far as economic opportunity was con- 
cerned—the lower fifth of our population has much less money 
than it had in 1980. The inequities are greater in this country than 
in other industrialized countries of the world. Japan has the larg- 
est middle class of any of the industrialized countries; we have the 
smallest. 

This legislation should address those educational needs that we 
have, those extraordinary needs that we have, and it should deal 
with the deprivation issue, centering the funds on the lower in- 
come. 

Thank you, Senator. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Alexander follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Kern Alexander 

Introduction 

The role of the federal government in the financing of 
education will always be a subject of much controversy* Many 
believe that the federal government has a special responsibility 
for education that emanates from a national interest in the general 
welfare that requires substantial federal financial commitment. 
Others maintain that the nature of the American federalism places 
little financial responsibility for education on the centrel 
government. Yet, others are of the opinion that the federal 
government should provide funding only as a stimulus for change end 
innovation or to deal with educational needs that are of particular 
national interest. The issue of federal aid is, further, 
complicated by strong lobbies representing other interests that 
historically have had difficulty in accepting the politicel 
philosophy of public schools. To this unstable state of affairs 
can be added the marketplace enthusiasts who believe that ell good 
in society derives from competition and that it is not necessary 
for the federal government to fund elementary and secondary 
education in any appreciable magnitude, so long as the federel 
government creates schemes of organization and finance that enhance 
competition among schools, parents, and students. Any 
consideration of federal aid to elementary and secondary schools 
must recognize and fashion political accommodations for these 
varied interests. 

Those who have advocated reduced governmental involvement, 
less taxation and smaller governmental expenditures have controlled 
the federal political agenda throughout the 1980s. During that 
period, the response of most politicians regardless of party was to 
exhibit a new senSe* of fiscal conservatism that influenced the 
nation's investment in education. Today, presumably, we ere 
entering into a new era when the concept of education as e vital 
end elementel aspect of human capital development will reemerge. 
If this new era is to come to fruition the federel government mist 
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assert • positive leadership end assume • responsible role in 
financing the public schools fast will not only set sn example for 
ths states, but will ssrvs as a stimulus as wall. 



Twenty years ago, the National Educational Finance Project 
recommended substantially greater involvement of the federal 
government in the financing of the elementary end secondery 
schools* As e part of this objective certein criteria for federel 
funding were set forth. These were: 

1) The purpose of the program must be worthy end appropriate 
for the federal government. 

2) The administrative arrangements must be conducive to 
sound federel-stete-locel relet ionships. 

3) The combined effect of all federal programs should 
promote the development of edequete public schoc~ 
program* in ell stetes. 

4) The federel programs should equalise financial resources 
among states. 

Bach of these criterie remain eppliceble todey. Regarding the 
first, the federel government should give first cons ideret ion to 
those educational needs thet trenscend stete lines. Because 
educetionel deficiencies cannot be quarantined within state 
bounder ies. The spillovers of poor quality education in one state 
threeten ell stetes, the federel interest must therefore be broad 
end pervesive. Thus, it is within the realm of federel concern to 
make general purpose grants to stetes to supplement stete end local 
funds end to provide incentives for states to expend the necessery 
tax effort to maintain an adequate system of educe t ion. Second, 
the federal -state-local partnership must be so conceived es to 
capture the special strengths of each level of government. 
Historically end legally the stetes occupy the centrel role in the 
formation and maintenance of public education. The legel 
relationship between federal end stete government hes been 
described in terms of e contract, with the stetes entering 
errangements on e volitional basis. The federel government ects in 
its generel welfare interest end the stetes respond by flscel 
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cooperation and mutual interest to that concern. This is as it 
should be and should continue. The localities do not stand alone, 
but are of the states, and as such form subsidiary units whose 
purpose is to bring the prescribed educational initiatives as close 
to the people as possible. Historically, these roles have been 
found to be workable and should continue. Third, the combined 
effects of the federal programs should be viewed as to their unity 
of impact on state educational policy. Federal categorical grants 
that leave out of account consideration of educational needs in the 
national interest should be supplemented with other more far 
reachinq and comprehensive programs. 

The last criterion, the need to equalize financial resources 
for education, is a vital one. All federal programs regardless of 
their substantive purpose should be so designed as to equalize the 
fiscal capacity of the states. Federal programs should be also be 

fashioned with a cognizance and awareness of inequalities internal 
to the states. This .concern for equality should be a broad one 
with due consideration for the need of pupils. 

Importantly, it is this last criterion that has unique 

importance today as we view the role of the federal government. 

Inequalities of funding both among and within states stand as 

possibly the most insidious threat to the provision of equel 

educational opportunity in the United States. 



Serious consideration of substantial federal subventions for 
the elementary and secondary schools have been attempted on 
numerous occasions and have failed because of a complexity of 
political issues that pervade education. 

Throughout the years general federal eid for education has 
been discussed and on occasion seriously pursued by its various 
advocates. During the 1920s end 1930s the predominete position of 
both Democrats and Republicans was that educetion wes not a federel 
function and except for certain special circumstences should be 
left to the states end locelities. This viewpoint hes been 
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unerringly adhered to by the Republican Party over the years with 

the notable reaffirmation during the 1980s. The Democratic Party, 

while officially opposed later, assumed a positive stance toward 

education. The Democratic Party did not mention federal aid to 

education in its platform of 1932, but indicated limited advocacy 

in the 1936 platform. 2 The Democrats finally reversed their 

position on the issue and in the platforms of 1944, 1948, and 1952 

advocated federal aid to education with the proviso that it be 

without federal control. President Truman actively supported 

federal aid to public schools accompanied by higher education 

scholarships. 5 Truman had even included funds in his budgets in 

the late 1940s and early 1950s that went undistributed for lack of 

authorizing legislation. 

During these years, at frequent intervals, major national 

education groups and organizations had proposed federal aid to 

education with variously stated caveats concerning federsl 

control. Butts and Cremin point out that it was generally the view 

of these groups by the mid 1950s that the: 

"Prevailing control of education should be at local and state 
levels, but the federal government should aid the states to 
achieve a minimum level of quality of education and aid should 
be granted according to wealth, ability to tax, and need of 
the several states to help.* 1 

A flurry of legislative proposals in the early 1950s 
circumscribed the issues and defined the boundaries of the 
political conflicts that had to be resolved before general federal 
aid could be achieved. The contentious issues can be summarized 
into four categories each having substantial political support and 
all combined forming a formidable obstacle to substantial federal 
subventions particularly in the form of general aid. The issues 
were: 

1) fear of federal control! 

2) fiscal conservatism; 

3) religious opposition; 

4) reluctance to provide funds to racially segregated 



Each of these issues came to light in the late 1940s and early 
1950s as general education aid was widely debated. In 1952 three 
types of bills were proposed in congress that highlighted these 
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issues. one was the Taft-Thomas Bill (Senate Bill 246) that 
proposed an expenditure of $300 million per year for a federal 
foundation program that would bring public school expenditures up 

to a minimum of $55 per pupil in all states. By the formula some 
states would have received $5 per pupil while others could have 
received up to $25 per pupil. 5 Two controversial limitations were 
written into the bill that helped kill it. One required that 
states maintaining segregated schools must allocate a just and 
equitable portion to blacl* schools. The other provision allowed 
states general use of the funds for school transportation of 
parochial school children. This bill passed the Senate in both 
1948 and 1949, but failed in the House.* 

The second bill, the Barden bill, sponsored by Representative 
Graham A. Barden of North Carolina (House Bill 4643) proposed a 
similar foundation program concept, with funding levels comparable 
to the Taft-Thomas bill, but the Barden bill specifically provided 
that the funds could be used only for the support of public 
schools, not private and parochial schools. The clarity of this 
bill's provision for black schools was less certain. 7 This bill 
failed as well after much acrimony. 

A third bill, called the Murray-McMahon bill (Senate Bill 947) 
and Fogarty bills (House Bill 915) included a provision that 
required states to provide funds to parochial schools for auxiliary 
services. Representatives for church organizations testified for 
this legislation and against the Taft-Thomas and Barden bills. A 
clear line of political demarcation developed that formed well- 
organized opposition to federal aid to education unless it provided 
considerable amounts of funding for nonpublic schools.* The 
controversy over aid to nonpublic schools was therefore 
instrumental in killing all three of the bills. 

The Johnson administration in 1965 largely compromised the 
problem of aid to nonpublic schools by providing for dual 
enrollment and shared time arrangements allowing parochial school 
children to participate in Title 1, ESEA, Title II library books 
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and materials, and Title III consortium arrangements. The 
provisions moderated the dispute to a sufficient degree that the 
large Democratic majority in the Congress could enact the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Comparable 
conditions for compromise coupled with the budgetary wherewithal 
have not existed since the 1960s. 

Today the path may, however, be clearer for larger federal 
subventions for several reasons. Fear of federal control does not 
appear to be as great today as in earlier years. In many aspects 
state governments have become stronger and apparently more 
confident of their roles in the federal system. Fiscal 
conservatism reached an extreme state in the early 1980s and will 
presumably take on greater moderation and be more limited in the 
near future. Too, there seems to be a continuing working solution 
to the problem of aid to nonpublic schools by virtue of the 
precedents of the ESEA agreements of the Johnson era. Last, even 
though the racial problem is still one that stridently haunts 
education the political dimensions of race have changed so that the 
forces involved tend to be more proactive towards increased federal 
aid for education. The political problems associated with race 
toady have become more economic , demographic, and geographic with 
problems of education funding to be most notably concerned with the 
flow of funds to core cities and poor rural areas and less with 
segregated schools, per se. 



Political pressures to reduce governmental expenditures was 
most directly manifested at the federal level of government during 
the late 1970s and throughout the 1980s. As the federal government 
became more parsimonious toward education and otb*r social 
programs, greater costs were shifted to the state and local levels. 

The decade of the 1980s saw a decline in federel effort to 
support elementary end secondary education. From 1965 to the late 
1970s federel funds for elementary and secondary educetion rose 
eteadily and then in the 1980s fell dramatically once egain to 
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crawl back upward in the early 1990s. Chart I shows the rice and 
fall in constant dollars since 1965 for on-budget federal funds. 
On-budget means federal funds derived from Congressional 
appropriation. In 1975 the federal government provided 
appropriated support of $10.6 billion for elementary and secondary 
schools, the amount rose to $16.0 billion in 1980, then fell to 
14.5 billion in 1983, finally to rise to $21.9 billion in 1990 and 
an estimated $28.3 billion in 1992. 

In constant dollars, however, as shown in Chart I the picture 
is much different. Adjusted for 1992 constant dollars, the 1975 
appropriated amount was equivalent to $27.1 billion, 1980 to $27.4 
billion, 1983 to $20.1 billion, 1990 to $23.7 billion and in 1992 
the constant dollar amount was $28.3 billion. As the comparison of 
constant dollars indicates the severity of the decline in the mid- 
1980s was far greater than a comparison of current dollars reveals, 
in current dollars the dip from 1980 to 1933 was only about $1,5 
billion, and the 1992 amount was $12.3 billion more than 1980. 

Chart Is Federal on-budget funds for Elementary and Secondary 
education, by level: 1965 to 1992 

In buttons *t dtlUrs »r» eonttwH ft WI dolUrU 
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In constant dollars, the fall in federal resources from 1980 to 
1983 was $7.3 billion from $27.4 billion to 20.1 billion. By 1990, 
the federal funding of $23.7 billion still fall significantly below 
the 1980 level of $27,4 billion constant dollar figure. Only in 
1992 had the funding of elementary and secondary education returned 
to its 1980 constant dollar level. The trend is encouraging to say 
the least* 
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The decline in federal support for elementery end secondary 
educetion during the decade of the 1990s way be accurately 
illustrated by comparing federal revenue receipts to personal 
income for the nation for that period. As shown in Table X, 
federal revenue for elementary and secondary schools was $4.00 per 
$1,000 of personal income in 1979-80 and declining to $2.70 in 
1986-87 and then rising to 3.17 in 1992*93. Notice that this table 
also shows that state effort remained relatively stable during the 
1980s, but rose during the early 1990s. Local funding increesed to 
offset the decline in federal effort during the 1980s and has 
increased even more during the early 1990s. 



Table 1 

fiscal effort Hade to Fund Public elementary and secondary Schools, 
School Years 1979-80 to 1992*93 



School years 


Federal effort 


stete effort 


Local effort 


Total effort 


1979-80 


4.00 


21.28 


18. OS 


43.31 


1980-81 


3.83 


20.88 


18.24 


42.72 


1981-82 


3.30 


21.06 


18. S3 


42.88 


1982-83 


2.98 


21.33 


19*73 


44. OS 


1983-84 


2.82 


20.94 


19.13 


42.49 


1984-85 


2.80 


20.93 


18.44 


42.18 


1988-86 


2.77 


21.34 


18.76 


42.88 


1988-87 


2.70 


21.38 


19.03 


43.11 


1987-88 


2.7S 


21.49 


18.74 


42.99 


1988-89 


2.78 


21.69 


18.94 


43.41 


1989-90 


2.78 


21.34 


19.68 


43.80 


1990-91 


2.83 


22.19 


20.72 


49*72 


1991-92 


3.08 


21.86 


21.37 


46.31 


1992-93 


3.17 


22.06 


21.88 


47.11 



National Education Assoc tat ion, esfclsatoa of School 
tttUstlc*. (Washington. DC: WEA, various years, 
national Education Association, Sinkings of tha ititw. 
(Washington, OCt HE A, various years. 

United St at os Depart sent of Conacres, Bureau of Economic 
Analysis, 8utyty_9f-iryr.r*Dt.¥Ui tnfits.. (Washington, OCt 
U.S. Government Frintlne office, various years). 



This table indicates that there is recent fiscal response from 
ell three levels of government to recover from the downturn of 
fiscel effort in the mid-1980s, of particular note is the fact 
that revenues for elementary and secondary education, from local 
sources, increased more than revenues from cither of the other two 
levels of government. 
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Tha trand toward graatar ralianca on local taxation for 
support of alaaantary and sacondary schools is shown in Chart 2- 
Zn 1980-81, local taxation providad 42.7 percant of school ravanuas 
and tha fadaral and stata govarnaanta contributad 8.5 parcant and 
48.8 parcant, raspactivaly . By 1992-93 stata and fadaral 
contributions had daclinad by about 2 parcant aach and tha local 
parcantaga had incraasad by 3.7 parcant. This trand is not 
nacassarily a positiva ona. Local ravanuas ara primarily 
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responsible for the extensive revenue disparities found in Most 
states And contribute materially to inequalities in educational 
opportunity. The school financing inequalities that are the 
subject of the school equity cases nationwide emanate from 
unequal i zed local taxation. When the federal government's funding 
levels decline and more fiscal pressure is relegated downward to 

m 

local government then federal policy inadvertently contributes to 
inequality. 

Per Pupil Capacity Comparisons Among States 

A plan for federal funding of elementary and secondary schools 
must take into account the varying fiscal capacities of the states. 
How capacity is measured is an important policy issue. 

The relative capacity of states may vary depending on whether 
the revenue bases are related to total state population or to the 
number of pupils in the public schools. Some argue that relative 
capacity is best measured by taking into account the entire 
population because the tax system must support services for all the 
people. Further, it is maintained that the income and weelth of 
the entire population constitute the total capacity of a state. On 
the other hand, it may be reasonably argued that for education 
purposes capacity should be measured in relation of the number of 
children to be educated. States have varying demographics and e 
state like Florida has far fewer children ages 5-17 compared to the 
total state population, than do other states. Too, some states 
have much higher percentages of nonpublic school pupils resulting 
in differing public school financial burdens. Thus, the 9 
denominator for calculating capacity may be either population or 
numbers of pupils depending on the accepted point of view. 

Table Z shows the fiscel capacity per average daily attendance * 
of selected states, ranking high, middle and low. The seme renking 
of states are shown in for fiscal capacity per capita in Table 2* 
Notice that when the pupil count of average daily ettendance is 
used for measuring state capacity , Connecticut 1 s advantage over 
Mississippi is substantially expanded. Personal income per cepita 
shows that Connecticut is 13$ percent of the U.S. ever age and 
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Mississippi 69 percent, but when personal income per ADA is used as 
the denominator, Connecticut's advantage increases to 154 percent 
of the U.S. average and Mississippi's percentage is reduced to only 
56 percent. The pattern is similar with the representative tax 
system per capita. Connecticut's relative wealth rises from 143 
percent of the U.S. average per capita to 159 percent per ADA and 
Mississippi falls from 65 per capita to 56 percent per ADA. These 

comparisons, also, show striking differences for Utah which appears 
much poorer when using average daily attendance figures than 
population. With the per pupil measure, Utah falls below 
Mississippi on both personal income and the representative tax 
system making it, by far, the poorest state in the country. 

Regardless of measure, however, there remains a substantial 
disparity in tax capacity among the states and any accurate 
assessment of provision of equality of educational opportunity 
among states must take this into account. 

Insofar as financial support is related to educational 
opportunity, the wealthiest states have a decided advantage. The 
most able states can finance a reasonably adequate quality of 
education with a lower tax effort than can the least able. This 
means that if schools were to be financed entirely from state and 
local funds, either the people in the least capable states would 
have to make a much greater effort to support their schools or the 
children in these states would be relegated to schools that were 
inadequately financed. 

Thus, an appropriate national interest would be the 
equalization of funds from federal sources among states. Federal 
allocation policy should be designed to offset the disadvantages of 
children in poor states by making every effort to prevent a child's 
education from being materially linked to the fiscal capacity of a 
state. 
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Table 



Fiscal Capacity of Selected States 
as Percent of U.S. Average 
as Measured by Personal Income 
and the Representative Tax System 
by Average Daily Attendance 





Personal Income Per 
Pupil in ADA, 1990, 
as percent of U.S. 
Average 


Representative Tax 

System 1988 Per 
Pupil in ADA, 1990, 
as Percent of U.S. 
Average 


Hiah 


Connecticut 


154% 


159% 


Mew Jersey 


156 


148 


Massachusetts 


143 


154 


Hew York 


141 


132 


Maryland 


131 


119 


Middle 


Ohio 


98% 


101% 


Wisconsin 


100 


96 


Nebraska 


88 


87 


Vermont 


91 


103 


Missouri 


99 


98 


Low ./ 


Mew Mexico 


70% 


77% 


Arkansas 


66 


68 


Utah 


48 


49 


West Virginia 


66 


76 


Mississippi 


56 


56 


United States 


100% 


100% 
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Table A 

Interstate Differentials in Tax Capacity Fer Capita 
(States ranked by per Capita Personal Income, 1990) 





Capacity 


Msssurss 


•tats 


Personal Zneoms Psr 
Capita as Percent 
of n.s. Average, 
1990 


Represeatetivs Tax 
fiyntem per capita, 
1988, es Psrcsnt of 
U.S. Aversgs, 1988 


High* 




Connecticut 


136% 


143% 


Hew Jerssy 


133 


124 


Msssschusstts 


121 


129 


Haw York 


118 


109 


Maryland 


116 


109 


Middle 


Ohio 


94 


91 


Wisconsin 


94 


90 


Nebraska 


94 


90 


Vermont 


94 


105 


Missouri 


94 


90 


tow 


Ksw Msxico 


76 


83 


Arksnsss 


76 


74 


Utah 


75 


78 


Wast Virginia 


74 


78 


Miaeleelppi 


69 


65 


United States 


100 


100 



Capacity. 
Sources t 



Avsrsgs 



Kntional Education Association, R«ink_Uigs__ of fch.#__j!ta<y*si , XJ«2, 

(Wash., D.C.J NEA, 199?) , Table D-3, p. 29.: Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations, State. F Iscal Canacl ty an<j Effort , 
(Wash., D.C.! ACIR, August 1990), m-170, Tabla 501, p. 32. 



Fiscal Effort Among tha States 

Any new federal funding plans should recognize the variations 
in fiscal effort among states. Some states have shown little 
enthusiasm for investment in elementary and secondary education and 
others have contributed well beyond expectation. 

Tax effort may be determined at the state level for any or all 
governmental services for which revenue or expenditure data are 
available. The tax efforts of the various states measured can 
serve as a reasonably accurate indicator of policy choices and may 
provide information about how a state spreads its fiscal resources 
across governmental programs. 
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Tax effort to support a particular governmental function can 
be measured by determining the ratio of the revenues or 
expenditures devoted for a particular purpose to a measure of state 
fiscal capacity. As observed above, the most accurate and commonly 
used capacity measures are personal income and the ACIRs' 
Representative Tax System. 

Table A shows the fiscal effort by selected rich, middle and 
poor states for all government revenues and for state and local 
public school revenues as a percentage of the U.S. average. This 
table reveals several interesting comparisons. First, it is 
readily apparent that a poor state may frequently put forth more 
tax effort for public schools, and for all governmental services 
than a more wealthy state. For example, the wealthy state of 
Massachusetts Is below the U.S. average on all effort measures 
while the poor state of Utah exceeds the U.S. average on all 
comparisons. Second, some poor states such as Mississippi increase 
their own difficulties by putting forth low effort. Third, some 
states may have higher effort for all government and lower effort 
for public schools as does New York, while others may have 
considerably greater effort for public schools and lower effort for 
all government, as do New Jersey, Vermont, Arkansas, Utah and West 
Virginia. Fourth, some states evidence a split in effort based on 
whether the capacity measure is personal income or the 
representative tax system. For example, Massachusetts, shows 
higher effort with personal income than with the representative tax 
system. In this regard, for example, Massachusetts has a 
substantial store of unused tax capacity In general sales, 
selective sales, and property taxes. On the other hand, New York 
has little additional potential stored away showing greater effort 
with representative tax system and less with personal income. 

Patterns in effort of states tend to change only very 
gradually, but exceptions do occur as evidenced by the sharp 
decline in tax effort experienced by California after Proposition 
13 and Massachusetts following Proposition 2S. In Calif ornis the 
tsx effort plummeted from over 120 percent of the U.S. sversge in 
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1976 down to 94 percent in 19M. The effects of Proposition Z\ in 
Massachusetts were svsn more pronounced dropping tax effort in that 
state from over 140 percent of the U.S. average in 1979 to only 94 
percent in 19t«. Thus, dramatic shifts in governmental tax policy 
can affect tax effort and occasionally does so on a very large 
scale. 

The implication* for federal aid are quite clear. Any federal 
formulation should be designed to stimulate state tax effort to 
support elementary end secondary schools. States with low tax 
effort should not be rewarded for their languor toward educational 
investment. 

equalisation of Federal Fumes 

Federal subventions should be designed to contribute to 
equality and to serve as redistributional mechanisms in advancing 
a specified national purpose. 

Today, the flow of federal funds for all programs, including 
education , to the states has a net equalising effect. Teble & 
shows the per capita net flow of all federal funds, 19M-1990, for 
the top 10 states in per capita personal income end the 10 lowest. 
This table shows the federal expenditure for all purposes minus 
federal tax collections. If we simply take the unweighted average, 
we see that the per capita flow of all federal funds to the poorest 
statee is substantial. Factors influencing this flow include the 
progress ivity of the federal tax collections coupled with the 
equalisation features of the federal allocation formulas. Of 
course, tax structure and distribution formulas do not account for 
all the differencee. Categorical grants of various sorts for 
special purposes, such as national installations for research and 
military end other national interests make a substantial difference 
in the continuity of the pattern. 
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Teble 1 

Intorjitnte Differentials In Tax Effort for 
All Governpnnt nnd for Public Schools 





Effort Maaauraa 




All Government 


public Gchoola 
High, Middle, and Lov 


Stats 


State and 

Local Tax 
Revenues 
in 1999-90 
par tl,aoe 

of 

Personal 
Incoat in 

1990 as 
Percent of 
Ave rede 


Tax 
effort in 
I9tt rron 
Repreeent 
ative Tax 
svsten ae 
Percent 
of U.9. 
Average 


State and 
Local Public 

School 
Revenues in 
1999-90 par 
$1,000 of 

Personal 
Incone in 

1990 ae 
Percent of 
o.s. Average 


State and 
Local Publie 
School Revenue 
in 1991-92 Par 
Rtpreeentetive 
Tax eyatea 
Capacity aa 
Percent of 
O.s. Average 


MiqM 








Connecticut 


97% 


90% 


100% 


94% 


Mev Jereey 


94 


101 


105 


123 


Meeeeehuee 1 1 e 


96 


94 


96 


75 


Mev York 


137 


152 


112 


118 


Mervlend 


97 


109 


93 


96 




Ohio 


95 


97 


102 


99 


Wleconaln 


110 


119 


112 


113 


Nebraska 


95 


99 


93 


95 


Veraont 


106 


100 


133 


121 


Missouri 


• 2 


96 


93 


94 




Mev Mexico 


109 


99 


114 


103 




• 3 


94 


99 


101 


Oteh 


105 


106 


124 


120 


Meet Virginia 


106 


99 


126 


123 


Mieeleelppl 


91 


94 


100 


95 


Pnit_ad _tt>tt a 


100 


l oo_ l 


100 


100 



(Hash., O.C.: MEA, 1992), Tnble E-5 for state and local ravanuaa 
for all government and Tsblt r-4 for state and local revenue for 
public schools. I Advlnory Conmlsnlon on lntsrgovernesntsl 
Relations, 5.tJ>te.tl»Cjl_«PJClil!_tnsl_EJtlfltt. <*eeh.. D.C.I ACK, 
August 1990), e-170, Teble 501, p. 32. 
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Table 5 

Per Capita Net Flow of All Federal Funds, 1988-1990, 
Ranked According to 1990 Per Capita Personal Income 



Income 


Ten Richest 


Net Flow 


Income 


Ten Poorest 


Net 


Rank 


States 




Rank 


States 


Flow 


1 


Connecticut 


(1,161) 


41 


North Dakota 


1,533 


2 


New Jersey 


(1,989) 


42 


South Carolina 


816 


3 


Massachusetts 


(39) 


43 


Alabama 


1,100 


4 


New York 


(831) 


44 


Kentucky 


611 


5 


Maryland 


1,002 


45 


Louisiana 


525 


6 


Alaska 


971 


46 


New Mexico 


2,929 


7 


New Hampshire 


(1,216) 


47 


Arkansas 


754 


8 


California 


(253) 


48 


Utah 


1,131 


9 


Illinois 


(1,154) 


49 


West Virginia 


853 


10 


Hawaii 


1,270 


50 


Mississ ippi 


1,613 


Unweighted Average 


(340) 




1, 187 



Source; ACIR. §lgnifj[g3p t Featu re s of Fisc aJ. Fede ralism, Revenues 
a nd Expenditure s. Volume 2, (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
October 1991), M-176-11, Map 1, p. 9. 



Elementary and Secondary School Equalization. With regard to 
federal funds for public schools alone, the data are less 
dramatically egalitarian, but nevertheless create a positive flow 
toward equality. In 1971 the National Educational Finance Project 
in analysing the equalization aspects of federal funds to public 
schools found that all federal funds for public schools combined to 
produce an equalising effect.* 

Later, studying the equalizing effects of federal funds in 
1972 Berke and others concluded that federal funds had only a Mild 
equalising effect among school districts within states. He found 
correlations between revenues of major federal programs and Median 

family income in Metropolitan Areas as follows: California -.27, 
New York -.31, Texas -.67, Michigan -.17 and Massachusetts -.30. 
Among these states in only Texas did federal funds show a 
particularly strong equalising correlation. 19 The pattern of 
Moderate equalisation was not, however, consistent. Some districts 
with low Median fsmily income actually received less federal 
funding per pupil than some More affluent districts. Too, Berke 
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found that when ESEA, Title I funds were removed that the remaining 
federal funds were either random or displayed a slight 
disequalizing tendency/ 1 

Several measures today suggest that current federal 
distributions have equalizing effects. We know that the poorer 
states receive a substantially greater percentage of their public 
school revenues from the federal government than do the richest 
states. Table fi shows that in 1991-92 the estimated percentage of 
revenue that came from federal sources ranged from 16.9 percent in 
Mississippi, the poorest state, to 2.5 percent in New Hampshire, 
one of the richest states. As this table indicates, there is a 
definite pattern of a greater percentage of federal funds flowing 
to poorer states. If Utah and Alaska are excluded from their 
respective groups, all states in the poor group, in Table fi, 
receive higher percentages of funding from the federal government 
than the states in the richest group. From this evidence alone it 
may be concluded that even though the federal funding levels are 
generally quite low relative to state and local funding, the 
federal funds do appear to have an equalizing effect. 

Table fi 

Estimated Percent of Revenue for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools from the Federal Government, 1991-92 



Income 
Rank 


Ten Richest 
States 


% 

Federal 


Income 
Rank 


Ten Poorest 
States 


Net 
Flow 


1 


Connecticut 


3.9 


41 


North Dakota 


9.3 


2 


New Jersey 


3.3 


42 


South Carolina 


11.6 


3 


Massachusetts 


5.8 


43 


Alabama 


13.6 


4 


New York 


5.1 


44 


Kentucky 


9,4 


5 


Maryland 


5.2 


45 


Louisiana 


9.8 


6 


Alaska 


12.6 


46 


New Mexico 


11.2 


7 


New Hampshire 


2.5 


47 


Arkansas 


8.8 


8 


California 


7.9 


48 


Utah 


6.4 


9 


Illinois 


7.5 


49 


West Virginia 


8.0 


10 


Hawaii 


7.5 


50 


Mississippi 


16.9 


1 Unweigt 
lu.S. A 


ited Average 
verage 


6.1 
6.4 


10.5 



Source: 



National Education Association, 1992), Table F-10, p. 47. 
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Another and more accurate view of the equalising tendencies 
of federal funds is to compare the actual dollar amounts per pupil 
that flow to the various states. Table 7_ shows the federal revenue 
for elementary and secondary education per pupil in average daily 
attendance. Using per capita personal income as the method to 
determine rich and poor criterion, we see that a direct match of 
states, shows that the poor states generally receive greater per 
pupil federal funding. For example, the poorest state, 
Mississippi, receives $648 per pupil and the richest state, 
Connecticut, $385. West Virginia is allocated more per pupil than 
New Jersey, and Mew Mexico is provided more than New York, 
Louisiana gets more than Massachusetts and so on. If Alaska is 
excluded, from the comparison, which it should be, then the 
unweighted average for the groups is $90 per pupil more for the 
poor states than the rich. When Alaska is excluded the rich group 
receives less than the U.S. average of $420 and the poor group $81 
more. 



Table 1 

Federal Revenue for Elementary and Secondary Education 
Per Pupil In Average Daily Attendance, 1992-93 



Income 
Rank 


Ten Richest 
States 


1 

Federal 


Income 
Rank 


Ten Poorest 
States 


KM: 
Flow 


1 


Connecticut 


$385 


41 


North Dakota 


$508 


2 


New Jersey 


361 


42 


South Carolina 


481 


3 


Massachusetts 


416 


43 


Alabama 


514 


4 


New York 


505 


44 


Kentucky 


561 


5 


Maryland 


387 


45 


Louisiana 


492 


6 


Alaska 


1.237 


46 


New Mexico 


642 


7 


New Hampshire 


189 


47 


Arkansas 


427 


8 


California 


450 


48 


Utah 


242 


9 


Illinois 


524 


49 


West Virginia 


493 


10 


Hawaii 


483 


50 


Mississippi 


648 



Unweighted Average 
Without Alaska 

U.S. Average 



$494 
$411 

$420 



$501 



Source: Bureau of EconomIc~Analvs^ls! s urve^r^f~o irr^ nt^Buslne ssr^ 
August 1991, p. 30| National Education Association, 199 3- 
g3__Rsti mat es o f S chool . Statistics, pages 31 and 36. 
♦Unweighted average means that we simply added the 
amounts and divided by ten. 
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A simple correlation between federal public school revenue* 
per pupil in ADA, 1992-93, and personal income per pupil in ADA 
shows a slightly negative correlation of -.1024, a small equalizing 
tendency. The federal funds, however, are shown to have stronger 
equalizing aspects if the test of equality is effective buying 
income per household, rather than personal income per pupil. The 
correlation between federal aid per pupil and effective buying 
income per household is -.04754, indicating that federal funds do # 
have a relatively strong equalizing tendency. Thus, these simple 
tests do indicate that current federal funds have beneficial 
redistributional tendencies. 

All of this, of course, assumes that these personal income 
measures are appropriate equalization criteria. This type of 
analysis has the very obvious limitation that it refers merely to 
fiscal equalization, dollar per scholar, horizontal equity, and 
does not take into account the varying educational need burdene 
among the states. Because a high percent of the federal funding is 
influenced by Chapter 1, Title I, ESEA counting of educationally 
deprived children, the actual dollar amounts among states can be 
expected to vary substantially from a simple correlation to 
determine horizontal equalization. 



For reasons of both economics and morality the federal 
government should have an abiding interest in the equitable 
treatment of the nation's children. The economic justif icetion for 
equality of educational opportunity, though often ignored, is well 
documented. 1 ' 

Beyond economics, though, and even more importently, greater 
equality of educational opportunity is justified on morel grounds 
and considerations of social justice. Sociel justice requires thet 
governmentel ellocation of benefits be divided equeliy unless 
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departure fro* equality is justified on some rational, relevant, or 
compelling reason of need. 15 Departure from equality may be 
justified to help the most needy or least advantaged, but 
government must be circumspect in determining the relevant factors 
that justify such departure/ 4 There is no doubt that social 
justice is offended when children living in school districts with 
great property wealth are given educational advantages over 
children attending school in property poor school districts. State 
legislatures have many times failed to adequately address the 
funding problems of public schools because they are unable to 
separate justifiable from irrelevant criteria. 

The nature of the legislature as a constituent assembly itself 
often tends to militate against equitable allocation of a state's 
fiscal resources. Individual and factional interests may prevent 
the adequate provision of state and local tax resources for the 
poor and less politically influential. Because of the inability of 
legislatures to fully address the problem of unequal funding, state 
courts have, with increasing frequency, been asked introduce 
fairness into state school financing systems. 

During the past several years the pursuit of fiscal equality 
for schools has intensified by way of court action. To date many 
decisions have been rendered and several are pending. The 
plaintiffs in these cases simply maintain that state constitutional 
provisions are offended when state legislatures give more funds per 
pupil to school districts that have greater property wealth, 
1 greater family income, and higher adult educational levels, while 

denying the same to less able school districts. The plaintiffs 
argue that the state cannot justify giving more to the less needy 
and less to the more needy. At very least the plaintiffs in these 
school finance cases call on the state to justify its creation of 
funding disparities and to give compelling or justifiable reasons 
for malapportionments. 

Because state legislatures routinely allocate two to three 
times as much money to students in affluent school districts as to 
students in poor school districts, the federal government is within 
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its national interest authority to intercede and help remediate the 
disparities. 

Fundamental itv of Education . Whether education is a fundamental 

right has become a much debated issue with no clear final 

determination. States defending legislative prerogative in the 

unequal allocation of state school funds usually maintain that ' 

education is not a fundamental right. Strength is given to this 

argument by the U.S. Supreme court's decision in Rodriguez where it ^ 

was held that education is not a fundamental right under the Equal 

Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. This precedent has 

caused plaintiffs to labor excessively to extricate themselves from 

overextension of Rodriguez to s^ate constitutions. Supreme Courts 

Arkansas, Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, 

Ohio, Oregon and Pennsylvania have cited Rodriguez in holding that 

education is not a fundamental right. 15 Other courts in Alabama, 

Arizona, California, Connecticut, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, 

North Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming have departed 

from this view and held that education is a fundamental right under 

their respective constitutions. '* Other states, New Jersey, 

Montana, Arkansas and Tennessee have found no need to declare 

education fundamental for equal protection purposes, choosing 
instead to rely on the education provisions in their own state 
constitutions to invalidate inequalities in funding. 17 

Although some courts have bypassed the fundamental ity issue, 
the concept is o* substantial legal importance in justifying r 
judicial intervention in school finance cases. If fundamental ity 
is established, the legislature must show that its reasons for 
unequal distribution of resources are not irrational or irrelevant # 
to educational criteria. A declaration by a court that education 
is a fundamental right under a state constitution effectively 
requires greater legislative consideration and accountability. 
Because funding disparities do exist among school districts in 
virtually all states the invocation of the principle usually 
foreordains the invalidation of widely disparate state funding 
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mechanism. 19 Without the legal criterion of fundamental ity, fiscal 
equalisation within states becomes highly problematical. 

The Logic of School Finance Cases . Typically plaintiffs in the 
school finance cases have followed a path of logic that maintains 
that a system is unconstitutional if combined state and local 
revenues flow in greater amounts per pupil to school districts that 
have greater wealth, higher incomes, greater expenditures and more 
pervasive curricula. Plaintiffs do not argue that greater inputs 
in terms of money cause greater outputs, as measured in terms of 
test scores. Rather, the plaintiffs maintain that the school 
children from the wealthiest school districts have better educated 
parents, higher incomes, more enriched curricula, and high test 
scores, better health and longer life spans; and the state, in 
turn, gives them more money. The poor have less and get less. No 
cause and effect between inputs and outputs is claimed or presumed 
by plaintiffs. 

Deviation from arithmetical equality in school finance 

programs favors the most advantaged not the least advantaged. This 

pattern is present in all states (except Hawaii). Facts presented 

to the courts in Kentucky, Massachusetts, Tennessee, and other 

states reveal disparities that are so weighty and of such magnitude 

to draw strong and favorable judicial opinions for plaintiffs. In 

Kentucky the plaintiffs showed that: 

"Students in property poor school districts receive 
inadequate and inferior educational opportunities as 
compared with those students in the more affluent 
districts.**" 

A cycle of disparity and educational disadvantage is formed by 
the state system of financing. Without such court intervention, 
these inequities, as a practical matter, could not be corrected by 
normal state political processes. 

Among the states, too numerous to discuss here, the courts 
have ruled on the constitutionality of school finance programs. 

Hickrod and others give the following count: (1) Plaintiffs 
won at state supreme court level, Arkansas, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Massachusetts, Texas, Tennessee, and Wyoming; (2) Plaintiffs won at 
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state supreme court level, but further compliance litigation has 
been filed, California, Montana, New Jersey, Washington, West 
Virginia; (3) Plaintiffs won at lower court level, under remedy 
order and appeal, Alabama, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, and North 
Dakota; (4) Plaintiffs lost at state supreme court level, Arizona, 
Colorado, Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Maine, New York, Maryland, 

Michigan, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, and Wisconsin. 20 

Examples of egregious inequalities may be illustrated by the 
situations in Ohio and Pennsylvania. Neither of which have been 
held to be unconstitutional at this writing. In Ohio, in 1991, the 
richest school district had state and local revenues of $22,625 per 
pupil per year and the poorest, Huntington, only $3,114, the state 
average in Ohio was $4,249. The second richest district, Cuyahoga 
Heights, had revenues of $10,222 per pupil. The magnitude of these 
disparities may be better shown if one assumes a classroom of 25 
pupils would generate $255,550 per year in Cuyahoga Heights and a 
similar classroom in Huntington Local District would have only 
$77,850 per year, a difference of $177,700 per year. Extending the 
per pupil disparity over the thirteen year period of a child, the 
total dollars available for a child's education in Cuyahoga Heights 
would be $132,886 to only $40,482 for a student in Huntington 
Local. Moreover, in Ohio the ten percent of the students from the 
richest school districts receive $953,427,533 per year and the ten 
percent of the students in the poorest school districts receive 
only $596,007,715 per year (See Appendix A). Ohio has about 1.7 
million pupils, so the decile comparisons represent significant 
numbers of students. Paradoxically, the Ohio Supreme Court held 
in 1979 that the system of financing in Ohio was not c 
unconstitutional and further refused to hold that education was a 
fundamental right. 

Pennsylvania has disparities of similar magnitude as Ohio. In 
Pennsylvania the five percent of the students from the richest 
school districts have about $3,300 per pupil per year more for 
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their educations than do the five percent of the students in the 
poorest school districts. Two earlier court decisions in 
Pennsylvania have obscured the fundamental ity issue to the extent 
that the legislature apparently feels little compulsion to correct 
the problem. 

other large states including Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and 
New York have fiscal inequalities of comparable magnitude and 
severity. These financial inequalities are obviously of national 

* concern. A federal program that provides incentives to redress 
these problems should be a priority. 

Federal Role in Educating the Underprivileged 

The 1990s will hopefully find a reassertion of the federal 

interest in helping underprivileged privileged children in America. 

The initiatives that began in 1965 in the Elementary and Secondary 

Education should be given new life in the 1990s. The educational 

plight of children from poor families in benighted rural areas and 

squalid core cities are clarion indicators of the necessity of a 

major federal financial commitment for public schools. The 

expansion of income inequality in America since 1980 dramatizes the 

urgency of this dilemma. Secretary Reich has noted that: 

w . . . most poorer towns and regions in the United States have 
grown relatively poorer? most wealthier towns and regions, 
relatively wealthier. American cities and counties with the 
lowest per-person incomes in 1979 had dropped even further 
below the nation's average by the 1980s; cities and counties, 
with the highest incomes headed in the opposite direction. H 

As a result, the underprivileged are in relatively worse 

circumstances today than in 1980 and the corresponding educational 

burdens on the schools are even greater. Thus, the costs of 

dealing with at-risk children are of greater magnitude today and 

* the need for major initiatives at the federal level to address the 
problem has become more pronounced. 

In recognition of this problem, the U.S. House of 
Representatives, in 1990, prior to the retirement of Augustus 
Hawkins, produced a report that advocated not only increased equity 
in funding at the state level but a more affirmative federal 
response to the problems of at-risk children. 22 
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At that time. Levin estimated that there were at least 13 
million at-risk students and that the additional costs necessary to 
fund a meaningful educational program would cost an additional 
$2,000 per student per year, a total bill of about $26 billion. 25 
The federal Chapter I program now devoted to at-i isk children funds 
only about one-fifth of that amount. Assuming that the states and 
the federal government shared the necessary additional costs for 
the education of underprivileged children, the federal share would, 
of course, be substantially less than the $26 billion total that is 
needed but would be markedly more than is now appropriated. While 
the appropriate amount to be derived from federal resources is 
uncertain one could logically maintain that the federal role should 
be far greater. We do know that about one in four elementary and 
secondary students in the United States received publicly funded 
free or reduced price lunches in 1987-88. At public elementary 
schools, the participation rate was 3+ percent and at public 
secondary schools it was 18 percent. These numbers indicate a 
substantial educational need that should have immediate attention. 
Funds for this purpose can and should come largely from the federal 
level. Regardless of the amount, it is reasonable to expect a 
renewed federal interest in the resolution of the educational 
problems of underprivileged children. 



Apparently, as this hearing indicates, the Congress has become 
increasingly concerned about the wide revenue disparities in state 
school funding. In 1990, the legislation proposed by Hawkins would 
have introduced corrective action to be followed by states. 
According to Hawkins, himself, at-risk children were doubly 
shortchanged because the state school finance formulas usually 
provided less funding to students with the greatest needs. 
Hawkins 1 bill entitled The Fair Chance A ct ; was designed to motivate 
the states to take action toward greater equalization of funding 
among school districts. The purpose of the proposed legislation as 
described by Wise was to encourage states "to do the right 
thing. "** wise said that " The Fair Chance Act would create 
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^additional incentives for states to do "what they morally, legally 
and prudential ly should — provide equal educational 
opportunity . m2$ 

In this light the former Governor of Arkansas, Bill Clinton, 
said that a greater federal role in education should be calculated 
to "coax and embarrass states and schools into meeting higher 
standards of educational equity and attainments. » U Commenting on 
proposed Hawkins legislation, Christopher P. Lu of Harvard observed 
t that "A more active federal role can spur school finance reform in 

the 1990s, but federal action will be effective only with greater 
federal spending for education. I! ' r It is my view that the Hawkins 
bill was worthy and appropriate federal legislation well designed 
to provide greater equalization of state funding. I am confident 
that the Senate will consider legislation of a similar kind and 
expand on the concept. 

Recommendations . My own recommendations for a new federal 
elementary and secondary funding initiative encompasses the four 
criteria stated earlier in this paper. Any federal plan should be 
scrutinized as to its adherence to each. Further, the federal 
government should focus on three particular aspects of current 
importance. The fundamental ity of education as a basic right, the 
need to fiscally equalize among and within states and the 
continuing and pervasive problems of educational needs of the core 
cities and poor rural areas. 

A federal initiative in elementary and secondary education 
^ should recognize and take into account several factors. 

First. A federal plan should provide incentives for states 
to create and fund more uniform and equitable systems of education. 
Attention should be explicitly given to the problems of fiscal 
disparities among school districts and to the effects o? unequal 
education on the lower economic and working classes of Americans. 
Measures should be taken to accelerate efforts taken by state 
courts and legislatures in redressing these problems of disparate 
and inadequate funding. 
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Second. The plan should be funded by the federal government 
at a level sufficient to maintain a reasonably strong level of 
federal fiscal effort and to provide incentive and impetus for 
states to more adequately and equitably fund their elementary and 
secondary schools. 

*\ 

Third. The plan should moderate the negative effects of the ^ 
U.S. Supreme Court's decision in Rodriguez by declaring that 
Congress recognizes the centrality of elementary and secondary 
education to the maintenance of a republican form of government and * 
to the economic and social well-being of the nation. Moreover, the 
legislation should provide that each child is entitled to 
"substantially uniform" financial resources' for education 
regardless of the fiscal capacity of the state or local school 
district. 

Fourth. The plan should require that states, in the exercise 
of their discretion in accepting the specified federal funding, 
declare that education is a fundamental right for purposes of 
educational funding. By virtue of this provision state 
legislatures would acknowledge and agree that departures from equal 
funding among school districts must be supported by relevant 
educational rationale and criteria. 

Fifth. The plan should initiate federal funding to assist 
states that bear inordinately high educational burdens due to 
racial, ethnic, cultur&l, linguistic, and economic diversity of the 
school age population. The "coming apart of America" is a daunting 
problem facing the nation and the strengthening of state school ^ 
systems to meet the emerging educational needs related thereto 
should be a top priority of federal programs. The magnitude of 
this dilemma calls for substantial federal involvement from both a r 
fiscal and a policy perspective. A major funding scheme should be 
devised that will take into account the variety and incidence of 
such educational burdens. 
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Senator Wellstone. Thank you, Dr. Alexander. 
Dr. Nathan. 

Mr. Nathan. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, it is an honor 
to be here* As you know, I have spent quarter of a century ar a 

Subhc school teacher and administrator, now a parent of three chil- 
ren who attend the St. Paul public schools. 
I also spent some time in this fascinating city. Ten years ago last 
month, I published a book which was essentially a temper tantrum 
masquerading as a book, called, Free to Teach: Achieving Equity 
and Excellence in Schools. When I was a graduate student, Sen- 
ator, I read some of your work, and it inspired me. As you have 
mentioned, Senator, we have known each other for a number of 
years* 

I have developed no theories after a quarter of a century. Some- 
one told me about 10 years ago, after lots of research on children, 
that she had developed three really strong theories about children; 
she had completed an advanced degree, and she had three really 
strong theories about child development She and her husband sub- 
sequently had three children, and we had lunch recently, and she 
told me that now, with three children, she has no theories of child 
development 

I am not going to talk a lot about theories today. I am going to 
talk about some of the things happening around the country, and 
more •pacifically, what Congress might do* 

You have had overwhelming testimony about the inequities. It is 
no surprise. It continues, and in many cases, it expands. 

I have spent a good deal of time, as you know. Senator, in 
schools all over the United States, woiking with and learning from 
people. I was stunned as I walked into the Senate today by the 
similarities and differences between the Senate and most schools 
that I visit, particularly schools serving low-income youngsters. The 
similarity is that there is a system to determine whether you have 
a weapon. And the difference is that it is gorgeous in here, and it 
is awful in there. And from the moment a child or an adult ap- 
proaches most buildings, or certainly many buildings, serving low- 
income children, they get a message. And it seems to me that if the 
message that Congress wants people to get from the kinds of build- 
ings that we find the money to put up in our Nation's Capital, if 
that is a message that is important, then the kind of environment 
in which children come to learn and to grow also is critical. 

I have a few suggestions to make. I am not going to cite research. 
I could have put it into the testimony, but you have many people 
to do that I want to speak briefly about two matters. One is the 
issue of fiscal equity, and one is the matter is the matter of out- 
come equity. 

When I was a teacher a few years ago, I heard this great debate 
over does money make a difference. This is the most ridiculous de- 
bate I have ever heard. I have got to tell you, it is absurd. Any 
teacher, any administrator knows that if you've got $2.75 per pupil 
to spend on supplies, you can do some things, and if youVe got $20, 
you can do a lot more. Any administrator, any teacher knows that 
if youve got $50 or $100 or $500 to spend on field trips— and some 
of the schools in which I have worked have that, $500— you can 
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take a couple of field trips, and if you've got $5,000 or $15,000 or 
$25,000, you can do a lot more. This is absurd. 

One of the things that fascinated me when I spent 2 years in this 
town with the National Governors Association was the way people 
play games with research and numbers. I mean, we can jo on and 
have all kinds of hearings about does money make a difference or 
not, but the most affluent and powerful people send their children 
to schools in this country that spend far more than the schools that 
serve the low-income kids. Case closed- 
Senator Wslutonr. For the record, the case is closed. 
Mr. Nathan. Well, I try to learn from the memory of Hubert 
Humphrey and the tradition that you are carrying on so well here. 

I might also say that there have been lots of comments about the 
difficulty of the task, and I would simply refer people who are in- 
terested in seeing improbable things happen to look at the record 
of vour election m Minnesota It was improbable. It was remark- 
able. I was proud to play a tiny role. But improbable things can 
and do happen. I spent some time in the South in the sixties, and 
improbable things can and do happen when people of good will de- 
cide it is time and form alliances. 

OK, enough of the rhetoric. Three or four specific suggestions. 
We have talked about some particular things that mightbe done 
to target money. Yes, money makes a difference. What are the 
ways that it is going to make the most difference? I would have 
three or four suggestions in the testimony, and FU briefly mention 
several here. 

First, the building issue. There is lots of research that buildings 
in this country in many cases are just hopelessly out-of-date. You 
and I have talked about the whole concept of shared facilities, and 
20 and 26 years ago, Congress made enormous amounts of money 
available on a matching basis to communities, rural and urban, in 
low-income areas to create beautiful buildings that were shared fa- 
cilities where social service agencies and schools cooperated. 

I mention in the testimony that St. Paul created an inner city 
junior high school which is a community center, housing a Head 
Start center, a medical clinic, a family counseling center, a gym 
open to the community, a senior citizen program and small busi- 
ness promotion office— right there in the same building. And there 
was cross-fertilisation, obviously. 

In Proctor, MN, in a low-income rural area in northeastern Min- 
nesota, the Blanden Foundation, our project, with some Federal 
fluids has created a community center where the high school stu- 
dents as part of their class work took over a building that was va- 
cant and dreary and turned it into a beautiful community. The 
space was shared by Head Start, by a senior citizens' center. The 
hieh school students did this as a part of their class work with a 
volunteer local architect. The youngsters as part of the work cre- 
ated space within the building not only for Head Start, but also for 
senior citizens, and now they are creating a television production 
studio. 

Examples of this kind of thing can go on and on. As I have men- 
tioned to you, the youngsters are also using this space because of 
its excellent facilities as the home for their "Incredible Edibles" en- 
trepreneurial class. This is a home economics class that actually 
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sells things out in the community and has more business than they 
know what to do with. 

The point here is that we have to rethink school buildings, that 
the Federal Government has a role, that what happens within the 
school is extremely important, but the message that young people 
get when they walk into the buildings is the first and a very power- 
ful message. I have noted in the testimony that we don t nec- 
essarily need to start from ground zero in school buildings, that in 
rural and urban and suburban areas there are excellent examples, 
including Minnesota, but other places, of using existing buildings 
and transforming them as we do in St. Paul with a downtown bank 
that has provided space, as several downtown buildings are doing 
in Minneapolis, providing space for public schools. And this is not 
just an urban phenomenon, but there is shared space happening in 
Wheaton, MN, where Head Start and Soil and Water Conservation 
share space with schools. 

So I think the first issue for you to think about is targeting and 
pushing very hard on States to do a great deal more with their 
school buildings. 

The second incentive is the use of computers and other emerging 
technology. Some years ago, the highest-ranking Federal official 
talked about the most amazing new technology which he felt was 
going to have an enormous impact on education; it was going to, 
as far as he was concerned, transform American education, he said. 
From reformers and those who need reforming, questions are com- 
ing in, and this machine has the capacity to transform American 
education. This was William John Cooper in 1932, speaking about 
the radio. 

Our children attend the St. Paul public schools. Elizabeth and 
David are 14. They attended a junior high school last year where 
the computers were 8 years old. This is the computer I use. I walk 
into suburban schools in Minnesota and other places, and this com- 
puter and comparable computers, color computers, are available, 
and they are available in much greater numbers. 

We shouldn't just be buying machines; we ought to be making 
sure that we invest in training. But these machines have trans* 
formed business, th^y have transformed Government, and they can 
transform education, but only if we invest, only if we provide op- 
portunities for youngsters. I think we have learned, having in* 
vested millions of dollars just in buying machines, that it is not 
nearly enough to buy the machines. We nave to put a lot of money 
into training. And the research is very clear that affluent school 
districts are using computers and other technology in much more 
sophisticated ways than are inner city schools, probably generally 
mostly because of the training. 

You have heard comments today about the question of providing 
assistance to attorneys who are filing these cases. I make a number 
of comments in my testimony about that. It is interesting that from 
two different directions, both of u* said the Federal Government 
ought to file a friend of the court. It seems to me that that is a 
very, very powerful message. It doesn't take additional dollars. 
There are lots of ways to spend additional dollars. It seems to me 
it is time for the Federal Government and Congress and the Presi- 
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dent to stand up and say what they really mean if they really do 
believe in equal opportunity. 

You and I have had a number of discussions about magnet 
schools. I believe that choice makes some sense in certain cir- 
cumstances. I think that there is no one best kind of school for all 
students. We have found in Minnesota that literally thousands of 
voungsters who had dropped out of school have come back to school 
because of our second chance choice laws, and I give some exam- 
ples of that in my testimony. We have also found dramatic in- 
creases in aspiration levels. At one point, among some of the stu- 
dents who participated in this using the public schools, only 19 per- 
cent of them planned to graduate and go on to some form of post* 
secondary education. After transferring to a new school, that num- 
ber doubled in 39 percent. 

I don't think that choice is just stone soup. I think there is no 
one best kind of school for all kids and that we need to have dif- 
ferent kinds of public schools. I do not buy, by and large, the com- 
petition argument. I think if you look at the quality of produce 
available in an inner city grocery store compared to the quality of 
produce available in a grocery store in the suburbs, you will find 
that competition is not helping the low-income people to get high- 
quality vegetables. So I have real questions about the competition 
argument as it relates to school choice. But I have seen with my 
own children and with my own teaching that children who fail in 
one kind of school can do very much better in another. 

But the Congress over the last decade in funding magnet schools 
has, as unfortunately in many cases, promoted inequities through 
its magnet school funding by allowing school districts to establish 
super-schools that spend thousands of dollars more per pupil than 
schools 10 to 15-minute away, and allowing those schools to pick 
and choose among the students. 

As I have suggested to you in the past, I think it is time for us 
to stop allowing enforced inequity, expanded inequity. Dr. Alexan- 
der talked about the State promoting inequity. I think the way the 
Federal magnet school legislation presently operates in many large 
cities — as I have noted in my testimony, there are schools that are 
so-called public schools that are allowed to pick and choose among 
kids— I don't think that is an appropriate role for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, so I would suggest modifying this. 

I make a number of other comments, just to conclude, about 
some research that was done by my colleague Elaine Salinas, 
whom I know you had hoped to have here, and a brief conment 
that she made and asked that I share with you is attached to this 
testimony. She points out the issue of educational equity must be 
considered in the broadest context. That means moving beyond the 
current discussions of equal resources to & discussion of equal out- 
comes for different groups of youngsters. She and her colleagues in 
Minneapolis, a number of people representing communities of color, 
have recently prepared a superb report pointing out that Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul schools spend more than 75 to 80 percent of 
the schools in Minnesota, and the results for youngsters of commu- 
nities of color is not very impressive. One-quarter to one-half of the 
children are dropping out, and their teat scores are way below. 
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It is not just about money. It it partially about money, but it hat 
got to be tome other things. , . . 0 

Three last points. You and I have discussed the issue of parent 
involvement When teachers in a variety of national surveys are 
asked what is the number one thing that can be done to increase 
student achievement, they say it it to increase parent involvement 
Thit is an issue in this report and yet our colleagues, several grad- 
uate students and I, in the Twin Cities found that virtually none 
of the colleges of education offer courses in parent involvement de- 
spite the fact that Joyce Epstein at Johns Hopkins says the best 
predictor of parent involvement is not the income level or the race 
or the marital status or the education level of the parent; the best 
predictor of parent involvement is what the school does to promote 

By and large, prospective teachers and administrators are not 
learning what kinds of specific things they can do. James Comer 
of Yale University is highly honored in this country; he has won 
lots of awards. But he is mostly ignored in colleges of education. 
This, it seems to me, has got to stop, and the Congress could take 
steps in calling into question some things happening in colleges of 
education and could take a variety of steps, some of which I have 
outlined in here, to promote parent involvement. 

I commend your efforts in youth services. One of the things that 
you have done that is thrilling to people is to hold hearings with 
youngsters. And I can tell you, having spoken with some of the 
youngsters who have had the opportunity to testify, that to r& 
spreads thousands of thousands of ways. Youngsters never forget 
the testimony in the hearings that you have conducted in the State 
of Minnesota. I want to encourage you and your colleagues, as a 
way to get the word out about this issue, to do more of that. 

And finally, I have talked about the system of incentives in Min- 
nesota and in other States. Three of the last 12 Minnesota teachers 
of the year have been laid off because of low seniority. We really 
have to rethink some of the things within the *y*tem. Part of it is 
money; part of it I think is central reform. And as you know, Sen- 
ator, we are experimenting with charter public schools, and I think 
it is far too early to say this is unquestionably a success, but there 
are some intriguing things happening. 

Thanks again for the opportunity to be here. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Nathan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Jot Nathan 

Thank you for the opportunity to be with you today. You in the Senate can play 
a vital role in increasing not only equity in educational opportunity, but equity in 
educational results. Today Fll ■peak briefly about two kinds of equity: financial re- 
source* and student outcomes. . . . _ ^ 4 . . . 

The present system of funding K-12 education in most American states is unjust, 
unjustifiable and unwise. In most states, youngsters from the inner city and rural 
families with the lowest income attend public schools which spend substantially less 
than the public schools serving children of the most affluent families. In many 
states, for every $1.00 spent on the education of a low income child, $2-4 are spent 
on the education of the affluent. m % L , 

No scholar, even the strongest supporter of the status quo, argues that this is 
Just 

Doe* money make • difference? Of cour»e. Aa • former public echool teacher end 
adminiatrator, I know what it meana to put together a budget. If I have $2.75 per 
atudent to apend on euppliee, 111 buy a little. If I have $20.76 per etudent to apend, 
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I am do more. If I have a $600. yearly field trip budget, our school can Uke one 
or two tripe. If I have $6,000 or $1*000, we can get more youngsters out, much more 
often* 

As a teacher, adniinistrator and then policy analyst in Washington, Tm fascinated 
by how people play games with numbers; how research is reviewed, related and re- 
ported. 

The fact is that money makes a difference. Of course it isnt the only important 
thing to discuss. 

But if we are to expand opportunity and improve education, it's one of the things 
which must be discussed. But education is fundamentally a state and local, rather 
than national responsibility. What can the Senate do about enormous financial in- 
equities within states, and across state lines? 

First, provide incentive grants to states making progress toward equity. Hie Fed- 
eral Government sheet encourage state legislatures to "do the right thing." Some- 
times legislatures need the stick of a court which threatens to dose down schools 
unless changes are made, as happened in Kentucky. Sometimes a Legislature will 
take cheat to share property tax wealth after a law suit is filed and decided at a 
lower court level, as happened in Minnesota. And sometimes people respond to the 
"carrot* of incentives. For example: 

Congress could provide matching funds to help states and communities in low in- 
come areas replace old, worn out school buildings. In the late I960** and early 
1970 s, federal funds encouraged large cities and rural areas to establish shared fa- 
cilities, involving cooperation among cities, schools and social service agencies. This 
led to better services and more efficient use of tax payer dollars, 

A few examples: St. Paul created a junior high school/community service center 
with Head Start, medical dink, family counseling center, gym open to the commu- 
nity, senior dtiiens program and small business promotion office. 

Proctor, Minnesota, with assistance from the Blandin Foundation, and some fed 




school. The Head Start program, which was looking for mom room, took 1/3 of the 
building. A senior atiiene group took another third. And students are using the re- 
maining portion as a place to watch TV and movies with their friends. Butit doesn't 
■top there. One of the home economics classes uses the Community Center for its 
"Incredible Edibles* claas-a catering service which has a tough time staying up with 
all Ha customers. After completing the remodeling of the building, carpentry stu- 
dents were asked to help out the dty. They did, and as a way to say thanks," the 
city has donated thousands of dollars of building materials which itudents are using 
to construct a television production studio. Last year a history class interviewed 
senior citixens at the Center and produced, an oral history magasine. This year 
th«rU continue that effort, phis use the TV studio to interview seniors. The topes 
will be shown on local TV. 

Many of the youngsters most active in the Proctor project had not done well in 
school. Amy, a young woman from a troubled family who has dropped out, told me 
that "working with the Head Start kids, and helping fix up the building showed me 
that school could make sense. My grades have improved, fm feeling more in charge 
of my life. 

Better school buildings dont necessarily mean starting from ground xero. Some- 
times existing buildings can be tmnsformed. For example, a downtown St. Paul 
bank provides space for a public school kindergarten. A St. Paul community center 
provides space for a charter school serving youngsters who've failed in traditional 
high schools. Downtown Minneapolis businesses provide space for several elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. An award winning St. Paul program using the latest 
technology to teach Hmong, Cambodian and Vietnamese adults to read English 
shares space in a shopping mall. 

The possibilities are endless. Federal funds, targeted to low income areas, could 
encourage greater cooperation and provide the kind of beautiful, well-equipped 
buildings which make youngsters think someone cares about them. 

A second targeted incentive could involve purchase of computers and other emerg- 
ing technology, accompanied by staff development. St. Paul and Minneapolis bene- 
fited from state funds some years ago allowing the districts to purchase computers 
and provide traming. But the computers at Elisabeth and David's St. Paul Junior 
High school are Apple IPs: 8 year old machines. I go to suburban districts and see 
room fulls of color Mclntoshes. Inner city areas, with so many issues crowding in, 
have enormous demands. 

Research by Hank Becker at Johns Hopkins shows that affluent districts are 
using their computers in much more sophisticated ways because they've been able 
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to invest in mote oUff training. Technology without training is foolish and ahort- 

"^Jhvnot offer Moral financial incentives to statoa willing to target dollars for low 
income communities in area* such as shared facility buildings and technology, ac- 

W ?^^proi2S^1Liuity through inappropriate magnet school program*. Over 
the last decode Congress tried to encourage radal integration through development 
of magnet schools. Federal funds sllowef thoui . iidt of educate^ Including me, to 
create^Sstinctive pubbc schools. Our St Paul o*don, eetabHeh in WLie^ abaut 
500 students, agosTtt. Since 1973, studenU have graduated from this school after 
oSnontoSSg Skills and knowledge vU portfolios Tend other aseeoamente. Using 
what knowcaBed school site mSS^^T^ traded in an s-istantprind pal for 
a van, allowix* us to travel throughout the country. The echr 1 has beenreeog^aed 
by the VS. Departm* of Education as an •^outstanding inn. ation worthy of na- 
tkinsl reolieetkm/ But this school has as admissions test. 

^a^S^^k^.^^Tl sumysd 30 tadtks, ^^AtlanU, 
BostoS, diS«o, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas jCity, Loa A^lee, laemphkT ^v^oA, 
Ptttsbui^TstLouis, San Diego and San Francisco. Virtually ^vew one of these dfe. 
trictehai received fodsral magnet achool money. More than 80% of t^es atiea had 
magnet schools which discriminate against students on the baau of their academic 
stifls/They had admissions tests or required a certain grade point average to enter* 
They were allowed to nick and chooee among studies. 

Beeearoh bv Don Mm in several large cities shows the impact oftheea admis- 
sions teats, the moat exclusive -public* magnet schools have a significantly higher 
percentage of white, affluent studsnts. The 'less* exclusive nublfc schools have a 
^her percentage of African-Aimrican, HkpanWT>atino and Native American ttu- 
dents, and students from low incomefomiHee, Who is benefiting from theee exclu- 
sive schools? Who is suffering? 

No wonder some people question achool choice. As it's worked out in «^ «**S 
district, "choice" msans a few •super achooU* with the moat talented studsnts. and 
neighborhood schools which educate the lest.In many large cities, magnet schools 
also spend mom per pupil U t^equita^? Of course nc< 

I urge you to prohlUUes of federal funds to eetabliah magnet achools which wffl 
have an scademk admissions teat Don* add to the inequities, to ths burden schools 
face* 

But some magnet and choice programs make eense. In Minnesota, thousands of 
studente who had dropped out ofschool returned under the sUtee"8econd Chanjaj 1 ' 
choice laws. In rurall suburban and uAan areas, young people who failed in tradi- 
tional achools are thriving in more flexible, progroeaive programs. 

It^i young people likeSam, the youn^pfhia family to attend a rursl school. 
His ofieTbrothm and sisters drsnkThis father had left the home, hie mother 
drank. Ths first day 8am entered the local high achool several teachers recognised 
his last name and family. They let him know their expectations. 

Sam met those expectations. He was disruptive. He often drank. Finally he was 
kicked out of school* 

Fortunately, son* friends told him about the "2nd Chance* law. He transferred 
to another public school where they didnt know or care about his family's troubles. 
He graduated and is doing extremely well. 

Or there's Susan, the oldest of a lam farm family which had major economic 
problems, and feared losing the farm. Rachel had lots of responsMittee and grew 
tired of the constant battles about money. She went looking for Iw elsewhere and 
became pregnant. Several teachers called her a slut. She was kicked off the cheer- 
leading squad and removed from the Honor Society. She thought about taking her 
own life, and chopped out. ^ ^ . «. , „ „ 

Fortunately, a doctor told her about the 2nd Chance law. She used tt to enroll 
in a new sthool, graduated and ie now employed and happy with her life. 

Minnesota has thousands of examples like this. There has been a dramatic in- 
crease in saturations among "second chance" students. Before transferring to a new 
public school, only 19% of these studenU said they planned to graduate and go on 
to some form of poet- secondary education. After attending a new public school, that 
number increased from 19% to 39%. Among youngstera attending private non-sec- 
tarian schools such aa the Minneapolis Urban League's 8troet Academy under "2nd 
Chance* the percentages increased from 6% to 41%. 

As this program shows, sometimes the opportunity to enroll in a new school hss 
a dramatic poeitive impact on a youngster. 

Similar results have been obtained in several Massachusetts cities which used 
controlled public school choice. They did not allow schools to have admissions teste. 
Former Cambridge, Maes. Superintendent Bob Peterkin pointed out that 6 yean 
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•iter instituting a "universal magnet" program, there was no difference between test 
scores of white and African American students. He believes that the school choice 
program, recognising that there is no one best kind of school, is an important part 
of the reason lor that progress . . . not the only reason, but a part. 

Federal magnet school money can make a du lercnce* But it should be targeted, 
and restricted so that it does not create broader inequities. 

Third, support those who are challenging inequitable state education funding pro* 
cedures. In most cases, equity advocates have sued their state government. The 
state has much greater financial and legal resources. Couldn't the Federal Govern- 
ment, through its U.S. Departments of Justice and Education, support the side pro- 
moting equity? The Department of Justice could file "friend of the court* briefs chal- 
lenging property tax based education funding systems. The Justice Department 
could create data b a s es of relevant rese a r ch and convene attorneys working on this 
issue to share strategies. The Department of Education could report different meth- 
ods of education funding which are more equitable. 

The Department of Education could also convene attorneys involved in legal chal- 
lenges to discuss "what works* in education. Several attorneys specializing in equity 
law suites told me they'd like the best available information about the ways spend- 
ing money will make a big difference for youngster* from low income families, and 
for students who havent done well in traditional schools. These attorneys believe 
that proposing how funds would be spent, and citing research to support their cases 
would increase the likelihood of winning. 

There's much more to stay about equity funding, but I w»nt to turn now to three 
other approaches that will help promote equity of outcomes. More money can make 
a difference. It must be a factor. There are other key changes which are needed, 
and once again Congress can play a key role. 

As my colleague Elaine Salinas of the Twin Cities Urban League notes in at- 
tached testimony: 

"The issue of educational equity must be considered in its broadest context. This 
means moving beyond the current discussions of equal resources to a discussion of 
equal outcomes for different groups of American students and how best to accom- 
plish this end. . resources alone will not resolve the disparities which exist. We must 
be willing to challenge and when necessary, change the basic assumptions which 
have guided public education for the past 100 years. 

Here are three critical areas where Congress could make a difference: 

1. Increased parent involvement. When teachers are surveyed by groups like In- 
structor Magazine or the national education group Phi Delta Kappa, bey say the 
number one way to increase student achievement is to increase parent inv i ^nrent. 
As a former public school teacher and administrator, that makes sense to nw. 

Elaine Salinas of the Twin Cities Urban Coalition and I agree. Salinas and viier 
community activists recently completed a report, Children of Colon A Wakeup Call 
to the Community. The Minneapolis and St Paul Public Schools spent more th*n 
76% of the school districts in the state of Minnesota. The Minneapolis schools spent 
more than 80%, including many suburbs. Nevertheless, many youngsters from com- 
munities of color are failing: dropout rates of 26-46% among the various commu- 
nities. 

The Children of Color report has several recommendations. Its first priority is 
"Removing barriers to parent and community involvement and activism in the 
education of children." To help accomplish this, the report recommends providing 
training to parents, educators and prospective educators, targeting outreach efforts 
to low income communities of color, increasing representation of communities of 
color on educational decision-making bodies." 

With federal support, Joyce Epstein of Johns Hopkins studied inner city elemen- 
tary and secondary schools to determine the best predictors of parent involvement. 
She found it was not the parents' income, educational or marital status. The best 
predictor of parent involvement was what the school did to promote and encourage 
it. 

But do colleges of education help prospective teachers and administrators learn 
how to promote parent involvement? Several Humphrey Institute students and I 
studied [course catalogs at 27 Minnesota colleges and universities. We found that 
most of them did not offer a single course focusing on parent involvement. Of the 
few courses offered in this area, most focused on early childhood or special edu- 
cation. Only 6 out of more than 1000 courses we reviewed focused on comprehensive 
parent involvement. WeVe since looked at college course offerings in several other 
states and found a similar pattern. 

_ Should we be alarmed by this? Both Dr. James Comer of Yale University of Dr. 
Epstein of Johns Hopkins say "Definitely yes." Comer's pioneering work increased 
student achievement in low income areas by bringing educators and parents to- 
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gather on a variety of project*. But many prospective teachers and administrators 
have revet heard of the man. 

Co 114 ^ss could meet with Comer, Epstein and educators who have successfully in- 
volved parents from low income groups. It could challenge colleges of education to 
improve their offerings. It could challenge businesses to allow parents to attend con- 
ferences during the day. There is much, much more that Congress could do. Remem- 
ber, teachers say the best way to increase student achievement is to increase parent 
involvement. 

2. Continue to support youth service efforts. You are moving toward agreement 
in this critical area. That's crest! 

We need to move away from a view of young people as empty vessels into which 
knowledge is poured, toward a view of youth as people who have a great deal to 
offer ana will learn much more if they are actively engaged, doing useful things ss 
they learn academic skills. 

For several years, I taught inner city teenagers. One of my favorite classes in- 
volved them solving real consumer problems adults referred to them. Students* writ- 
i rereading and rese a rch skills improved. They saw the value of these skills as they 
applied them, successfully resolving 80% of the 500+ cases adults gave us. 

Numerous examples could be cited. The Senate has recognized the value of youth/ 
community service. 

One thought about this issue and national standards. I hope as we move toward 
some kind of standards, we dont forget to measure and endorse the kind of learning 
which comes out of high quality youth service. Otherwise, teachers will eliminate 
this form of education as they teach to the test* 

3. Question the educational system's priorities. Today there are few rewards for 
schools which do a wonderful job, and few consequences if schools do poorly. Our 
research showed that 3 of the last 12 Minnesota Teachers of the Year had been laid 
off because of relatively low seniority. Last year more than half of Minnesota's 
school districts settled contracts for more than twice as much as the 3% increase 
they received from the state (an increase at a time when most state agencies were 
being cut). The predictable result was larger classes and program cuts. 

Minnesota is experimenting with a system of rewards for improved outcomes, in- 
volving development of chartered public schools. Already we've learned that groups 
of inner city, suburban and rural teachers want to try this approach: replacing ac- 
countability for most rules with accountability for results. (Incidentally, these 
schools are not allowed to have any form of admissions test.) 

Part of the problem in our schools is perhaps illustrated by a suburban district 
where teachers at an award-winning alternative school asked for a charter after the 
district said it was giving them a new principal and restricting the way they could 
operate. The teachers asked for a charter. They were willing to be held accountable 
for results, but wanted the freedom to operate as they thought made sense. The 
school board turned down the charter on a 4-3 vote, and then voted 7-0 to tell them 
that they were fine teachers. 

The first charter in St. Paul has brought back a number of students who have 
dropped out. An attached article notes youngsters are learning more. 

Charter schools are a new form of public school choice. They put the emphasis 
on learning. Legislatures in California, Colorado, Georgia, Massachusetts and New 
Mexico have agreed to give this a try. It's an experiment that bears watching. 

Congress can encourage and assist. You can be a much more active partner in 
promoting equity of funding and results. Thank you for the opportunity to talk with 
you today. 



The issue of educational equity must be considered in its broadest context. This 
means moving beyond the current discussion of equal resources, to a discussion of 
equal outcomes for different groups of American students and how best to accom- 
plish this end. It is sad, but true, that students of color continue to suffer disparate 
educational outcomes, even in some of this country's more affluent school districts. 
In a recent studv conducted by a local foundation, students of color in the Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul School systems were found to perform significantly lower than 
their white peers on every indicator of educational success from achievement to 
graduation rates. This is despite the fact that these two school systems average ex- 
penditures of $7,500 per student, far more than many other schools districts in Min- 
nesota and elsewhere. 

As a nation, we must take the corrective actions necessary to ensure that all chil- 
dren have access to equal educational resources. At the same time, we must recog- 
nise that resources alone will not resolve the disparities which exist. We must be 
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that money does not matter. We know it does. What we want to 
see, though, is an increased look at actually student learning as op- 
posed to the kinds of resources that we can guarantee across that. 

The second piece of the funding plan is support services funding, 
and that is where we recognize the variations in need between dis- 
tricts in terms of a whole host of need-based variations. They vary 
in terms of transportation — as you know, in Minnesota, transpor- 
tation is a big issue in terms of school finance. They vary in terms 
of the kinds of students that come to a school and the kind of eco- 
nomic background they bring, the kind of support they bring when 
the come to school. So the support services funding provides need- 
based funding to school districts, probably changing the equity that 
we jure talking about in terms of equal dollars, but nevertheless 
providing equity in term of on a needs basis. 

The third piece is a discretionary services allowance. That allows 
local districts to tax themselves at a higher rate to provide addi- 
tional resources as they see need. The difference here is that we 
are calling for a very strong equalization of the access to revenue 
there. It is no longer that simply if you've got the revenue, you can 
tax yourselves; it is an ability of school districts to provide that rev- 
enue based on their desire rather than their ability to tax them- 
selves. 

I just throw that sort cf basic framework out as an idea of how 
the Federal Government may look at finance systems across the 
Nation in terms of providing some bridge between excellence and 
equity. 

In terms of the equity concerns that we identify in this study — 
and it is clear that we are not looking only at equity in terms of 
redefining the school finance system — I will make the following 
four points. 

One is that equal dollars may not ensure equal student learning 
progress. That is, we need to make sure that we are recognizing 
the variations in need that students bring to the table when they 
enter school. But we need to make sure that our funding is tar- 
geted toward needs and not access to revenue. 

Two is that there must be shared and clear goals for student 
learning. One of the things we know in Minnesota, which has a 
strong local control component, is that students aren't even ex- 
pected to do the same things and don't have access to the same 
kinds of courses because small schools are trying to hold onto their 
district and those kinds of things. We need to make sure that we 
have a shared vision for student learning, and that needs to be tied 
to that ftmding system. 

Three, if local control over spending is maintained, there must be 
equal access to revenue. I have already talked about this a little 
bit. But I think it is important that we recognize that it is not 
going to be fast or easy to just yank away local taxing capacity in 
terms of school districts. That's a pretty valued tenet at least in the 
State of Minnesota, if not across the Nation. 

And four, that the use of property taxes for education funding 
must be limited. In the State of Minnesota, it is simply imperative 
that we move property taxes more to local services ana not to edu- 
cation. We have a much greater need for a higher level of education 
across the State, and it is no longer okay for Black Duck to do 
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something different than the dty of Minneapolis does in terms of 
education for their students. 

In terms of Federal role for equity, we see a number of points 
as critical, but a nevertheless limited role for the Federal Govern- 
ment in terms of changing this. One is to continue to work to en- 
sure learning readiness in the students. That is, if students enter 
school with inequities in preparation for learning, that will further 
compound inequities in funding and resource within those school 
districts. We would encourage the coordination of federally-funded 
services and the agencies which oversee them; encourage State and 
local service coordination through Federal grants, and to increase 
issuance of waivers to Federal rules for communities and States 
who strive to provide seamless services to families and students. 

Second, I think the Federal Government can continue to lead 
States in defining what students should know and be able to do. 
We believe in standards, and we believe in those standards being 
connected with the funding system in a very strong way. We think 
that is one of the ways we can bridge that gap between excellence 
and equity. 

Thiro, we need to work to develop assessments of student learn- 
ing progress. The one thing we know is we can tell how much dif- 
ference there is in terms of spending in a district; we can't nec- 
essarily equate that with variations m student learning progress. 

It is important to note that we always use the word "progress" 
there; we are not talking about an actual outcome goal. We are 
talking about progress toward that outcome at whatever point it is. 

Ana fourth, we need to review education processes only as they 
relate to student learning. We oftentimes lose that connection. In 
the State of Minnesota, for example, we have been talking a lot 
about class size, as many State are. It is a very hot issue with par- 
ents. People are concerned about class size. And yet we fail often- 
times to make the next step, which is what is the actual impact 
on student learning. 

Finally, we need to really look at supporting the development of 
education to employment programs and complete this complete 
nexus that I know the Federal Government is working on in terms 
of how do we make that connection between schools and the kind 
of expectations that future employers will have. The Federal Gov- 
ernment can play r strong role in terms of the credentials for youth 
apprenticeships, for example, those kinds of things that are going 
to set the stage for enhanced learning for all students across the 
Nation in terms of creating an incredibly skilled work force. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Prahl follows:] 
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Prepakkd Statement or Paula J. Pkahl 



Thxnk you for opportunity to shirt our observations on the education finance system la 
Minnesota. Our work in this field has led us to the conclusion that cvnem finance systems, ta 
thdi entirety, limit education in two significant ways: 

1) the capacity of school systems to educate our future work forces and citizens, and 

2) the capacity of education reforms to affect positive change in that education. 

Both of these concerns led the Minnesota Business Partnership to the study of education finance 
Issues. As the Partnership worked on reform sod lmpcovenieni in various facets of tt» education 
system, finance issues always sufficed. 



THE MINNESOTA BUSINESS PARTNERSHIP AND JDUCAHON POUC Yt 
The Partnership, begun la 1977, is focused on public policy issue* central to Job creation ia 
Minnesota. Since 1982, education quaKty has been one of four focus areas for the group. 
Membership of the Minnesota Business Partnoahip ia comprised of CBOs of the 105 largest 
private employers in the state Kcprcsented in that membetshlp axe 18 of the Fortune 500 
companies. rartnenhlp member companies employ over 300,000 Minnesotana dhectiy and an 
additional 300,000 stale residents indirectly. 

The Partnership's work in education began with significant work on the use of market systems 
within education. The group worked in concert with educators and others to push for adoption 
of the nation's first "choice* provisions allowing students to attend any school In the stats ss 
welt as altamttive schools and post secondary institutions. More recent policy work has 
centered on three critical areas: 

1) coordination of services at ~,U levels of government to ensure that students sure ready to 
learn at every level of education, 

2) enhancement of the scbool-to-work transition through the adoption of many work-based 
learning programs including youth spprentkeshlps and lech prep programs, and 

3) increased student learning through development of results-oriented graduation outcomes 
and enhanced education management systems supporting increased learning. 

Our recent work in education finance Is related to all luce areas. 

The Partnership's recommendations for overhaul of Minnesota's education finance system stem 
from analysis of the state's current laws, analysis of national trends In education policy and 
finance reform, and an in depth analysis of the spending In 6 public school systems in the state. 
From that basis v/b came to the following conclusions: 



O Education spending patterns vary widely in our schools. Significant differentials exist i 
in total per pupil expenditures between school districts and between schools withle 
districts. Ibcse disparities are potentially la violation of our constitution and laws and 
are, in any event, not good public policy* 

• The increasing reliance on referendum levies further compounds inequities In funding. ^ 
Disparities resulting from these referenda ara increasing as wealthier districts enact more 
referenda thsn do poorer districts. While these Inequities in available dollars are 
growing, there is no Minnesota data supporting the proposition that additional funds have 
produced higher quality learning. 

e Instruction and services related to education are now funded by a variety of revenue 
sources snd provided by a multitude of public entities. Few of these revenue sources and 
spending unit* can be tied to particular education services or outcomes. As a result, 
there is little fiscal socountability in education finance. 
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• . Our historic view ot education as a focal "property service" Is inconsistent with the 

realities of today's education and employment demands. The state has a greater Interest 

in and accountability for the provision of quality education for Minnesota's children than 

do focal communities, hut this Interest is not reflected in our system of education finance, 
* 

• The current system of education finance is extraordinarily complicated and fragmented, 
tends to move tax dollars away from instructional program*, foadeauately compensates 
for special learning situations, and ticks incentives toward quality education nod 
mechanisms for evaluating the effectiveness of education expenditures. 

• School districts provide a variety of programs and services which are not part of the 
central education mission, are occasionally duplicative of services provided elsewhere in 
the community, are not provided in the most effective and efficient ways, and tend to 
syphon off funding which should be going to the classroom. 

• State-imposed mnndstes place cost and time burdens on educators for which tftere is no 
clear return lo quality improvement or coa-effidency. 

As n result of this study, the Partnership called for a major overhaul of Minnesota's education 
finance system and many of the provisions were adopted by the 1993 legislature. Oar proposed 
new education fimdir.f ay<"-. which has three basic components: core instruction, essential 
support services, and discretionary programs. 

Key provisions of Cor* instruction inclwfe: 

SttoJlMfijtf The constitutional and statutory framework governing education 

finance should be interpreted lo mean that the state should have exclusive responsibility for 
financing the basic or instructional "core" component of education. This core should be defined 
as the education programs and services necessary for the average student to achieve prescribed 
and measurable outcomes at die conclusion of their formal education. Hie state should perform 
its responsibility by using <ts general revenues to pay for 100% of every student's instructional 
core. The focal property las Is not appropriate for these core education services* 
Funding tar geted direc tly fctrrripg site Basic principles of accountability require that the 
reso u r c es be made available to the Institutions which we ultimately hold responsible for 
achieving the desired outcomes, In most instances, these sites will be the schools. A ley 
function of school districts, therefore, win be to ensure that the core funding dollars reach the 
schools or other learning sites having responsibility for achieving the outcomes, 
EMnriifliJsJted to rm fepm et; A central goal of the redesigned funding system Is to create a 
fundamental link between core funding and desired education outcomes, tinted together, 
education outcomes - which are established to challenge all students — and a redesigned funding 
system have the power to encourage significant gains in student learning. 

Key provisions of Support Services Funding include: 

AddMojjfJL^^ There are important services not provided directly 

through the core instructional aid that are essential to allow all students to achieve 'Jesired 
outcomes, and these also need state support. Hiese services Include such disparate ferns as 
school buses, career counseling, libraries, social workers, special language instruction, disease 
Immunizations, and subsidlrcd school lunches. 

&uppcjtitoedc«sjM^^ Hie services needed by each student will vary according to 

their Individual needs. The concept of the instructional core assumes that a basic package of 
instructional programs ate needed by every student; the concept of support services assumes that 
each of tite students needs support services of types and in amounts suited to each. 
ScpTOltft JsndingJPechMlsmJjUMuir^ Because the need for support services will vary 
depending on local drcumstances, funding for these services should not be restricted to a 
specified amount per strident (as is core funding). In most Instances, these services are best 
provided by persons other thsn classroom teachers or aides. In most instances, comparable 
services are already provided by other public or private Institutions, and expanding those 
services to school children (rather than having the schools duplicate the services) will be n mote 
effective and cost-efficient method of providing them. 
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C oQfl jlflatet servjcej li Ter jalrej : Funding for support services needs to provide Incentive for 
coortfimtion of services between tove rn menUl and private providers. The essential support 
aervices funding mechanism should allow for identification of the most effective and efficient 
provider of each service in each region of the state. 1 is absolutely essential that me funding 
mockaaUm require cooi dk w ti oa of aod encourages oo4ocatioa of services. 

Key provisions of Dhcietlouftty Services include: 

tflcaldtee ft mJf aUojodi These services faiefode those education programs and services which 

are not part of she core or the essential support services packagcj. They arc not directly related 

to meeting the graduation outcomes hut may be desired by local taxpayers and school districts* » 

Examples of such services include costs associated with a school board and superintendent, 

athletics and on curricula* activities, academic coarset In excess of the cm program, and capital 

costa beyond those necessary for the delivery of the core. 

fiOW^ioJ^JsjcmriieiL A disadvantage of wing local revenues is the fact that localities dUTer . 
widdy in thdr tax capacity or relative wealth. Because of the inequities in the tax capacity of ' 
various communities, the funding for discretionary cervices should be partially equalized through 
a technique called "power equalization.' By this is meant that at school districts choosing lo 
provide discretionary services would deposit a percentage of the revenues in s t ate d for 
discretionary program levies into a statewide "pool" whkh would bu ru-dUtribussd back to the 
funding districts on the basil of aWr relative tax capacity. 

EQUITY CONCERNS! 

Inherent In our recommendations for a new education finance system are concerns about equity. 
Our continuing concerns about equity in education am surnsnarized in the following four points: 

1) Equal dulhwt may not ensure equal etudes* leaning fwugjess. While the Partnership 
argued for an Increased stale rote In education funding, which in turn limits spending disparities, 
we do not argue that equal spending wol ensure emiat student learning. Wo have no basis for 
that argument. We, In fact, luhrecaHedovtiew educate 

student learning.- While in the beginning, spending win be more uniform between dbtricts, over 
time, as student learning progress Is charted* spending variations may Increase. There wift be 
a difference hi these spending differences, however. They will be need-based and student 
teaming driven, and not the result of greater access to revenue. Equity In student learning 
progress Is more important than spending equity. 

2) There wm*t he clear and shared gnnti for student leanihng. Globalization of the economy 
require! a greater state interest in (he education of atodenti. Without such concern for common 
educational goats, education could be Inequitable simply because local decisions on curriculum 
may not be consistent with global educational demands* 

3) If meal control over spending Is maintained, there must be equal access to revenue. 
Variations In relative property wealth of districts driven the current spending distances. 
Districts whkh are "property rich" have greater access to revenue. Equalization of access to , 
revenue between districts Is critical to ensuring quality, equitable education across the state. It 

Is important to note that such equalization of access may not ensure equal spending. Local 
public will may limit additional spending for education. Equalization of access to additional 
revenue would result in the following significant dtirerence from our present system! lank of 
public will to support additional funding for education would no longer ba confused with lack \ 
of access to revenue. 

4) Use of the property tax for education funding must be limited. Even in Minnesota, 
where significant provisions exist to limit the regressivity of the tax, there are still limitations 
on the ability of property taxes to capture true ability to pay. By both limiting the use of 
property taxes for education and equalizing access to revenue from such taxes, equity la 
education funding and access can be ensured. 
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POTENTIAL FEDERAL ROLE: 

Hie role for the federal government In education funding U necessarily limited. As an 
orgardntttoa of business leaden, we sec the federal de5dt as a real threat to economic vitality. 
Consequently! we seen '-"roued federal role in the funding of general education. It is dear 
that state and local funding is me central driver of education throughout the nation. It is 
imperative that congress Emit the passage of unfunded federal mandates and the federal use of 
stale sources of taxation. Such action is necessary to support continued and increased ttaia and 
local funding of education. 



Even with these limitations in new funding role for education the federal government can, 
however, play a significant role in supporting educational change and increased student learning 
la the following ways: 

1) Work to ensure learning readiness. Students must enter schools, every day, without the 
Hndofiiiemrtrlcsofprer^unti At tl» federal fcvcL 
this Involves attention to three key areas: 

1) coordination of federally funded services and the agencies which oversee them, 

2) encouragement of state and local service coordination through federal grants, and 

3} increased issuance of waivers so federal rules for communities and stales who strive to 
provide seamless services for students and their families. 

2) Lead states In defining what students should know and be able to do* While we have 
argued in our report that the state has a greater interest in the education of children, it is clear 
that national attention to the current and future educational demands of the economy may be 
rwcessary to ensure equitable and serviceable education across the U.S. Many states, like 
Minnesota, are maVaig significant progress in redefining their education systems on a student 
outcome basis. Federal support of this through definition of fiational standards in disciplines is 
very useful. 

3) Work to develop assessments of student learning progress. One of the most critical needs 
of our new education finance system Is the development of auessments of student learning 
progress. Since equity In student learning progress Is more critical than spending equity. It Is 
imperative that quality issessmenls of student learning be developed. Central to these 
assessments is a focus on the learning progress and not me attainment of a specific outcome. 
Suck a focus ensures that learning is encouraged at all levels. 

4) Review education processes only as tkey relate ta student learning. It is tempting to try 
to equalize or standardise the processes of education systems, ia hopes of equalizing the student 
learning within those systems. Unfortunately such action does not guarantee equal teaming. 
Federal assistance in defining the educational jnocesses critical to student achievement may be 
helpful. Once defined they can provide a framework for innxoving education. Such work 
however * always be tempered by demonstrated impact on student learning. 

5) Support the development tf education to emptarraent program*. Many states, like 
Minnesota, are moving forward in the development of enhanced schod-to-work transition 
programs which seek to provide the kind of training required by jobs of the future. Suck 
programs include youth apprenticeships, tech prep programs, and youth service opportunities. 
Tnej^ programt win not progress without the development of national credentials, certifying 
student competencies In multiple occupations throughout the nation. Such work will assist la 
Unking education with the economic demands of the future. Because there Is a strong federal 
role in national accreditation, It is appropriate for the federal government to provide ftaawJ 
assistance to states to encourage the develorxiient of youm apprentice^ 
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Senator Wellstonk Thank you. Paula. 

Let me thank each of you, Paula, Joe and Kern* With your per- 
mission, I would like to submit some questions to you in writing 
and probably talk to you further, because we are just plain out of 
time. I thank you very much, and believe me, there will be follow- 
up. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 1:10 p.m., the subcommittee was acbourned.] 
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